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PUEKACE 


In the present stnge of the lUcrature on the subject, 
a book on the Shudras c.amiot be regarded as a superiluity. 
Nor can it be said to deal with a trivial problem. The 
general proposition that the social organization of the 
Indo-Aryans was basctl on the tlieory of Chotunmrnya 
and that Chainroarnya means division of society into 
four classes — Hrahmins (priests), Kahalriijas (soldiers), 
Vaishtjas (traders) and Shudras (mcni/ds) docs not 
convey any idea of the real nature of the problem of 
the Shudras nor of its magnitude. Chalurvarnya would 
have been a very innocent principle if it meant no more 
than mere division of society into four classes. 
Unfortunately, more than this is involved in the theory 
of Chalurvarnya. Besides dividing society into four 
orders, the theory goes further and makes tlie principle 
of graded inequality the basis for determining the terras 
of associated life as between the four Farnas. Again, 
the system of graded inequality is not merely notional. 
It is legal and penal. Under the system of Chalurvarnya, 
the Shudra is not only placed at the bottom of 
the gradation but lie is subjected to innumerable 
ignominies and disabilities so as to prevent Inm from 
rising above the condition fixed for him by law. Indeed 
until the fifth Viarna of the Untouchables came into 
being, the Shudras were in the eyes of the Hindus the 
lowest of the low. This shows the nature of what might 
be called the problem of the Shudras. If people have no 
idea of the magnitude of the problem it is because they 
have not cared to know what the population of the 
Shudras is. Unfortunately, the census does not show 
their population separately. But there is no doubt that 



excluding the Untouchables the Shudras form about 
75 to 80 per cent, of the population of Hindus. A treatise 
which deals with so vast a population cannot be considered 
to be dealing with a trivial problem. 

The book deals with the Shudras in the Indo-Aryan 
Society. There is a view that an inquiry into these 
questions is of no present-day moment. It is said by no 
less a person than Mr. Sherring in his Hindu Tribes and 
Cosies^ that : 

“ Whether the Shudras were Aryans, or aboriginal 
inhabitants of India, or tribes produced by the union of the 
one with the other, is of little practical moment. They were 
at an early period placed in a dass by themselves, and 
received the fourth or last degree of rank, yet at a considerable 
distance from the three superior castes. Even though it be 
admitted that at the outset they were not Aryans, still, 
from their extensive intermarriages wth the three Aryan 
Castes, they have become so far Aryanized that, in some 
instances as already shown, they have gained more than they 
have lost, and certain tribes now designated as Shudras are 
in reality more Brahmins and Kshatxiyas than anything else. 

In short, they have become as much absorbed in other races 
as the Celtic tribes of England have become absorbed in the 
Anglo-Saxon race *, and their own separate individuality, if 
they ever had any, has completely vanished.” 

This view is based on two errors. Firstly, the present- 
day Shudras are a collection of castes dra^vn from 
heterogeneous stocks and are racially different from the 
original Shudras of the Indo-Aryan society. Secondly, in 
the case of Shudras the centre of interest is not the 
Shudras as a people but the legal system of pains and 
penalties to which they are subjected. The system of 
pains and penalties was no doubt originally devised by 
the Brahmins to deal with the Shudras of the Indo-Aryan 
society, who have ceased to exist as a distinct, separate, 
identifiable community. But strange as it may seem 
the Code intended to deal with them has remained in 



operation and is non' applied to all low-class Hindus, 
who have no lock stock with the original Shudras. How 
this happened must be a matter of curiosity to all. My 
explanation is that the Shudras of the Indo-Aryan Society 
in course of time became so degraded as a consequence of 
the severity of the Brahmanical laws that they really 
came to occupy a very low state in public life. Two 
consequences followed from this. One consequence was 
a change in the connotation of the word Shudra. The 
word Shudra lost its original meaning of being the name 
of a particular community and became a general name 
for a low class people without civilization, without culture, 
without respect and without position. The second conse- 
quence was that the widening of the meaning of the word 
Shudra brought in its train the widening of the application 
of the Code. It is in this way that the so-called Shudras 
of the present-day have become subject to the Code, 
though they are not Shudras in the original sense of the 
word. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the 
Code intended for the original culprits has come to 
be applied to the innocents. If the Hindu law-givers 
had enough historical sense to realize that the original 
Shudras were different from the present-day low-class 
people, this tragedy — ^this massacre of the innocents — 
would have been avoided. The fact, however unfortunate 
it may be, is that the Code is applied to the present-day 
Shudras in the same rigorous manner in which it was 
applied to the original Shudras. How such a Code came 
into being cannot therefore be regarded as of mere 
antiquarian, interest to the Shudras of to-day. 

While it may be admitted that a study of the origin 
of the Shudras is welcome, some may question my 
competence to handle the theme. I have already been 
warned that while I may have a right to speak on Indian 
politics, religion and religious history of India are not my 
field and that I must not enter it. I do not kno^v why 
my critics have thought it necessary to give me this 



warning. If it is an antidote to any extravagant claim 
made by me as a thinker or a writer, then it is unnecessary. 
For, I am ready to admit that I am not competent to 
speak even on Indian politics. If the warning is for the 
reason that I cannot claim mastery over the Sanskrit 
language, I adnut this deficiency. But I do not see why 
it should disqualify me altogether from operating in this 
field. There is very little of literature in the Sanskrit 
language which is not available in English. The want of 
knowledge of Sanskrit need not therefore be a bar to 
my handling a theme such as the present. For I venture 
to say that a study of the relevant literature, albeit in 
English traiaslations, for 15 years ought to be enough to 
invest even a person endowed with such moderate 
intelligence like myself, with sufficient degree of 
competence for the task. As to the exact measure of 
my competence to speak on the subject, this book will 
furnish the best testimony. It may well turn out that 
this attempt of mine is only an illustration of the 
proverbial fool rushing in where the angels fear to 
tread. But I take refuge in the belief that even the fool 
has a duty to perform, namely, to do his bit if the angel 
has gone to sleep or is unwilling to proclaim the truth. 
This is my justification for entering the prohibited field. 

What is it that is noteworthy about this hook ? 
Undoubtedly the conclusions which I have reached as a 
result of my investigations. Two questions are raised in 
this book : (1) Who were the Shudras ? and (2) How they 
came to be the fourth Forna of the Indo- Aryan society ? 
My answers to them are summarised below : 

(1) The Skztdras were one of the Aryan communities 
of the Solar race. 

(2) There was a time when the Aryan society recognised 
only three Vamas, namely. Brahmins, Kshairiyas 
and Vaishyas. 



(3) The SJmdras did not fonn a separate Varna. 
They ranked as part of the ICshatriya Varna 
in the Indo-Aryan society. 

(4) There was a continuous feud between the Shitdra 
kings and the Brahmins in which the Brahmins 
were subjected to many t3Tannies and indignities. 

(5) As a result of the hatred towards the Shudras 
generated by their tyrannies and oppressions, the 
Brahmins refused to perform the Vpanayana of the 
Shudras. 

(6) Owing to the denial of Vpanayana^ the Shudras 
who were Kshatriyas became socially degraded, 
fell below the rank of the Vaishyas and thus came 
to form the fourth Varna. 

I must of course await the verdict of scholars on 
these conclusions. That these conclusions are not 
merely original but they arc violently opposed to those 
that are current is of course evident. Whether these 
conclusions ^vill be accepted or not will depend upon 
the mentality of a person claiming to have a right to sit 
in judgment over the issue. Of course, if he is attached 
to a particular thesis he will reject mine. 1 would not 
however bother about his judgment for he would be 
an adversary from whom nothing can be expected except 
opposition. But if a person is an honest critic, howsoever 
cautious, howsoever conservative he may be, provided 
that he has an open mind and a readiness to accept facts, 
I do not despair of converting him to my view. This 
expectation may fail to materialke, but about one thing 
I am quite certain. My critics will have to admit that 
the book is rich in fresh insights and new visions. 

Apart firom scholars, how the Hindu public will 
react may be an interesting speculation. The Hindus 
of to-day fall into five definite classes. There is a class 
of Hindus, who are known as orthodox and who will 
not admit that there is anything wrong with the Hindu 
social system. To talk of reforming it is to them rank 
V 



blasphemy. There is a class of Hindus who ore known 
as Aryn Snniajists, T)iey believe in the Vedas and ojily 
in the Vedas, They differ from the orthodox in ns much 
ns they discard cvcrv’tlung which is not in the Vedas. 
Their gospel is Hint of return to the Vedas. There is n 
class of Hindus who will admit thnt the Hindu social 
system is nil wrong, but who hold tljnt tlicre is no necessity 
to attack it. Their argument is that since law docs not 
recognise it, it is n dying, if not a dead sj'stem. There 
is a class of Hindus, who arc politically minded. They 
arc indifferent to such questions. To them Stcaraj is 
more important than social reform. The fiftli class of 
Hindus are those wlio arc rationalists and who regard 
social reform as of primary importance, even more 
important than Szcaraj. 

With the Hindus, who fall Into tlie second categorj% 
those who arc likely to regard the book as unnecessary 
I cannot agree. In a way, they arc right when they say 
that the existing law in British India does not recognise 
the caste system prevalent in the Hindu society. It is 
true that having regard to section 11 of tlie Civil Procedure 
Code, it would not be possible for a Hindu to obtain a 
declaration from a civil court that he belongs to a 
particular Varna. If courts in British India have to 
consider the question whether a person belongs to a 
particular Varna, it is only in cases of marriage, inheritance 
and adoption, the rules of which vary according to the 
Parno^ to which the party belongs. ^^^lUe it is true that 
the Law in British India does not recognize the four 
Varnas of the Hindus, one must be careful not to 
misunderstand what this means. To put it precisely : 
(1) it does not mean that the observance of the Varna 
system is a crime ; (2) it does not mean that the Varna 
system has disappeared ; (3) it does not mean that the 
Pama system is not given effect to in cases where the 
observance of its rules are necessary to acquiring civil 
tights ; (4) it only means that the general legal sanction 
vi 



behind the Varna system has been withdrawn. Now 
law is not the only sanction which goes to sustain social 
institutions. Institutions are sustained by other sanctions 
also. Of these, religious sanction and social sanction are 
the most important. The Varna system has a religious 
sanction. Because it has a religious sanction, the Varna 
system has the fullest social sanction from the Hindu 
society. With no legal prohibition, this religious sanction 
has been more than enough to keep the Varna system in 
full bloom. The best evidence to show that the Varna 
system is alive notwithstanding there is no law to enforce 
it, is to be found in the fact that the status of the Shudras 
and the Untouchables in the Hindu society has remained 
just what it has been. It cannot therefore be said that a 
study such as this is unnecessary. 

As to the politically-minded Hindu, he need not be 
taken seriously. His line of approach is generally governed 
by a short term view more than by long range considera- 
tions. He is willing to follow the line of least resistance 
and postpone a matter, however urgent, if it is likely to 
make him unpopular. It is therefore quite natural if the 
politically-minded Hindu regards this book as a nuisance. 
The hook treads heavily on the toes of the Arya 
Samajists, My conclusions have come in sharp conflict 
with their ideology at two most important points. The 
Arya Samajists believe that the four Vartias of the 
Indo-Aryan society have been in existence from the very 
beginning. The book shows that there was a time when 
there were only three Varnas in the Indo-Aryan society. 
The Arya Samajists believe that the Vedas are eternal 
and sacrosanct. The book shows that portions of the 
Vedas at any rate, particularly the Purusha Sukta, which 
is the mainstay of the Arya Samajists, are fabrications 
by Brahmins intended to serve their own purposes. Both 
these conclusions are bound to act like atomic bombs oh 
the dogmas of the Arya Samajists. 



I am not sorry for Uiis clash with Aryn Samnjists. The 
Arya Samajists have done great miscliicf in making the 
Hindu society a stationary society by preaching that the 
Vedas are eternal, without beginning, without end, and 
infallible, and that the social institutions of the Hindus 
being based on the Vedas are also eternal, without begin- 
ning, without end, infallible and therefore requiring no 
change. To be permeated with siicli a belief is the worst 
thing that can happen to a community. I am convinced 
that the Hindu society will not accept the necessity of 
reforming itself unless and until this Arya Samnjists’ 
ideology is completely destroyed. The book does render 
this service, if no other. 

AVliat the Orthodox Hindu will say about this book I 
can well imagine for I have been battling witii him all 
these years. The only thing I did not know was how the 
meek and non-violent looking Hindu can be violent when 
anybody attacks his Sacred Books. 1 became aware of 
it as never before when last year I received a shower of 
letters from angry Hindus, who became quite unbalanced 
by my speech on the subject delivered in Madras. The 
letters were full of filthy abuse unmentionable and 
unprintable and full of dire threats to my life. Last 
time they treated me as a first offender and let me off 
with mere threats. I don’t know what they will do this 
time. For on reading the book they are sure to find 
more cause for anger at what in their eyes is a repetition 
of the offence in an aggravated form for having brought 
forth chapter and verse to show that what goes by the 
name of Sacred Books contains fabrications which are 
political in their motive, partisan in. their composition and 
fraudulent in their purpose. I do not propose to take 
any notice of their vilifications or their threats. For I 
know very well that they are a base crew who professing 
to defend their religion have made religion a matter of 
trade. Tliey are more selfish than any other set of beings 
in the world, and arc prostituting their intelligence to 
viii 



support the vested interests of their class. It is a matter 
of no small surprise that when the mad dogs of orthodoxy 
are let loose against a person who has tlie courage to raise 
his voice against the so-called Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
eminent Hindus occupying lofty places, claiming them- 
selves to be highly educated and who could be expected 
to have no interest and to have a free and open mind 
become partisans and join the outcry. Even Hindu 
Judges of High Courts and Hindu Prime Ministers of 
Indian States do not hesitate to join tlicir kind. They 
go further. They not only lead the howl against him 
but even join in the hunt. What is outrageous is that 
they do so because they believe that their higli stations 
in life would invest their words with an amount of terror 
which would be sufficient enough to cow down any and 
every opponent of orthodoxy. What 1 would like to 
tell these amiable gentlemen is that they will not be able 
to stop me by their imprecations. Tlicy do not seem 
to be aware of the profound and telling words of 
Hr. Johnson who when confronted with analogous situation 
said * I am not going to be deterred from catching a 
cheat by the menaces of a ruHTian.* I do not wish to be 
rude to these high-placed critics, much less do I want to 
say that they are playing the part of a ruffian interested 
in the cseape of a cheat. But I do want to tell them two 
things : Firstly that I propose, no matter what happens, 
to follow the determination of Hr. Johnson in the pursuit 
of historical truth by the exposure of the Sacred Books 
so that the Hindus may know that it is the doctrines 
contained in their Sacred Books which are responsible for 
the decline and fall of their country and their society. 
Secondly, if the Hindus of this generation do not take 
notice of wliat I have to say I am sure the future 
generation will. I do not despair of success. For I take 
consolation in the words of the poet Bhavabhuti who 
said time is infinite and earth is vast, some day there 



will be borne a man who will appreciate what I have said.” 
Uliatever that be the book is a challenge to ortliodoxy. 

The only class of Hindus, who arc likely to welcome 
the book are those who believe in the necessity and 
urgency of social reform. The fact that it is a problem 
which will certainly take a long time to solve and will 
call the elTorts of many generations to come, is in their 
opinion, no justification for postponing the study of that 
problem. Even an ardent Hindu politician, if he is 
honest, will admit that the problems arising out of the 
malignant form of communalism, which is inherent in 
the Hindu social organization and which the politically- 
minded Hindus desire to ignore or postpone, inv’ariably 
return to plague those very politicians at every turn. 
These problems are not the dilBculties of the moment. 
They are our permanent difficulties, that is to say, 
difficulties of every moment. I am glad to know that 
such a class of Hindus exists. Small though they be, 
they arc my mainstay and it is to them that I have 
ad^essed my argument. 

It will be said that I have shown no respect for the 
sacred literature of the Hindus which every sacred 
literature deserves. If the charge be true, I can plead 
two circumstances in justification of myself. Firstly, I 
claim that in my research I have been guided by the best 
tradition of the historian who treats all literature as 
vulgar — I am using the word in its original sense of 
belonging to the people — to be examined and tested by 
accepted rules of evidence without recognizing any 
distinction between the sacred and the profane and with 
the sole object of finding the truth. If in following this 
tradition I am foimd wanting in respect and reverence 
for the sacred literature of the Hindus my duty as a 
scholar must serve as my excuse. Secondly, respect and 
reverence for the sacred literature cannot be made to 
order. They are the results of social factors which make 
such sentiments natural in one case and quite unnatural 



in another. Respect and reverence for the sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindus is natural to a Brahmin scholar. 
But it is quite unnatural in a non-Brahmin scholar. 
The explanation of this difference is quite simple. That 
a Brahmin scholar should treat this sacred literature with 
uncritical reverence and forbear laying on it the heavy 
hands which the detachment of an intcllectnal as dis- 
tinguished from the merely educated is what is to be 
expected. For what is this sacred literature ? It is a 
literature which is almost entirely the creation of the 
Brahmins. Secondly, its whole object is to sustain the 
superiority and privileges of the Brahmins as against the 
non-Brahmins. Why should not the Brahmins uphold 
the sanctity of such a literature ? The very reason that 
leads the Brahmin to uphold it makes the non-Brahmin 
hate it. Knowing that what is called the sacred 
literature contains an abominable social philosophy which 
is responsible for their social degradation, the non- 
Brahmin reacts to it in a manner quite opposite to that 
of the Brahmin. That I should be wanting in respect and 
reverence for the sacred literature of the Hindus should 
not surprise any one if it is borne in mind that I am a 
non-Brahmin, not even a non-Brahmin but an Untouchable. 
My antipathy to the sacred literature could not naturally 
be less than that of the non-Brahmin. As Prof. 
Thomdyke says : that a man thinks is a biological fact 
what he thinks is a sociological fact. 

I am aware that this difference in the attitude of a 
Brahmin scholar and a non-Brahmin scholar towards this 
sacred literature — literature which is the main source of 
the material for the study of. the problems of the social 
history of the Hindus — the former with his attitude of 
uncritical commendation and tlie latter with his attitude 
of unsparing condemnation is most harmful to historical 
research. 

The mischief done by the Brahmin scholars to historical 
research is obvious, qiie Brahmin scholar has a two-fold 


interest in the mnintcnnnce of the sanctity of this literature. 
In the first plncc being the production of his forefathers In’s 
filinl duty lends him to derend it even at the cost of truth. 
In the second place as it supports the privileges of the 
Brahmins, he is careful not to do anything which would 
undermine its authority. The necessity of upholding the 
system by which he knows he stands to profit, as well as of 
upholding the prestige of his forefathers as the founders of 
the system, acts ns a silent immaculate premise which is 
ever present in the mind of the Brahmin scholar and 
prevents him from reaching or preaching the truth. Tlmt 
is why one finds so little that is original in the field of 
historical research by Brahmin scholars unless it be a 
matter of fixing dates or tracing genealogies. The non- 
Brahrain scholar has none of those limitations and is there- 
fore free to engage himself in a relentless pursuit of truth. 
That such a dilTcrcncc exists between the two classes of 
students is not a mere matter of speculation. This very 
book is nn illustration in point. It contains an exposure 
of the real character of the conspiracy against tlic Shudras, 
which no Brahmin scholar could have had the courage 
to present. 

While it is true that a non-Brahmin scholar is free 
from the inhibitions of the Brahmin scholar he is likely 
to go to the other extreme and treat the whole literature 
as a collection of fables and fictions fit to be thrown on 
the dung heap not worthy of serious study. This is not 
the spirit of an historian. As has been well said an 
historian ought to be exact, sincere, and impartial ; free 
from passion, unbiased by interest, fear, resentment or 
affection ; and faithful to the truth, which is the mother 
of history, the preserver of great actions, the enemy of 
oblivion, the witness of the past, the director of the 
future. In short he must have an open mind though it 
may not be an empty mind and readiness to examine all 
evidence even though it be spurious. The non-Brahmin 
scholar may find it difficult to remain true to this spirit 



of the historian. He is likely to import the spirit of non- 
Brahmin politics in the examination of the truth or 
falsity of the ancient literature which is not justifiable. 

I feel certain that in my research I have kept myself free 
from such prejudice. In writing about the Shudra I 
have had present in my mind no other consideration 
except that of pure history. It is well known that there 
is a non-Brahmin movement in this country which is a 
political movement of the Shudras. It is also well known 
that I have been connected witli it. But I am sure that ^ 
the reader will find that I have not made this book 
a preface to non-Brahmin politics. 

I am sensible of the many faults in the presentation of 
the matter. The book is loaded with quotations, too 
long and too many. The book is not a work of art 
and it is possible that readers will find it tedious to 
go through it. But this fault is not altogether mine. 
Left to myself, I would have very willingly applied the 
pruning knife. But the book is \vTitten for the ignorant 
and the uninformed Shudras, who do not know how 
they came to be what they are. They do not care how 
artistically the theme is handled. All they desire is a full 
harvest of material — the big^r the better. Those of 
them to whom I have shown the manuscript have insisted 
upon retaining the quotations. Indeed, their avidity for 
such material was so great that some of them went to 
the length of insisting that besides giving translations in 
English in the body of the book I should also add the 
original Sanskrit texts in an Appendix. While I had to deny 
their request for the reproduction of the original Sanskrit 
texts, I could not deny their request for retaining the 
translations on the ground that the material is not readily 
available to them. When one remembers that it is the 
Shudras, who have largely been instrumental in sustaining 
the infamous system of Chaiurvarnya, though it has been 
the primary cause of their degradation and that only the 
Shudras can destroy the Chaiurvarnya, it would be easy 
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to realise why 1 allowed the necessity of educating and 
tlicrcby preparing the Shndra full}’ for such a sacred task 
to outweigh all other consideration wliich favoured the 
deletion or if not deletion the abridgement of the 
quotations. 

There arc three persons to whom I owe my thanks. 
Firstly, to tl)e wTjter of Adhya LX of the Shanti Parva 
of the Mahabarnta, Whether it is Vyasa, Vaiashampayana 
Suto, Lomaharshna or Bkrigu It is difllcuU to say. But 
whoever he was, he has rendered great service by giving 
a full description of Paijavana. If he had not described 
Paijavana as a Shudra, the clue to the origin of the Shudra 
would liave been completely lost. I express my gratitude 
to the Avritcr for Imving preserved so important a piece 
of information for posterity. Without it, this book could 
not have been written. Secondly, I must thank Prof. 
Kangle of Ismail Yusuf College, Andberi, Bombay. He 
has come to my rescue and has checked .the translation 
of Sanskrit shlokas which occur in the book. As I am 
not a Sanskrit scholar, his help has been to me a sort of 
an assurance that I have not bungled badly in dealing 
with the material which is in Sanskrit. The fact that he 
has helped me does not mean that he is responsible for 
such faults and errors as may be discovered by my critics. 
Thanks are also due to Prof. IVIanohar Chitnis of the 
Sidharth College, Bombay, who has been good enough to 
prepare the Index. 

I am grateful to Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Publishers, New York for their kind permission to 
reproduce the three maps from Mr. Madison Grant’s 
Passing of the Great Hace and w'hich form Appendices 
II, III and IV of this book. 

B. R. AMBEDKAR. 
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Chapter I 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SHUDRAS 

Everybody knows that the Shudras formed the fourth 
Varna of the ' Indo- Aryan soeiety. But very few have 
cared to inquire who were these Shudras and how they 
came to be the fourth Varna. That such an enquiry is 
of first-rate importance is beyond question. For, it is 
worth knowing how tlie Shudras came to occupy the 
fourth place, whether it was the result of evolut on or it 
was brought about by revolution. 

Any attempt to discover who the Shudras were and 
how they came to be the fourth Varna must begin with 
the origin ot the Chaturvarnya in the Indo-Aryan soeiety. 
A study of the Chaturvarnya must in its turn start with 
a study of the ninetieth Hymn of the Tenth Mandala of 
the Rig Veda — a Hymn, which is known by the famous 
name of Purusha Sukta. 

What does the Hymn say ? It says’ i 
“ 1. Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. On. every side enveloping the earth he 
overpassed (it) by a space of ten fingers. 

2. Purusha himself is this whole (universe), whatever has 
been and whatever shall be. He is the Lord of immortality, 
since (or when) by food he expands. 

8. Such is his greatness, and Purusha is superior to this. 
All existences arc a quarter to him ; and three-fourths of him 
are that which is immortal in the sky. 

4. "With three-quarters, Purusha mounted uprvards. A 
quarter of him was again produced here. He was then 
diffused everywhere over things which eat and things which 
do not eat. 

5. From him was bom Viraj, and from Viraj, Purusha. 
■\Vhen bom, he extended beyond the earth, both behind and 
before. 


' Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 1, p. 9. 
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6. When the gods performed a sacrifice with Purusha as 
the oblation, the spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, 
and the autumn its (accompanying) offering. 

7. This victim, Purusha, bom in the beginning, they 
immolated on the sacrificial grass. With him the gods, the 
Sadhyas, and the rishis sacrificed. 

8. From that universal sacrifice were provided curds and 
butter. - It formed those aerial (creatures) and animals both 
wild and tame. 

9. From that universal sacrifice sprang the rik and saman 
verses, the metres and the yajus. 

10. From it sprang horses, and all animals with two rows 
of teeth ; kine sprang from it ; from it goats and sheep. 

11. When (the gods) dKided Purusha, into how many 
parts did they cut him up ? What was his mouth ? What 
arms (had he) ? What (two objects) are said (to have been) 
his thighs and feet. ? 

12. The Brahmana was his mouth, the Rajanya was made 
his arms ; the being called the Vaishya, he was his thighs j 
the Shudra sprang from his feet. 

18. The moon sprang from his soul (manas), the sun 
from the eye, Indra and Agni from his mouth and Vayu from 
his breath. 

14. From his navel arose the air, from his head the sky, 
from his feet the earth, from his ear the (four) quarters ; in 
this manner (the gods') formed the worlds. 

15. IVhen the gods, performing sacrifices, bound Purusha 
as a victim, there were seven sticks (stuck up) for it (around 
the fire), and thrice seven pieces of fuel were made. 

16. With sacrifices the gods performed the sacrifice. 
These were the earliest rites. These great powers have sought 
the sky, wliere are the former Sadhyas, gods.” 

The Purusha Sukia is a theory of the origin of the 
Universe. In other words, it is a cosmogony. nation 
which has reached an advanced degree of thought has 
failed to develop some sort of cosmogony. The Egyptians 
had a cosmogony somewhat analogous with that set out 
in the Purusha Sukta. Accortling to it*, it was god 
Khnnmu * the shaper,’ who shaped living things on the 
potter’s wlicel, * created all that is, lie formed all that 


» KncjrcIoiKcflU of lUUglon l-'lliica. VoL IV, p. 143. 
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exists, be is the father of fathers, the mother of mothers 
. . . he fiishioncd men, he made tlie gods, lie was the 
futlier from the beginning ... he is tlie creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the underworld, the water, the 
mountains ... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle and of all worms.” A very 
similar cosmogony is found in Chapter 1 of the Genesis 
in the Old Testament, 

Cosmogonies liavc never been more than matters of 
academic interest and have served no other purpose than 
to satisfy tlie curiosity of the student and to help to 
amuse children. This may be true of some parts of 
the Purusha Sukta. But it certainly cannot be true of 
the whole of it. That is because all verses of the Purusha 
Sukta are not of the same importance and do not have 
the same significance. Verses 11 and 12 fall in one 
category and the rest of the verses fall in another category. 
Verses other than 11 and 12 may be regarded as of 
academic interest. Nobody relies upon them. No Hindu 
even remembers them. But it is quite different with 
regard to verses 11 and 12. Prima fade these verses 
do no more than explain how the four classes, namely, 
(1) Brahmins or priests, (2) ICshatriyas or soldier?, 
(S) Vaishyas or traders, and (4) Shudras or menials, arose 
from the body of the Creator. But the fact is that these 
verses are not understood as being merely explanatory 
of a cosmic phenomenon. It would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that they were regarded by the Indo-Aryans 
as an innocent piece of a poet’s idle imagination. They 
are treated as containing a mandatory injunction from 
the Creator to the effect that Society must be constituted 
on the basis of four classes mentioned in the Sukta Such 
a construction of the verses in question may not be 
warranted by their language. But there is no doubt that 
according to tradition this is how the verses are construed, 
and it would indeed be difficult to say that this traditional 
construction is not in consonance wth the intention of 
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the author of the Sukia. Verses 11 and 12 of the Purusha 
Sukta are, therefore, not a mere cosmogony. They 
contain a divine injunction prescribing a particular form 
of the Constitution of society. 

The Constitution of society prescribed by the Purusha 
Sukta is known as Ckaiurvamya. As a divine injunction, 
it naturally became the ideal of the Indo-Aryan society. 
This ideal of Chaturvarnya was the mould in which the 
life of the Indo-Aryan community in its early or liquid 
state was cast. It. is this mould, which gave the 
Indo-Aryan community its peculiar shape and structure. 

This reverence, which the Indo-Aryan society had for 
this ideal mould of Chcdurvamya^ is not only beyond 
question, but it is also beyond description. Its influence 
on the Indo-Aryan Society has been profound and indelible. 
The social order prescribed by the Purusha Sukta has 
never been questioned by anyone except Buddha. Even 
Buddha was not able to shake it, for the simple reason 
that both after the fall of Buddhism and even diiring 
the period of Buddhism there were enough law-givers, 
who made it their business not only to defend the ideal 
of the Purusha Sukta but to propagate it and to elaborate 
it. 

To take a few illustrations of this propaganda in support 
of the Purusha Sukta, reference may be made to the 
Apastamba Dhanna Sutra and the Vasishika Pharma 
Sutra. The Apastamba Pharma Sutra states : — 

“ There arc four castes — Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras. 

Among these, each preceding (caste) is superior by birth 
to the one following'. 

For all these excepting Shudras and those who have 
committed bad actions arc ordained (1) the initiation 
{Upanaj/an or the wearing of the sacred thread), (2) the 
study of the Veda and (3) the landling of the sacred fire 
(i.c.. the right to perform sacrifice*).” 


* PmiUk t, Patalft I, Rliftnda I, Sutraa4.5. 

* I'rniDft 1. PftUila I, KUanda 1. Sutra d. 
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This is repeated by Wtshhtha DIutntut Sutra which 
says : 

••'Hicrc are four castes (Vnmas), Uratunins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas ami Shuclnts. 

Tivrcc castes, Braliniins, Ksliatriyns and Vaishyas (arc 
called) twicc-hom. 

Tlxeir ftrst birth is from their mother; the second from 
the investiture with the sacred girdle. In timl (sceojui birth) 
the Savitri is the mother, but tlic teacher is said to be the 
father. 

Tlicy call the teacher father, liecausc lie gives instruction 
in the Veda *. 

The four castes arc distlngmshctl by their origin and by 
parlicular'sacraments. 

Tlicrc is also the following passage of the Veda. * The 
Brahmana was his mouth, the ICshatriya formetl his arms, 
the Vaishya his thighs ; the Shudm was born from his feet.’ 

It has been declared in the following passage that a Shudra 
shall not receive the sacraments.” 

Many other law-givers have in parrot-like manner 
repeated the theme of the Piirushn Sukta and have 
reiterated its sanctity. It is unnecessary to repeat their 
version of it. All those, wlio had raised any opposition 
to the sanctity of the ideal set out in the Puruslia SuktUt 
were finally laid low by Mnnu, the architect of the Hindu 
Society, For Manu did two things. In the first place, 
he enunciated afresh the ideal of the Purusha Sulda as a 
part of divine injunction. He said : 

“For the prospentj ol iJie worlds, he lUie creator) from 
his mouth, arms, thighs and feet created the Brahmin, 
ICshatriya and Vaisliya and the Slmdra*, 

The Brahmin, Kshatriya (and) Vaishya (constitute) the 
tliree twice-born castes ; but the fourth the Shudra has only 
one birth 

In this he was no doubt merely following his predecessors. 


^ Chapter n. Verses 1-4. 

* Manu, Chapter I, Verse 31. 

* Mann. Chapter X, Verso 4, 
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But he went a step further and enunciated another 
proposition in which he said : — 

“ Veda is the only and ultimate sanction for Dharma.” ^ 
Bearing in mind that the Purusha SuJcta is a part of the 
Veda, it cannot be difficult to realize that Manu invested 
the social ideal of Chaturvarnya contained in the Punisha 
Sukta, with a degree of divinity and infallibility which it 
did not have before. 


II 

A critical examination of the Purusha Sukta therefore 
becomes very essential. 

It is claimed by the Hindus that the Purusha Sukta is 
unique. This is no doubt a tall claim for an idea which 
came to birth when the mind of man was primitive and 
was without the rich endowment of varied thought 
available in modern times. But there need not be much 
difficulty in admitting this claim provided it is imderstood 
in what respect the Purusha Sukta is unique. 

The principal ground for regarding the Purusha Sukta 
as unique is that the ideal of social organization, namely, 
the ideal of Chaturvarnya which it upholds, is unique. Is 
this a sufficient ground for holding the Purusha Sukta as 
unique ? The Purusha Sukta would really have been 
unique if it had preached a classless Society as an ideal 
form of- society. But what does the Purusha Sukta do ? 
It preaches a class-composed Society as its ideal. Can this 
be regarded as unique ? Only a nationalist and a patriot 
can give an afiirmaUve answer to this question. The 
existence of classes has been the de facto condition of 
every society, -which is not altogether primitive. . It is a 
normal state of society all over the world where society is 
in a comparatively advanced state. Looking at it from 


U»nu, Chapter II, Vene 6. 
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this point of view, what uniqueness can there be in the 
Punisha Sulcta, when it does no more tlian recognise the 
sort of class composition that existed in the Indo-Aryan 
Society ? 

Notwithstanding tliis, the Purttsha Sukta must be ad- 
mitted to be unique, though for quite different reasons. The 
unfortunate part of the matter is that many people do 
not know the time reasons why the Purusha Snkta should 
be regarded as unique. But once the true reasons are 
known, people will not only have no hesitation in accepting 
that the Purusha Sukta is a unique production of the 
human intellect but will perhaps be shocked to know what 
an extraordinary production of human ingenuity it is. 

What are the features of the social ideal of the Purusha 
Sukta, which give it the hall-mark of being unique ? 
Though the existence of classes is the de facto condition of 
every society, nevertheless no society has converted this 
de facto state of affairs into a de jure connotation of an 
ideal society. The scheme of the Purusha Sukta is the 
only instance in which the real is elevated to the dignity 
of an ideal. This is the first unique featiure of the scheme 
set forth in the Purusha Sukta, Secondly, no community 
has given the de facto state of class composition a legal 
effect by accepting it as a <fe jure connotation of an ideal 
society. The case of the Greeks is a case in point. Class 
composition was put forth as an ideal social structure by 
no less an advocate than Plato. But the Greeks never 
thought of making it real by giving it the sanction of law. 
The Purusha Sukta is the only instance in which ah 
attempt was made to give reality to the ideal by invoking 
the sanction of law. Thirdly, no society has .accepted 
that the class composition is an ideal. At the most they 
have accepted it as being natural. The Purusha Sukta 
goes fmther. It not only regards class composition as 
natural and ideal, but also regards it as sacred and divine. 
Pourthly, the munber of the classes has never been a 
matter of dogma in any society known to history. The 
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Romans had two classes. The Egyptians thought three 
were enough. The Indo-Iranians also had no more than 
three classes* : (1) The Aihravans (priests) (2) Rathaesktar 
(warriors) and (3) the Vastrya-fshuyat (peasantry). The 
scheme of the Purusha Sukta makes the division of society 
into foul’ classes a matter of dogma. According to it, 
there can be neither more nor less. Fifthly, every society 
leaves a class to find its place vis-a-vis other classes 
according to its importance in society as may be 
determined by the forces operating from time to time. 
No society has an official gradation laid down, fixed and 
permanent, with an ascending scale of reverence and a 
descending scale of contempt. The scheme of the Purusha 
Sukta is unique, in as much as it fixes a permanent warrant 
of precedence among the different classes, which neither 
time nor circumstances can alter. The warrant of pre- 
cedence is based on the principle of graded inequality 
among the four classes, whereby it recognises the Brahmin 
to be above all, the Kshatriya below the Brahmin but 
above the Vaishya and the Shudra, the Vaishya below 
the Kshatriya but above the Shudra and the Shudra 
below all. 


Ill 

These are the real reasons why the Purusha Sukta is 
unique. But the Purusha Sukta is not merely unique, it 
is also extraordinary. It is extraordinary because it is so 
full of riddles. Few seem to be aware of these riddles. 
But anyone who cares to inquire will learn how real in 
their nature and how strange in their complexion these 
riddles are. 

The cosmogony set out in the Purusha Sukta is not the 
only cosmogony one comes across in the Rig Veda. There 


• Cetg»r— ClfUitiUon of the EmtUra IraaUaa la Ancieni Tirea*. VoL II, p. &4. 
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is another cosmogony wliich is expounded in flie 72nd 
Hjonn ot the Tcntli Mandnln of the Rig Veda. It reads 
as follows* : 

1. Let us proolaun with n clear voice of the Kcneratioii 
of the gods (the divine company), who, svhen their praises nre 
recited, look (favourably on the worj»hipper) in this latter age. 

2. Brahmanaspali filled these (gencration.s of the gods) 
with breath ns a blacksmith (his bellows) ; in the first age 
of the gods the existent was liorn of the non-existent. 

3. In the first age of the go<ls the existent was born of Uic 
non-cxislcnt ; after that Uic quarters (of the bori'<£on) sverc 
bom, and after them the upward-growing (trees). 

4. ITic earth was born from the upward-growing (tree), 
llic quarters were born from the earth ; Dnkslm was born 
from Aditi and aCtenvards Adlti from Daksha. 

5. Aditi, who was thy daughter, Dakslm, was born ; 
after her, the gods were bom, adorable, frectl fron) the bonds 
of death. 

0. WTicn, gods, you abode in this pool well-arranged, then 
a pungent dust went forth from you as if you were dancing. 

7. Wien, gods, you filled the worlds (with your radiance) 
as clouds (fill the earth with min) then you brought forth the 
sun hidden in the ocean. 

8. Eight sons (there were) of Aditi who were horn from 
her body ; she approached the gods with seven, she sent fortli 
Jlarlanda on high. 

9. With seven sons Aditi went to a former generation, 
but she bore Martanda for Hie birth and death (of human 
beings.) ” 

The two cosmologies ore fundamentally different in 
principle as well as in detail. The former explains 
creation ex nihilo “ being was bom of non-being.” The 
latter ascribes creation to a being which it calls Puruslia. 
Why in one and the same book two such opposite cosmo- 
logies should have come to be propounded ? Why did 
the author of the PttTuslttt Sulcta think it necessary to 
posit a Purusha and make all creation emanate from him ? 
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Any one who reads the Pimisha Sukta will find that 
it starts with the creation of donkeys, horses, goats, etc., 
but does not say anything about the creation of man. 
At a point when it would have been natural to speak of 
the creation of man, it breaks off the chain and proceeds 
to explain the origin of the classes in the Aryan society. 
Indeed, the Purusha Sukta appears to make the explaining 
of the four classes of the Aryan Society to be its primary 
concern. In doing this, the Purusha Sukta stands in 
complete contrast not only with other theologies but with 
the other parts of the Rig Veda also. 

No theology has made it its purpose to explain the 
origin of classes in society. Chapter I of the Genesis in 
the Old Testament, which can be said to be analogous in 
intention and purpose to the Purusha Sukta^ does nothing 
more than explain how man was created. It is not that 
social classes did not exist in the old Jewish society. 
Social classes existed in all Societies. The Indo-Axyans 
were no exception. Nevertheless, no theology has ever 
thought it necessary to explain how classes arise. Why 
then did the Purusha Sukta make the explanation of the 
origin of the social classes its primary concern ? 

The Purusha Sukta is not the only place in the Rig 
Veda where a discussion of the origin of creation occurs. 
There are other places in the Rig Veda where the same 
subject is referred to. In this connection, one may refer 
to the following passage in the Rig Veda which reads as 
follows* : — . . _ 

Rig Veda, i.09.2. ** By the first niind, by the msdom 
of Ayu, he (Agni) created these children of men ; by his 
gleaming light the earth and the waters ; the gods sustained 
Agni the giver of the riches.** 

• In this, there is no reference at all to the separate 
^creation of classes, though there is no doubt that even at 
the time of the Rig Veda, the Indo-Aryan Society had 
become differentiated into classes ; yet the above passage 


Vol. I, p. IBO. 
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in the Rig Veda ignores the classes and refers to the 
creation of men only. Why did the Purusha Sukta tliink 
it necessary to go further and speak of the origin of the 
classes ? 

The Purusha Sukia contradicts the Rig Veda in another 
respect. The Rig Veda propounds a secular theory 
regarding the origin of the Indo-Aryans as will be seen 
from the following texts : 

(1) Rig Veda^ i. 80.16: “Prayers and hymns were 
formerly congregated in that Indra, in the ceremony winch 
Athan.'an, father Slanu, and Dadhyanch celebrated.” * 

(2) Rig Veda, i , 114 . 2 : “ Whatever prosperity or succour 
father Manu obtained by sacrifice, may we gain all that under 
thy guidance, O Rudra.** • 

(8) Rig Veda, ii . 33 , 13 : “ Those pure remedies of yours, 

O Maruts, those which are most auspicious, ye vigorous gods, 
those which are beneficent, those which our father 3Ianu 
chose, those and the blessing and succour of Rudra, I 
desire.” * 

(4) Rig Veda, viU . 52 . 1 : “ The ancient friend hath been 
equipped wlh the powers of the mighty (gods). Father 
Manu has prepared hymns to him, as portals of access to tlie 
gods.” * 

(5) Rig Veda, iu . 3 . 6 : “ Agni, together with the gods, 
and the children (jaTifu6Ath) of Maniish, celebrating a multi- 
form sacrifice ^vith hymns.” • 

(0) Rig Veda, iv . 37 . 1 : ** Ye gods, Vajas, and Ribhuk- 
shana, come to our sacrifice by the path travelled by the 
gods, that ye, pleasing duties, may institute a sscriftce 
among these people of Manush (Manusho vikshu) on auspicious 
days.”* 

(7) Rig Veda, vi . 14 . 2 : “The people of Manush praise in 
the sacrifice Agni the invoker.*’ * 

1 ilnir, VoL 1, p, 162. 

»lWi,p.l63. 

* Ibid, p. 163. 

* Ibid, p. 163. 

* Ibid, p. 165. 

* ZUJ. p. 165Z 

p. 165. 
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From these texts it is beyond question that the rishis 
who were the authors of the hymns of the Rig Veda 
regarded Manu as the progenitor of the Indo-Aryans. 
This theory about Manu being the progenitor of the 
Indo-Aryans had such deep foundation that it was carried 
forward by the Brahmanas as well as the Puranas. It is 
propounded in the Ailareya Brahmana^, in the Vishnu 
Purana' and the Malsya Purana*. It is true that they 
have made Brahma the progenitor of Manu ; but the 
Rig Veda theory of Manu being the progenitor has been 
accepted and maintained by them.* Why does the 
Purusha Sukta make no mention of Manu ? This is 
strange because the author of the Purusha Sukia seems 
to be aware of the fact that Manu Svayambhuva is called 
Viraj and Viraj is called Adi Purusha*, since he too 
speaks of Virajo adhi Purushah in verse five of the Sukia. 

There is a third point in which the Purusha Sukta 
has gone beyond the Rig Veda. The Vedic Aryans were 
sufficiently advanced in their civilization to give rise to 
division of labour. Different persons among the Vedic 
Aryans followed different occupations. That they were 
conscious of it is evidenced by the following verse : 

Kig Veda, i . 118 . 6 : ** That some may go in pursuit of 
power, some in pursuit of fame, some in pursuit of wealth, 
some in pursuit of work, Ushas has awakened people so that 


> Quoted bj Muir, Vol. I, 103. 

* Quoted by Muir, Vol. I, pp. lOS-lOT. 

* Quoted by Muir, Vol. I. pp. IIO'IIS. 

* There U hewerer a great deal of confosion when one oomes to detaila. The 
V\thntt Piirana aays that Brahma dinded hu person into two parts : with the one 
half he became a male, with the other half a female. The female was called 
Satarupa who by incesaantly practising aosters fervour of a highly arduous 
description acqmrcd for herself as a husband a Malo called Afaau Svayambhuva. 
There is no auggestion in the Vishnu Farana of incest by Brahma with his dangbter. 

Ailareya Brahmana and the Matsya Furana on the other hand speak of Brahma 
haring begotten Manu by oommitting Ineest with his daughter Satanipa; the 
Matiya Fnrana adds that Manu by his austerity obUtined a beautiful wife named 
Ananta. According to the Itatnayana (see Uulr 1. p. tlT) htanu waa not a male 
but a female and woe a daughter ctDoAtka Prajapaii and the wife ot Kasyapa. 

* Matsya Purana—hialr, Vol. I, p. Ill, f.n. 
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each may go in pursuit of his special and different way of 
‘earning his livelihood.” 

This is as far as the Jlig Veda had gone. The Vunisha 
SiiMa goes beyond. It follows up tlie notion of division 
of labour and converts the scheme® of division of work 
into a scheme of division of workers into fixed and 
permanent occupational categories. Why does the Puntsha 
Sukta commit itself to such a perversity ? 

There is another point in which the Pnru.^ha Sukta 
departs from the Rig Veda. It is not that the Rig Veda 
speaks only of man. It speaks also of the Indo-Aryan 
nation. This nation was made up of the five tribes, which 
had become assimilated into one common Indo-Aryan 
people. The following hymns refer to these five tribes 
as moulded into a nation : 

(1) Rig Veda, vi.11.4: ” Agni, whom, abounding in 
oblations, the five tribes, bringing offerings, honour with 
prostrations, as if he were a man.” * 

(2) Rig Veda, vii . 15 . 2 : The wise and youtliful master 
of the house (Agni) who has taken up his abode among thq 
five tribes in every house,” • 

There is some difference of opinion as to who these 
five tribes are. Yaska in his Nirukta says that it denotes 
Gandharvas, Piiris, Devos, Asuras and Rakshasas. Aupa- 
manyava says that it denotes the four Varnas and the 
Nishadas. Both these explanations seem to be absurd. 
Firstly, because the five tribes are praised collectively 
as in the following hymns ; — 

(1) Rig Veda, ii . 2 . 10 ; ” May our glory shine aloft among 
the five tribes, like the heaven unsurpassable.” • 

(2) Rig Veda, vi , 46 . 7 : ** Indra, whatever force or vigour 
ejdsts in the tribe of ^ahusha or whatever glory belongs to 
the five races bring (for us).” * 


*Mair, Vol. I. p. 177. 

* Muir, Vol. I, p. 17S. 

* Muir, Vol. I, p. 178. 

* Muir, Vol. I, p. 180. 
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Such laudatory statements could not have been made 
if the five tribes included the Shudras. Besides, the word 
used is not Varnas, The word used is Jandh. That it 
refers to the five tribes and not to the four Varnas and 
Nishadas is quite cJbar from the following verse of the 
Rig Veda : r 

Rig Veda, i . 108 . 8 : ** If, O Indra and Agni, ye are abiding 
among the Yadus, Turvasas, Drukyus, Anus, Purus, come 
hither, vigorous heroes from all quarters, and drink the Soma 
which has been poured out.*’ ^ 

That these five tribes had been moulded into one Aryan 
people is clear from the Atharva Veda (iii. 24. 2) which 
says: 

** these five regions ; the five tribes springing from Manu.” 

A sense of unity and a consciousness of kind can alone 
explain why the Riskis of the Rig Vedic hymns came to 
refer to the five tribes in such manner. The questions 
are : why did the Purusha Sukta not recognise this unity 
of the five tribes and give a mythic explanation of their 
origin ? Why instead did it recognise the communal 
divisions within the tribes ? Why did the Purxisha Sukta 
regard communalism more important than nationalism ? 

These are some of the riddles of the Purusha Sukta, 
which come to light when one compares it with the Rig 
Veda. There are others, which emerge when one proceeds 
to examine the Purusha Sukta from a sociological point 
of view. 

Ideals as norms are good and are necessary. Neither 
a society nor an individual can do without a norm. But 
a norm must change with changes in time and circum- 
stances. No norm can be permanently fixed. Tliere 
must always be room for revaluation of the values of our 
norm. The possibility of revaluing values remains open 
only when the institution is not invested with sacredness. 
Sacreclncss prevents revaluation of its values. Once 
sacred, always sacred, nic Purusha Sukta makes tfic 


» Ihtd I. p. 179. 
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ChaluTvamya a sacred institution, a divine ordination. 
Why did the Purusha Sukta make a particular form of 
social order so sacred as to be beyond criticism and 
beyond change ? Why did it want to make it a permanent 
ideal beyond change and even* beyond criticism ? This 
is the first riddle of the Purusha SuUta which strikes a 
student of Sociology. 

In propounding tlie doctrine of Chaiurvarnya, the 
Puriisha Sulcia plays a double gome. It proceeds first 
to raise the real, namely, the existence of the four classes 
in the Indo-Aryan Society to the status of an ideal. This 
is a deception because the ideal is in no way different 
from facts as they exist. After raising the real to the 
status of the ideal, it proceeds to make a show of giving 
effect to what it regards as an ideal. This again is a 
deception because the ideal already exists in fact. This 
attempt of the Punishn Sukta to idealize tlic real and 
to realize the ideal, is a kind of political jugglery, the like 
of which, I am sure, is not to be found in any other book 
of religion. IVhat else is it if not a fraud and a deception ? 
To idealize the ijcal, which more often than not is full of 
inequities, is a very selfish thing to do. Only when a 
person finds a personal advantage in things as they are 
that he tries to idealize the real. To proceedjto make 
such an ideal real is nothing short of criminal. It means 
perpetuating iniquity on the ground that whatever is once 
settled is settled for all times. Such a view is opposed to 
all morality. No society with a social conscience has ever 
accepted it. On the contrary, whatever progress in 
improving the terms of associated life between individuals 
and classes has been made in the course of history, is due 
ehtirely to the recognition of the ethical doctrine that 
what is -wrongly settled is never settled and must be 
resettled. The principle underlying the Purusha Sukta 
is, therefore, criminal in intent and anti-social in its 
results. For, it aims to perpetuate an illegal gain obtained 
by one class and an unjust ^vrong inflicted upon another. 
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IVlmt can l>c the motive l^clihu] this jugglery of the 
Purusha Sulla ? This is the sceoiul riddle. 

The last and tlic greatest of all these riddles, whieh 
emerge out of a sociological .senitiny of the Purusha 
Sukta, is the one relating to the position of the Shudra. 
The Purusha Sukta concerns itself u'ith the origin 
of the classes, and says they were created by God— 
a doctrine which no theology Ims thought it wise to 
propound. 'I’his in itself is a strange thing. But what 
is astonishing is the plan of equating different classes to 
dirTcrcnl parts of the body of llie Creator. The equation 
of the different classes to diflerent parts of the body is 
not a matter of accident. It is deliberate. Tlie idea 
behind this plan seems to be to discover a formula which 
will solve two problems, one of fixing the functions of the 
four classes and the other of fixing the gradation of the 
four classes after a preconceived plan. The formula of 
equating difTcrent classes to the different parts of the 
body of the Creator has this advantage. The part fixes 
the gradation of tlic class and tlie gradation in its turn 
fixes the function of the class. The Brahmin is equated 
to the mouth of the Creator. Mouth being the noblest 
part of the anatomy, the Brahmin becomes the noblest of 
the four classes. As lie is the noblest in the scale, he is 
given the noblest function, that of custodian of knowledge 
and learning. The Kshairiya is equated to the arms of 
the Creator. Among the limbs of a person, arms are 
next below the mouth. Consequently, the Kshairiya is 
given an ordej of precedence next belo^v the Brahmin 
and is given a function which is second only to knowledge, 
namely, fighting. The Vaishya is equated to the thighs 
of the Creator. In the gradation of limbs the thighs are 
next below the arms. Consequently, the Vaishya is 
given an order of precedence next below the Kshairiya 
and is assigned a function of industry and trade which in 
name and fame ranks or rather did rank in ancient times 
below that of a warrior. The Shudra is equated to the 
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feet of the Creator. The feet form the lowest and the 
most ignoble part of the human frame. Aceordingly, the 
Shttdra is plaeed last in the social order and is given the 
filthiest function, namely, to serve ns a menial. 

Why did the Puruslia SuHa choose such a method of 
illustrating the creation of the four classes ? Why did it 
equate the Shudra to the feet? Why did it not take 
some other illustration to show how the four classes were 
created ? It is not that Puruslia is the only stock simile 
used to explain creation. Compare the explanation of the 
origin of the Vedas contained in the Chhandogya Vpanishad. 
It says' ; 

*' Prajapati infused warmth into the tvorlds, and from tiicm 
so heated he drew forth their essenees, via., Agni (fire) from 
the earth, Vayu (wind) from the air, and Sarya (the sun) 
from the sky. lie infused warmth into these three deities, 
and from them so heated he drew forth their essences, — from 
Agni the nc verses, from Vayu the yajus verses and from 
Surya the saman verses. He then infused heat into this 
triple science, and from it so heated he drew forth its 
essences — from ric verses the syllable bhuh, from yajus verses 
bhuvah, and from Saman verses soar,** 

Here is an explanation of the origin of the Vedas from 
different deities. So far as the Indo-Axyans are concerned, 
there was no dearth of them. There were thirty crores 
of them. An explanation of the origin of the four Varnas 
from four gods would have mamtained equality of dignity 
by birth of all the four classes. Why did the Puntsha 
Suhta not adopt this line of explanation ? 

Again, would it not have been possible for the author of 
the PuTusha Sukia to say that the different classes were 
born from the different mouths of the Purusha. Sueh a 
conception could not have hecn diflicult because the 
Purusha of the Purusha Suhta has one thousand heads, 
enough to assign one species of creation to one of his 
heads. Such a method of explaining creation could not 
have been unknown to the author of the Purusha Sukta. 

* Mllir. Vol. m, p. 5. 
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For wc find it used by the KiV//i« Parana to explain tiic 
origin of the dificrent Vrdas m may be seen from the 
following extract* : 

“ From his eastern month Urnhma fonned the Gayntri, 
the nc verses, tlic lri\Tit, the sama-rathnntara and of 
sacrifices, tl»c ngnistoma. From his sotUhem mouth he 
created tlic yajus verses the IrishtuW) metre, tlic ])anclmdasa 
stoma, the brihatsaman, and the ukthya. From Ids western 
mouth he formed the soman verses, the jngati metre, the 
saptndasa stoma, the Vaimpn, nn<I the alimtrn. From his 
northern mouth he formed the cknvimsa, the athan'an, the 
nptoryaman with the anushtubh and virnj metres.*’ 

The Harivamsa has another way of explaining the origin 
of the Vctlas. According to it* : 

“ The god fashioned the Pig Veda with the Yajus from 
his eyes, the Sama Veda from the tip of his tongue, and 
the AOiarvan from his head.” 

Assuming that for some reason the author of the 
Puru-dia Sukia could not avoid using the body of the 
Creator and its different parts for explaining the origin 
and the relation of the four classes, the question still 
remains as to why he chose to equate the different parts 
of the Purasha to the different classes in the manner in . 
which he does. 

The importance of this question is considerably 
heightened when one realizes that the Purusha Sukia is 
not tlie only instance in whicli the different parts of the 
body of the Creator are used as illustrations to explain 
the origin of the different classes in society. The same 
explanation is given by the sage Vaishampayana to 
explain the origin of Che various classes of priests employed 
in the performance of sacrifices. But what a difference 
is there between the two ! The explanation of Vaishyam- 
payana which is reported in the Harivamsa reads as 
follows’ ; 


‘ Stuir, Vo3. Ill, p. 11. 
*Mmr. Vol. Ill, p. 13. 
»arair, Vol. I, pp. 154.i55. 
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“Thus the glorious Lortl Ilari Nnrayana, covering the 
entire waters, slept on the world which had become one sea, 
in the midst of the vast expanse of fluid (rajoj), resembling a 
mighty ocean, himself free from passion {virajashaU), with 
mighty arms ; Brahmans know him as the undecaying. 
Invested through austere fervour wiUi the light of his own 
form and clothed with triple time (post, present and future) 
the Lord then slept. PunishoUama (Vishnu) is whatever is 
declared to he the highest. Punnha the sacrifice, and 
everything else which is known by the name of Purusha. 
Here how the Brahmins devoted to sacrifice, and called ritvijas, 
were formerly produced by him from his o\m body for offering 
sacrifices. The Lord created from his mouth the Brahman, 
who is the chief, and the udgatri, who chants the Saman ; 
from his arms the hairi and the adkvaryu. He then . . . 
created the prasiotri, the maUravaruna, and the pralishthatri ; 
from his belly the pralihariri and the potri, from his thighs 
the achhavaJea and the neshtri, from his hands the agnidhra 
and the sacrificial hrahmanya, from his arms thegrauon and the 
sacrificial unnetri. Thus did the divine Lord of the world 
create the sixteen excellent ritvijas, the uttcrers of all sacrifices. 
Therefore this Purusha is formed of sacrifice and is called the 
Veda ; and all the Vedas with the Vedangas, Upanishads and 
ceremonies are formed of his essence.** 

There were altogether seventeen different classes of 
priests required for the performance of a sacrifice. It 
could never be possible for anyone attempting to explain 
the origin of each by reference to a distinct part of the 
body of the Creator to avoid using the feet of the Purusha 
as the origin of a class, the limbs of the Purusha being 
so few and the number of priests being so many. Yet 
what does Vaishampayana do ? He does not mind using 
the same part of the Creator’s body to explain the origin 
of more than one class of priests. He most studiously 
avoids using the feet as the origin of anyone of them. 

The situation becomes completely intriguing when one 
compares the levity -with which the Skudras are treated 
in the Purusha Sukia with the respect with which the 
Brahmins are treated in the Harivainsa in the matter of 
their respective origins. Is it because of malice that the 
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Pnrttsha Suhta did not hesitate to say that tlio Shudra 
was born from the feet of the Piirusha and liiat Ins duty 
was to serve ? If so what is tlic cause of this malice ? 


IV 

The riddles about the Shudras mentioned above are 
those which arise out of a sociological scrutiny of the 
Purushn SuJda. There arc other riddles regarding the 
position of the Shudra which arise out of later develop- 
ments of the ideal of Chaturvamrja. To appreciate tliese 
results it is necessary first to take note of these later 
developments. Tlic later developments of Chatiirvarnya 
are mainly two. First is tlic creation of the fifth class 
next below the Shudras, The second is the separation 
of the Shudra from Hic first three Vamas, These changes 
have become so integrntc<l with the original scheme of the 
Purusha Sukia that they have given rise to peculiar terms 
and expressions so well-known that everybody understands 
what they stand for. These terms ore : Savarnas, Avamas, 
Dvijas, nan-DviJas and Traivamikas. They stand to 
indicate the sub-divisions of the original four classes and 
tlie degree of separation between them. It is necessary 
to take note of the relative position of these classes because 
they disclose a new riddle. If this riddle has not caught 
the eye of the people, it is because of tw’O reasons. 
Firstly, because students have not cared to note that 
these names are not mere names but that tliey stand for 
definite rights and priviieges and secondly because they 
liave not eared to find out whether the groupings made 
under these names are logical having regard to the rights 
and privileges they connote. 

Let us therefore see what is the de jure connotation of 
these terms. Savama is generally contrasted with Avarna. 
Savarna means one' who belongs to one of the four Vamas. 
Avarna means one who does not belong to any one of 
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the four Farnas. The Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and ShuAras are Sovarnas. The Untouchables or 
Ati-Shudras are called Avamas, those who have no 
Varna. Logieally, the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras are within the Chalurvamya. Logicallj’, the 
Untouehables or the Ati-Shndras ate outside the 
Chaturvarnya. Dvija is generally contrasted with non- 
Dvija. Dvija literally means twice-born and non-Dvija 
means one who is bom only once. The distinction is 
based on the right to have Upanayana. The Upanayana 
is treated as a second birth. Those who have the right 
to wear the sacred thread ate called Dvijas. Those who 
have no right to ivear it are called non-Dvijas. The 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Fatsfiyos have the right to 
wear the sacred thread. Logically, they are Dvijas. 
The Shudras and the Ati-Shudras have no right to wear the 
sacred thread. Logically, they are both non-Dvijas. The 
Traivarnika is contrasted with the Shudra. But there is 
nothing special in this contrast. It conveys the same dis- 
tinction which is conveyed by the distinction between the 
Dvijas and the non-Dvijas except the fact that the contrast 
is limited to the Shudra and does not extend to the 
Ati-Shudra. This is probably because this terminology 
came into being before the rise of the Ati-Shudras as a 
separate class. 

Bearing in mind that both the Shudra and the Ati- 
Shudra are non-Dvijas, why then is the Shudra regarded 
as Savama and the Ati-Shudra as Avama ? Why is the 
former within and why is the latter outside the 
Chalurvamya 7 The Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shudras are all within the four corners of the Chaturvarnya. 
They are all Sovarnas. Why then is the Shudra denied 
the right of the Traivarnikas 1 

Can tliere be a greater riddle than the riddle of the 
Shudras 1 Surely, it calls for investigation and explana- 
tion as to who they were and how they came to be the 
fourth Varna in the Aryan Society. 
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THE BUAHMANIC THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE SIHJDRAS 

Has the Brahmnnic litcrnturc nny explanation to offer 
which can account for the origin of the Shudrns ? There 
is no doubt that the Brahmnnic literature is full of legends 
regarding creation which touch upon Hie creation of the 
universe, of man and of the diJTcrcnt Vnrnas. Whether 
or not they furnish any clue to discover the origin of the 
Shudras, there can be no doubt tlint all such theories 
should find a place in a book wliich is concerned with the 
problem of the Shudras if for no other reason than that of 
assembling all material relating to the Shudras in one 
place and making their story complete. It would be 
better to take each piece of the Brohmanic literature 
•separately, and note what contribution it has to make to 
the subject. 


1 

To begin with the Vedas. As to the Rig Veda, the legend 
about creation to be found in its Sukta known as the 
Purusha Sukta has already been set out in the previous 
Chapter. It now remains to take note of the legends 
contained in the other Vedas. 

There are two recensions of the Yajur Veda : (1) the 
White Y ajur Veda and (2) the Black Yajur Veda. To take 
the White Yajur Veda first. The Vajasaneyi Samkita of 
the White Yajur Veda sponsors two theories. One is a 
mere reproduction of the Pttrttsha Sukta of the Rig Veda 
with this difference that it has 22 verses, while the original 
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as it occurs in the Rig Veda has only 10 verses. Tlie six 
additional verses in the White Yajur Veda read as 
follows : 

17. Brought forth from the waters and from the essence 
of the earth, he was produced by Vishvakarman in the 
beginning. Tvashta gives him form ; that is the Universe 
of Purushn on all sides in the beginning. 

18. I know this great Furusha, of the colour of the sun, 
beyond darkness. Only by knowing him docs one go beyond 
death ; there is no other path for going. 

19. Frajapati moves in the interior of the womb ; though 
unborn, he is born in many forms. Wise men see his source ; 
wise men desire the place of the Marichis. 

20. He who shines for the gods, he who is the priest of 
the gods, he who was bom before the gods, — salutation to that 
shining offspring of Brahma. 

21. The gods, generating the shining offspring of Brahma, 
said in the beginning : “ That Brahmin who knows thus, — the 
gods will be under his control.** 

22. Sri and Laxmi are his wives ; the day and night his 
sides ; the stars his ornament ; the Ashwins his bright face. 
Grant me my desires ; grant me that ; grant me everything. 

The second explanation contained in the Vajasaneyi 

Samhiia is quite different from the Purusha Sukta. It 
reads as follows : 

V.S,, :dv . 28. * — “ He lauded ^vith one. Living beings 
were formed. He lauded with three : the Brahman was 
created ; Brdhmanaspati was the ruler. He lauded with five : 
coasting things were created ; Bkutanampati was the ruler. 
He lauded with seven ; the seven rishis were created : Dhatri 
was the ruler. He lauded with nine ; the Fathers were 
created : Adiii was the ruler. He lauded with eleven : the 
seasons were created : the Ariavas were the rulers. He 
lauded with thirteen : the months were created : the year 
was the ruler. He lauded with fifteen ; the Kshattra (the 
Kshairiya) was created : Indra was the ruler. He lauded 
with seventeen : animals were created ; Brihaspati was the 
ruler. lie lauded with nineteen : the Shudra and the Arya ' 
[Vaishya) were created : day andjught were the rulers. He 
lauded with tweiity-bne : animab witffundivided hoofs were 

* Mtiir, Vol. I, p. 18. ~~ — . 
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crculcd ; T'Vintna \va<? tljc ruler. He lauded witlj twenty* 
three; small animals were created: ru^hayi was the ruler. 
He laxuled with twenty-live: wil<l nnimals were created: Vayu 
was the nder (compare 7?.K„ x . 00 . 8). He lauded with 
twenty-seven : licuvcn and earth separated : Tartw, Jtiidras 
and Adityas separated after them : they were the rulers. 
He lauded with thirty-one: living beings were created: 
the first and second halves of the month were the rulers. 
He lauded with thirty-one ; existing things were tranquillized : 
Prajapati Parameshthin was the ruler.” 

Now to turn to the Black Yajur Veda. The Taitliriya 
Samhila of the Black Yajur Veda gives altogctlicr fiv'c 
explanations. Tlie one at iv, 3, 10 is the same as has 
been put forth by the Vajasancyi Samhita of the White 
Yajur Veda at (xiv. 28) and which has been reproduced 
earlier. Of the rest those which narrate the origin of the 
Shudra arc set out below : — 

11 . 4 . lU.l. ‘ — The gods were afraid of the Jtojanya 
when he was in the womb. Tlxey bound him with bonds 
when he was in the womb. Consequently, this Pajanya is 
born bound. If he were born unbound he would go on slaying 
his enemies. In regard to whatever Rajanya any one desires 
that he should be bom tmbound, and should go on slaying 
his enemies, let him offer for him this Aindra-Barhaspatya 
oblation. A Rajanya has the character of Indra, and a 
Brahman is Brihaspali. It is through the Brahman that 
anyone releases the Rajanya from his bond. The golden 
bond, a gift, manifestly releases from the bond that fetters 
him.” 

(2) T.S., vii . 1 . 1 . 4. • — ” Prajapati desired, ‘ may I 
propagate.’ He formed the Trivrit (stoma) from his mouth. 
After it were produced the deity Agni, the metre Gayatri, 
the Saman (called) Rathantara, of men the Brahmin, of 
beasts the goats. Hence they are the chief (mukhyah) 
because they were created from the mouth (mukhatah). 
From (his) breast, from his arms, he formed the Panchadasa 
(stoma). After it were created the god, Indra, the Trishtubh 
metre, the Saman (called) Brihat, of men the Rajanya, of 


i Muir. Vol. I. p. 22 , 
• Muir, VoL I, p. 16. 
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beasts the hheep. iieiiec tuev are \*igorous, because they 
were created from vigour. From (his) middle he formed tlic 
Saptadasa (stoma). After it were crcntctl the pods (called) 
the 'Yisvedevas, ttie Jagali metre, the Samnn cahed the 
Vairupa, of men the Vaishya, of beasts kino. lienee they are 
to be eaten, because they were created from the receptacle 
of food. MTicrcforc they arc more numerous than others, 
for the most numerous deities were created after (the 
Saptadasa). From his foot he fomie<l the Ekavimsa (Stoma), 
After it were created tl»c Anushtubh metre, the Saninn called 
Vairaja, of men the Shudra, of beasts the horse. lienee 
these two, both the horse and the Shudra, arc transporters 
of (other) creatures. Hence (loo) tlic Shudra is incapacitated 
for sacrifice, because no deities were created after (tlic 
Ekavimsa). lienee (too) these two subsist by their feet, for 
they were created from the fooL** 

Coming to the Aiharva Veda, there ore altogether four 
explanations. One of these is the same as the Pnrusha 
Suliia of the Rig Veda. It occurs at xix , C. The others 
are as stated below : 

(1) A.V., Mv . 6 , 1. — “ The Drahvxan was born Die first, 
with ten heads and ten faces. He first drank the soma ; 
he made poison powerless.” 

(2) * XV . 8 . 1 . — ” He (the Vratya) became filled 
with passion, thence sprang the Rajanya." 

(8) A.V., * XV . 0 . 1. — “ Let the king to whose house the 
Vratya who knows this, comes as a guest, cause him to be 
respected as superior to himself. So doing he does no injury 
to his royal rank, or to his realm. From him arose the 
Brahman {Brahmin) and the KshaUra {Kshatriya). They 
said ‘ Into whom shall we enter,* etc,** 


n 

To proceed to the Brahmanas. The SalapathaBrahmana 
contains six explanations. There arc two which concern 


* Mnir, Vol. I, p. 21. 

* Mnir, Vol. I, p. 22. 

* Malr, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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themselves ^vith the creation of llic Varnas. Of the two, 
the one wliich speaks of 0»e origin of the Skudras is given 
below ; 

S.S., * xiv .4.2. 2D. — “ Bralima (here, according to the 
commentator, existing in the form of Agni and representing 
the Brahmana caste) was formerly this (universe), one only. 
Being one, it did not dcvclopc. It energetically created nn 
excellent form, the Kshattra, viz., those among the gods who 
arc powers (Kshattrani), Indro, Vanina, Soma, Itudra, 
Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, Isann. lienee nothing is superior 
to the Kshattra. Therefore the Brahmana sits below the 
Ivshatriya at the Rajasuya sacrifice j he confers that glory 
on the Kshattra (the royal power). This, the Bralinia, is 
the source of the Kshattra. Hence, although the king 
attains supremacy, he at the end resorts to the Brahman 
as his source, ^Vhocver destroys him (the Brahman) 
destroys his om\ source. He becomes most miserable, as one 
who has injured a superior. He did not devciope. He 
created the Vis, viz., those classes of gods who arc designated 
by troops, Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Visvedevas, Maruts. 

He did not devciope. He created the Shudra class Fushan. 
This earth is Pushan ; for she nourishes all that exists. He 
did not develope. He energetically creoted an excellent form. 
Justice (Dharma), This is the ruler (Kshattra) of, the ruler 
(Kshattra), namely, Justice. Hence nothing is superior to 
Justice. Therefore the weaker seeks (to overcome) the 
stronger by Justice, as by a king. This justice is truth. In 
consec^uence they say of a man who speaks truth, ‘ he speaks 
justice.’ For this is both of these. This is the Brahma, 
Kshattra, Vis and Shudra. Through Agni it became Brahma 
among the gods, the Brahmana among men, through the 
(diviae) Kshstnys e {hainsit) Kshstnys, tbrougtt the (divine) 
Vaishya a (human) Vaishya, through the (divine) Shudra a 
(human) Shudra. Wherefore it is in Agni among the gods 
and in a Brahman among men that they seek after an 
abode.” 

The Taittiriya Brahmana is responsible for the following 
explanations : 
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(1) . 2 . C . 7. — ^‘The Bfahmana caste is sprung 
from the gods ; the Shudras from the iUuras.’* 

(2) T.B.,* m. 2 . 0 . 0 .— “This Shudra has sprung from 
nomexistence/* 


III 

Here is a complete collection of all the Brahmanic 
speculations on the origin of the four classes and of the 
Shudras. The ancient Brahmins were evidently conscious 
of the fact that the origin of the four classes was an 
unusual and uncommon social phenomenon and that the 
place of the Shudra in it was very unnatural and that this 
called for some explanation. Otherwise, it would be 
impossible to account for these innumerable attempts to 
explain the origin of the Chaiurvarnya and of the Shudra. 

But what is one to say of these explanations ? The 
variety of them is simply bewildering. Some allege that 
Punisha was the origin of the four Vamas, and some attri- 
bute their origin to Brahma, some to Prajapati and some 
to Vratya. The same source gives differing explanations. 
The White Yajur Veda has two explanations, one in terms 
of Purusha, the other in terms of Prajapati. The Black 
Yajur Veda has three explanations to offer. Two are in 
terms of Prajapati, the third in terms of Brahman. The 
Atharva Veda has four explanations, one in terms of 
Purusha, second in terms of Brahman third in terms of 
Vraiya and fourth quite different from the first three. 
Even when the theory is the same, the details are not 
the same. Some explanations such as those in terms of 
Prajapati, or Brahma are theological. Others in terms 
of Manu or Kasyapa are in humanistic terms. It is 
imagination running riot. There is in them neither 
history nor sense. Prof. Max Muller commenting on the 
Brdhmanas has said : 


»Muir, Vol. I.p. 2t. 
• Moir, Vol. I, p. 21. 
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Tlic Bmhmnnns represent no doubt r most interesting 
pliRsc in tlic history of the Indioti mind, but judged by 
themselves, ns litcrnry productions, they arc most disappoint- 
ing. No one svoidd have supposed that at so early a period, 
and in so primitive a slate of society, there could have risen 
up a Utcraturc whicli for pedantry nnd downright absurdity 
can hardly be matched anywhere. There is no lack of striking 
thoughts, of bold c.xprcssions, of sound reasoning, nnd 
curious traditions in these collections. But these arc only 
like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set iu brass 
and lead. The general character of these svorks is marked by 
shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and 
antiquarian pedantry. It is most important to the Iiistorian 
that he should know how sooa the fresh and healthy growth 
of a nation can be blighted by priestcraft nnd superstition. 

It is most important tliat we should know that nations arc 
liable to these epidemics in Ihclr youth ns well ns in their 
dotage. Tlicsc works deserve to be studied ns the pliysician 
studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving of madmen.” * 

On reading these Brahmanic speculations on the origin 
of the four Varnas and particularly of tlie Shudras one is 
very much reminded of tliese words of Prof. Max Muller. 
All these speculations are really the twaddles of idiots and 
ravings of madmen and as such they ore no use to the 
student of history who is in search of a natural explanation 
of a human problem. 

* M&x UoUer : Ancient SaoBktit Latentare (Paninj office edition) P. 200. 
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THE BRAIT5IANIC THEORY OF 'HIE STATUS 
OF THE SHUDRAS 

So much tor the Brahmanic view of the origin ot tlie 
Shuelra. Turning to the Brnhmanic view of tlie civil 
status of the Shudra, what strikes one is the long list of 
disahilitics, accompanied by a most dire system of pains 
and penalties to which the Shudra is subjected by the 
Brahmanie law-givers. 

The disabilities and penalties of the Shudra found in 
the Samhilas and the Brahmanas were few, ns may be seen 
from the following extracts : — 

I. According to the KalhaUa Snmhila ( xxxi.2 ) and 
the Maitrayani Samhita (iv.1.3 ; i.8.3) 

“ A Shudra should not be allowed to milk the cow whose 
nulk is used for Acnihotm.’* 

II. The Satapatka Brah7nana(iii.l.l.t0), the Maitrayani 
Samhita (vii. 1.1.0) and also the Panchavimxa Brahmana 
(vi.1.11) say : — 

“ The Shudra must not be .spoken to when performing a 
sncriOce and a Shudra must not be present when a saerinec 
is being performed.” 

III. The Satapatha Brahmana (xiv.1.31) and the 
Kathaha Samhita (xi.lO) further provide that 

" The Shudra must not be admitted to Soma drink.” 

IV. The Aitareya Brahmana (vii.29.4,) and the Panch- 
avimsa Brahmana (vi.1.11) reached the culminating point 
when they say: — 

” Shudra is a servant of anotlxer (and c.annot be anything 
else).” 

But what in the beginning was a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, seems to have developed into a storm, which 
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has literally ovcrwlielnicd the Shiidras. For, ns will be 
seen from the extracts given from later penal legislation 
by the Sutrakaras like Apasiaviha, Baudhayana, etc. 
and the SmriUkaras like Manu nnd otliers, the growtii of 
tlie disabilities of the Shudras lias been at a maddening 
speed and to an extent which is quite unthinkable. 

The disabilities arc so deadening that it would be 
impossible to believe them unless one sees them in cold 
print. They arc, however, so numerous that it is impossible 
to present them in their fullness. To enable those, who 
do not know them, to have some idea of tliese disabilities, 
I have assembled below in one place illustrative statements 
by the dilTercnt Siiirakaraa and Smritikaras relating to 
the disabilities of tlie Slmdras scattered in their Law Books. 


11 

(0 

(A) The Apastamba Dharma Sutra says : 

“ There are four castes— Brahmonos, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras. 

Amongst these, each preceding (caste) is superior by birth 
to the one following' : 

For all these, excepting Shudras and those who have 
committed bad actions are ordained (1) the initiation 
(Upanayana or the wearing of the sacred thread), (2) the 
study of the Veda and (3) the kindling of the sacred fire (i.e., 
the right to perform sacrifices)*.*’ 

(B) This is what the VasisWia Dharma Sutra says : 
“ There are four castes (Varna) Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, 

Vaishyas and Shudras. 

Three castes, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas (are 
called) twee-bom. 

* Prasna 1, Patala I, Kbanda ], Sutraa 4-S. 

• Ibtd, Sutra 6. 
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Their first-birth is from the mother; the second from 
the investiture with tlie sacred girdle. In that (second birtli) 
the Savitri is the mother, but the teacher is said to be the 
father. 

They call the teacher father, because he gives instruction in 
the Veda*. 

Tlie four castes arc distinguished by their origin and by 
particular sacraments. 

There is also the following passage of the Veda : ‘ The 
Brahmana was his mouth, the Kshalriya formed his arms; 
the Vaishyo his thighs ; the Shudra ^vas born from his feet.’ 

It has been declared in the following passage of the Veda 
that a Shudra shall not rcc<uve the sacraments. * He created 
the Brahmana with the Gayatri (metre), the Kshatriya witli 
the Trishtubh, the Vaishya with the Jagati, the Shudra 
without any metre ” 

(C) The Manu Smriii propounds the following view on 
the subject : 

** For the prosperity of Ihe worlds, he (the creator) from 
his mouth, arms, thighs and feet created the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra*. 

The Brahmana, Kshatriya (and) Vaishya constitute the 
three twice-born castes ; but the fourth, the Shudra has only 
one birth 


(m) 

(A) The Apastamba Dharma Sutra says : 

“ (A Traivarnika) shall never study (the Veda) in a burial 
ground nor anywhere near it Avithin the throw of a Samya. 

If a village has been built over a burial ground or its surface 
has been cultivated as a field, the recitation of the Veda in 
such a place is not prohibited. 

But if that place is known to have been a burial ground, he 
shall not study (there). 

A Shudra and an outcaste are (included by the term) 
burial-ground, (and the rule given, Sutra C applies to them). 

* Chapter II, Verses 1.4. 

• Chapter IV, Vera© 3. 

* Chapter I. Verse 31. 

• Chapter X, Verse 4. 
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Some declare, that (one ought to avoid only to study) in 
the same house (where they dwell). 

But if (n student and) a Shudra woman merely look at 
each other, the recilalion of the Vwla must be interniptedh 
Food touched by a (Brahmana or other high-castc person) 
who h impure, becomes impure but not unfit for eating. 

But what has been brought (be it touched or not) by on 
impure Sudro, must not be eaten. 

A Sudra toiicbcs him, (then he shall leave off eating)* 

(B) The Vishnu Smrili says : 

“ He must not cause a member of a twice bom caste to be 
carried out by n Shudra (even though he be a kinsman of 
the deceased). 

Nor a Shudra by a member of a twice-born caste. 

A father and a mother shall be carried out by their sons ; 
(who are equal in caste to their parents). 

But Sliudras must never carry out a member of a twjcc-born 
caste, even though he be their father.” * 

(C) The Vasishtha Dharma Sulra prescribes ; — 

“ Now therefore, we will declare what may be eaten and 
what may not be eaten. 

Food given by a physician, n hunter, a woman of bad 
character, a macc-bearcr, o thief, an Abhisasta, an eunuch, 

(or) an outcaste must not be eaten. 

Nor that given by a raiser, one who has performed the 
initiatory ceremony of a Srauta-sacrifice, a prisoner, a sick 
person, a seller of the Soma plant, a carpenter, a washerman, 
a dealer in spirituous liquour, a spy, an usurer, (or) a cobbler. 

Nor that given by a Shudra •. 

Some call that Shudra race a burial-ground. 

Therefore the Veda must not be recited in the presence 
of a Shudra. 

Now they quote also the (following) verses which- Yama 
proclaimed : 

The wicked Shudra-race is manifestly a burial-ground. 
Therefore (the Veda) must never be recited in the presence 
of a Shudra 

> Prasiia 1, Patala 3. Khanda 9, Sutras &-11. 

* Piaana 1, Patala 5, Khauda 16, Sutcas 21^23. 

•Chapter XIX, Sutras 1-4. 

* Chapter XIV. Verses 1-4. 

‘ Chapter XVIII, Verses 11.15. 


s 
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Son\c become worthy receptaclri of gift’s throug!i sacrwl 
learning, ami some througli the practice of austerities. Hut 
tlxnt Brahmana whose stomach does “not contain tlie food of 
a Siiudra, Is even the worthiest receptacle of all *. 

If a Brahmana dies witli the food of a Shudm in his 
stomach, he wU become a village pig (in hU ne.xt life) or l>e 
horn in the family of tliat Shudm. 

l*or though a (Brahmana) svliose Innly is noufislied by the 
essence of a Shudra*s food may daily recite the Ve<la, though 
he may offer (an Agnihotra) or mutter (prayers, nevcrthele^?.) 
he will not f\ml the path that l«uls upwards. * ' ^ 

** But if, after eating t!ie food of a Shudrn, he has conjugal 
intercourse, (even) hts sons (begotten on a wife of his own 
caste) will belong to the giver of the food (I.e., to tlie Shudra), 
and he shall not ascend to heas'cn.*** 

(B) The .Mnnu 5mnfi says : — 

“ He (Brahmin) may not dwell in the kingdom of a Shudrn, 
nor in one full of \ji\rightcous people, nor in one invaded by 
hosts of heretics nor in one posscssetl by low*bom men. * 

A Brahmin who performs a sacrifice for a Sliudm idtould 
not be invited to dine with other Bmlimins at a Shraddhn 
ceremony. IHs company will destroy nil merit that which 
may othcnvlse be obtained from such a dinner. • 

One should carry out by the southern lown*gatc a dead 
Slmdro, but the twicc>bom by the western, northern and 
eastern (gates) respectively.” • 


{Hi) 

(A) The Apastamha Dhanna Sutra says 
“ A Brahmana shall salute stretching forward his right 
arm on a level svith his car, a ICshatriya holding it on a level 
with the breast, a Vaishya holding it on a level with the 
svaist, a Shudra holding it low (and) stretching forward the 
joined hands. * 

‘ Chapter VI, Versea 26. ~ ~ 

* Chapter VI. Verses 27.29. 

* Chapter IV', Verse 61. 

* Chapter III, Verso 178. 

* Chapter V, Verse 92. 

* Trasns 1, Patala 2. Khanda 5, Butra 16. 
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And when returning the salute of (a man belonging) to 
the hrbt (three) castes, the last syllable of the name of the 
person addressed is procluccd to the length of tlirce moras. * 
If a Shudra comes as a guest (to a Drahmana) he shall 
give him some work to do. He may feed him, after (that 
has been performed. To feet! him witliout asking liim first 
to do some w'ork is to do him honour.) 

Or the slaves (of the Brahmnna householder) shall fetch 
(rice) from the royal stores, and honour the Shudra as a 
guest.” * 

(B) The Vishnu Sjnriti prescribes : — 

“ The same punishment (payment of hundred Panas) is 
also ordained for hospitably entertaining a Shudra or 
religious ascetic at an oblation to the gotls or to the manes,”* 

(C) The Manu Smriti enjoins that : — 

” One should consider a Brahmona ten years old and a 
Kshatriya a hundred years old as fother and son ; but of them 
the Brahman (is) the father. 

Wealth, kindred, age, sects (and) knowledge as the fifth ; 
those are the causes of respect j the most important (Is) the 
last (mentioned). 

In whom among the three (higher) castes the most and 
the best of (those) five may be he is here worthy of respect j 
a Shudra (is not worthy of respect on the ground of his 
wealth or knowledge no matter how high they are. It is 
only on the ground -of his age and that too only if) he has 
attained the tenth (decade of his life that he becomes worthy 
of respect and not before.) * 

For not by years, nor by grey hair, not by wealth, nor 
kindred (is superiority); the seers made the rule — 'Who knows 
the Veda completely, he is great among us. 

Of Brahmins, superiority (is) by knowledge, but of 
JCshatriyas by valour; of Vaishyas by reason of property 
(and) wealth, and of Shudras by age. 

One is not, therefore, aged because his head is grey ; 
whoever, although a youth, has perused (the Vedas), him the 
gods consider an elder, ‘ 

» Jbi4, Sutra 17. 

* Ptasna II, Patals 2, KhsiidA 4, Sutrs« 19-20. 

* Chapter V, Sutra 115. 

♦Chapter II, Verses 135-37. 

* Chapter II. Verses 154 ISO. 
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Now a Kshatriya is not cal!e<l a guest in a Hralimm*s 
house, nor a Vaishya nor a Shudra ; neither is a friend, tlie 
kinsman, nor a Guru (of the houseliolder). (That is, a 
Brahmin has alone the right to have the honour of being 
treated as a guest in a Brahmin*s liouse). 

But if a Kshatriya come as a guest to tlie Iiouse after the 
said Braiimiii-s have eaten, one should give liim food (if) lie 
wishes. 

If a Vaishya (or) Shudra come to the house as guests, tlic 
Brahmin should give them food but with the servants, using 
kindness," * 


(tu) 

(A) According to the Apaslamba Dharma Sutra : — 

" lie who has killed a ICshatriya shall give a thousand cows 

(to Brahmins for the expiation of the act). 

He shall give, a hundred cows for the killing of a Vaishya, 
(only) ten for a Shudra." • 

(B) According to tlic Gautama Dharma Sutra : — 

** A Kshatriya (shall be fined) one hundred (Karshapanas) 
if he abuses a Brahmana. 

In case of an assault (on a Brahmana) twice as much. 

A. Vaishya (who abuses a Brahmana, shall pay) one and a 
half (times as much as a ICshatriya). 

But a Brahmana (who abuses) a Kshatriya (shall pay) 
fifty (Karshapanas). 

One half of that amount (if he abuses) a Vaishya. 

And if he abuses a Shudra nothing." • 

(C) According to BrihaspatVs Dharma Shasira : — 

" For a Brahmin abusing a Kshatriya, the fine shall be 
half of a hundred (fifty) Fanas ; for abusing a Vaisya, half 
of fifty (twenty-five) Panas j for abusing a Shudra twelve and 
a half." 

“ This punishment has been declared for abusing a virtuous 
Shudra (i.e., a Shudra who accepts his low status and does 
willingly the duties attached to that status) who^ has conf- 
mitted no wrong ; no offence is imputable to a Brahmin 
for abusing a Shudra devoid of virtue. 

‘ Chaplet III, Vereea 110-112. 

* 1‘rasna I, Patala 9, Khanda 24, Satraa 1.3. - 

» Chapter XU, Bulras 8-13, 
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A Vwshya shall be fined a hundred (Panas) for reviling a 
ICshatriya ; a ICshatriya reviKng a Vaishya shall have to pay 
half of that amount as a fine. 

In the case of a ICshatriya reviling a Shudra the fine shall 
be twenty Panas ; in the case of a Vaishya, the double amount 
is declared to be the proper fine by persons learned in law. 

A Shudra shall be compelled to pay the first fine for 
abusing a Vaishya ; the middling fine for abusing a Xshatriya ; 
and the highest fine for abusing n Brahmin.”' 

(D) According to the Manu Smriii : — 

A Kshatriya who reviles a Brahmin ought to be fined one 
hundred (Panas) ; a Vaishya one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, but a Shudra ought to receive corporal punishment. 

A Brahmin should be fined fifty if, he has thrown insult 
on a Kshatriya, but the fine shall be a half of fifty if on a 
Vaishya and twelve if on a Shudra.* 

In the murder of a Kshatriya, one fourth (part) of the 
penance for slaying a Brahman is declared to be the proper 
penance ; an eighth part in the case of a Vaishya ; and in 
(the case of) a Shudra (who) lives virtuously, one sixteenth 
part must be admitted (as the proper penance). 

But if one of the highest of the twice»bom (a Brahmin) 
slay a Kshatriya involuntarily he may, in order to cleanse 
himself give a thousand cows and a bull. 

Or let him for three years (with senses) subdued and locks 
braided, follow the observances of one who has slain a 
Brahmin, living in a place rather far from the town, his dwelling 
place the foot of a tree. 

The highest of a twice-bom (the Brahmin) should practise 
just this expiation for a year on having slain a Vaishya who 
lives virtuously and give one hundred and one (heads) of 
cattle. 

The slayer of a Shudra should practise exactly all these 
observances for six months ; or he may give to a priest ten 
white cows and a bull.” • 

(E) According to the Vishnu Smriti : — 

“ With whatever limb an inferior Insults or hurts his 
superior in caste, of that limb the king shall cause him to be 
deprived. 


* Cbtpter XX, Verte* 7*11. 
•Chapter VIII. Verses 267-268. 

* Chapter XI. Verses 127-131. 
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ir he places himself on the same scat with his superior, 
he shall be banished with a mark on his buttocks. 

If he spits on him he shall lose both lips. 

If he breaks ^vind against him, he shall lose his hind parts. 

If he uses abusive language, his tongue. I 

If a low-bom man through pride give instruction (to n 
member of the lighest caste) concerning his duty, let the king 
order hot oil to be dropped into his mouth. 

If a Shudra man mentions the name or caste o^ a superior 
rcvilingly, an iron pin ten inches long shall be thrust into his 
mouth (red hot) *.*’ . . 

(o) 

(A) According to the Brihaspati Smriii : — 

“ A Shudra teacliing the precepts of religion or uttering 
the words of the Veda, or insulting a Brahmin shall be 
punished by cutting out his tongue V* 

(B) According to the Gautama Dkarma Suira : — 

“ Now if he listens intentionally to (a recitation of) the 
Veda, his cars shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac. 

If he recites (Vedic texts). Ills tongue shall be cut out. 

If he remembers them, his body shall be split in twain 

(C) According to the Manu Smriti : — • 

“ One who teaches for hire, also one who learns by paying 
hire ; (a Shudra) teacher and one who leams from him are 
unfit for being invited at the performance in honour of the 
Devas and Pitris *. 

One may not give advice to a Shudra, nor (give him) the 
remdns (of food) or of butter that has been offered. 

And one may not teach him the law or enjoin upon him 
reUg\tfa% obstflrvances. 

For he -who tells him the law and he who enjoins upon him 
(religious) observances, he indeed together with that (Shudra) 

sinks into the darkhess'bf the heU callW Aisamvrita*. ' 

One should never recite (the Vedas) indistinctly or hi the 
presence of a Shudra ; nor having recited the Veda at the end 
of the night, (though) fatigued may one sleep again 

* Chapter V, Sntrtw 19>25. 

» Chapter XU, Ver«e 12. 

• Chapter XX. Sutrae 4-6. 

♦ Chapter III. Verse 156. 

* Chapter IV, Verse* 78-81. • ‘ 

• ChapUr IV, Verse &9. 
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(vi) 

This is what the Manu Smriti says : — 

“ A Brahmin may take possession of the goods of a Shudra 
with perfect peace of mind, for, since nothing at all belongs 
to this Shudra as his own, he is one whose property may be 
taken away by his master *. 

Indeed, an accumulation of wealtli should not be made by 
a Shudra even if he is able to do so, for the sight of mere 
possession of wealth by a Shudra injures the Brahmin 

{mi) 

Here is the advice of the Manu Smriti to the king: — 
“ He who can claim to be a Brahmin merely ou account of 
his birth, or he who only calls himself a Brahmin, may be, if 
desired, the declarer of law for the king, but a Shudra never, 
H a king looks on while a Shudra gives a judicial decision, 
his realm sinks into mis'fortune, like a cow in a quagmire. 

A realm which consists chiefly of Shudras and is overrun 
by unbelievers and destitute of twice-born men is soon totally 
destroyed, oppressed by famine and disease,**’ 

(viU) 

(A) The Apastamba Dharma Sutra says : — 

And those who perform austerities, being intent on 
fulfilling the sacred laws. 

And a Shudra who lives by washing the feet (of the 
Brahmin). 

Also blind, dumb, deaf and diseased persons (as long as 
their infirmities last) are exempt from taxes*. 

To serve the other three castes is ordained for the Shudra. 
The higher the caste which he serves the greater is the 
merit?.” 

(B) The Afanw iS’mnff has the following : — 

“ Now, for the sake of preserving all this creation, the 
most glorious (being) ordained separate duties for those who 
sprang from (his) mouth, arm, thigh and feet. 

* Chapter VIII, Verso 417. 

* Chapter X, Verso 129. 

■ Chapter VIII, Veraes 20-22. 

* Praana U, Patsla 10. Khaoda ZO. Sntras 14-16. 

* Praana I, Patsla 1 Khanda 1, Sairaa 7-8. 
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For Brahmins he ordered tcachini;, study, sacriliecs and 
sacrificing (ns priests) for others, also giving and receiving 
gifts. 

Defence of the people, giving (alms), sacrifice, also study, 
and absence of attachment to objects of sense, in short for a 
Kshatriya. 

Tending of cattle, gmng (alms), sacrifice, study, trade, 
usury, and also agriculture for a Vaishya. 

One duty the Lord assigned to a Siiudra — scrs'ice to those 
(before-mentioned) classes without grudging*.” 

(fx) 

(A) The Apastamba Dharma Sutra says : — 

A man of one of the first three castes (who commits 
adultery) with a woman of the Shudra caste shall be banished. 

A Shudra (who commits adultery) with a woman of one of 
the first three castes shall suffer capital punishment*,” 

(B) The Gautama Dharma Sutra says : — 

” If (the Shudra) has criminal intercourse witn ua Aryan 
woman, his organ shall be cut off, and all his property be 
confiscated. 

If (the woman had) a protector (i.c., she was under the 
guardianship of some person) he (the Shudra) shall be executed 
after having undergone the punishments prescribed above*,” 

(C) The Manu Smritx says : — 

“ If a man (of the Shudra ca^te) makes love to a girl of the 
highest caste he deserves corporal punishment*. 

A Shudra cohabiting with a woman of twice-born castes 
whether she be guarded or not guarded, is (to be) deprived 
of his member and of all his property if she be not guarded and 
of everything if she is guarded*. 

For twice-bom men, at first, a woman of the same caste 
is approved for marrying ; but of those who act from lust, 
those of lower caste may in order (be ^vives). ’ 

A Shudra woman alone (is) a %vife for a Shudra ; both she 
and a woman of his own caste (are) legally (wives) of a 

* Chapter 1, Vetaea 87-91. 

•Praana II, Patala 10, Khanda 27, Sntru 8-9. 

» Chapter XEU Sntraa 2-3. 

* Chapter VIII, Verae 366. 

* Ibid, Verao 374. 
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Vnibliyft ; they two nntl also a woiiiun ot his own caste (ore 
wives) of n Kshatriya ; botli they and a woman of lus o^vn 
c^tc (ore wives) of a Brahmin. 

A Shudra wife is not indicated in any history for a 
Brahmin and Kshatriya, even tliougli they be in distress. 

Twice-born men marrying a (Shudra) woman out of 
infatuation will surely bring quickly (their) families and 
descendants to the condition of Shudras*. 

A Brahmin having taken a Shudra woman to his bed goes 
the lower coxirse ; having begotten on licr n son, he is surely 
• deprived of his Broliminhood. 

Now of (a man) whose offerings towards gods, manes, 
and guests depend on her, the manes and gods eat not that 
offering, nor does he go to heaven. 

An expiation is not prescribed for him who has drunk the 
nioisture on a Shudra woman’s lips, who has been readied 
by her breath, and who has also begotten a son on her 

(®) 

(A) The Vasishtha Dharma Sutra says : — 

“ One may knoiv that bearing grudges, cnv>’, speaking 
Untruths, speaking evil of Brahmins, backbiting and cruelty 
are the characteristics of a Shudra 

(B) The Vishnu Smriti prescribes that : — 

“ (The name to be chosen should Bfe) auspiciouVin the case 
of a Brahmin. 

Indicating power in the case of a Kshatriya. 

Indicating wealth in the case of a Vaishya. 

And indicating contempt in the case of a Shudra '. 

(C) The Gautama Dharma StUra says : — 

The Shudra belongs to the fourth caste, which has one birtli 
(owLy). 

And serves the higher (castes). 

From them he shall seek to obtain his livelihood. 

He shall use their cast-off shoes. 

And eat the remnants of thdr food. 

> Chapter HI, Verses 12-15. 

* Ib\d, Verses 17-19. 

* Chapter VI, Verse 24. 

* Chapter XXvu, Sutras 6*9. 
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A bhuOra who intentioimlly re\i!es twice-bom men by 
criminal abuse, or criminally aisauUs them with blows, shall 
be deprived of the limb with which he offends. 

If he assumes a position equal to that of twice-l>orn men 
in silting, in lying down* in conversation or on the road, he 
shall undergo (corporal punishment)*.*’ 

(D) The Manu Smriti follows suit and says : — 

*• But if a Brahmin llirough avarice, and because he 
possesses the power, compel lwice*bom men, who have 
received the initiation (into the caste order), to do the work 
of a slave when they do not wish it, he shall be fined six 
hundred panas by the king. 

But a Shudra, whether bought or not bought (by the 
Brahmin) may be compelled to practise scrv'itudc ; for tlmt 
Shudra was created by the self-cxislcnl merely for the service 
of the Brahmin. 

Even if freed by his master, the Shudra is not released 
from servitude j for this (servitude) is innate in him ; who 
then can take it from liim. • 

Just in proportion os one pursues without complaining the 
mode of life (practised) by the good, so free from blame, he 
gains both this and the other world *. 

Now the supreme duty of o Shudra and that which ensures 
his bliss is merely obedience toward celebrated priests who 
understand the Veda and live os liouseholdcrs. 

“If he be pure, obedient to the higher (castes), mild in speech, 
without conceit, and always submissive to the Brnhniin, he 
attains (in the next transmigration) o high birth *. 

Now a Shudra desiring some means of subsistence may 
serve a Kshatriya, so (is the rule) ; or the Shudra (if) anxious 
to support life, (may do so by) serving a wealthy Vaishya. 

But he should serve the Brahmins for the sake of heaven, 
or for the sake of both (heaven and livelihood) ; for by him 
(for whom) the word Brahmin (is always) uttered is thus 
attained the state of completing all he ought to do. 

Merely to serve the Brahmins is declared to be the most 
excellent occupation of a Shudra ; for if he does anything 
other than this it profits him nothing. 

* Chapter X, Sutraa 50, 56-59 and Chapter XJl, Sutraa 1, 7, 

•Chapter VIII, VcrBe8412.4X4. 

* Chapter X, Verse 128. 

* Chapter IX, Vereca 334-335, 
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IHs mcnns of life should be arranged by those Brahmins 
out of their own household (goods) in accordance wiUj what is 
fitting after examining his ability, cleverness, and (the amount) 
the dependents embrace. 

The leaving of food should be given (to him) and the old 
clothes ; so too the bliglitcd part of the groin ; so too the old 
furniture •. 

“Let a Brahmin’s name l>e auspicious, n ICshotriya’s full of 
power ; let a Vnishya’s mean wealth, a Shudra’s however be 
contemptible. 

Let a Brahmin’s (distinctive title) imply prosperity, a 
Kshatriya’s safeguard, a Voishya’s wealtli, a Shudra’s service*. 

If (a man) of one birth assault one of the twice-born castes 
with virulent words, he ought to have his tongue cut, for he 
is of tlie lowest origin. 

If he makes mention in an insulting manner of their name 
and caste, a red-hot iron rod, ten fingers Jong, sJiouId be thrust 
into his mouth. 

If this man through insolence gives instruction to the priests 
in regard to their duty, the king should cause boiling hot oil 
to be poured into his mouth and cor*. 

If a man of the lowert birth should with any member injure 
one of the highest station, even that member of this man 
shall be cut (off) ; this is an ordinance of I^Ionu. 

If he lift up his hand or his staff (against him), he ought 
to have his hand cut off ; and if he smites him with his feet 
in anger, he ought to have his feet cut off,” 

“If a low-bom man endeavours to sit down by the side of 
a high-born man, he should be banished after being branded 
on the hip, or (the king) may cause bis backside to be cut off. 

If through insolence he spit upon him, the king should 
cause his two lips to be cut off ; and if he makes water upon 
him, his penis, and if he breaks wind upon him, Iiis anus. 

If he seize him by the locks, let the king without hesitation 
cause both his hands to be cut off, (also if he seize him) by the 
feet, the beard, the neck or the testicles. 

A man who tears (another’s) skin and one who causes blood 
to be seen ought to be fined five hundred (Panas), if he tears 

i Chaptvr X, Veraes 121>125. 

* Chapter II, Verses 31.32. 

* Chapter VIII, Verses 270-72. 
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the flesh (he should be fined) six niskas, but if he breaks a 
bone he should be banished ».** 

(D) Tlie Karada Smiiti says 
“Men of the Shudra caste, who prefer a false accusation 
against a member of a twice-bom Aryan caste, shall have their 
tongue split by the officers of the king, and he shall cause 
them to be put on stakes. 

A once-bom man (or Shudra) who insults members of a 
twee-born caste wtli gross invectives, shall have his tongue 
cut off ; for he is of low origin. 

If he refers to their name or caste in terms indicating 
contempt, an iron-rod, ten angulas long, shall be thrust red-hot 
into his mouth. 

If he is insolent enough to give lessons regarding their duty 
to Brahmins, the king shall order hot oil to be poured into his 
mouth and ears. 

With whatever limb a man of low caste offends against a 
Brahmin, that very limb of him shall be cut off } such shall 
be the atonement for his crime. 

A low-born man, who tries to place himself on the same 
seat with his superior in caste, shall be branded on his hip 
and banished, or (the king) shall cause his backside to be 
gashed. 

If through arrogance he spits on a superior, the king shall 
cause both his Ups to be cut off ; if he makes water on him, 
the penis, if he breaks wind against him, the buttocks. •*’ 


III 

Such were the laws made against the Shudras by the 
Brahmanic law-givers. The gist of them may be sum- 
marized under the following heads : — 

(1) That the Shudra was to take the last place in the 
social order. 

(2) That the Shudra was impure and therefore no 
sacred act should be done within his sight and 
within his hearing. 


‘ Chapter VIII, Verses 279-284. 
* Chapter XV, Verses 22-27. 
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(8) That the Shudra is not to be respected in the same 
way as the other classes. 

(-4) That the life of a Shudra is of no value and anybody 
may kill him without having to pay compensation 
and if at all of small value as compared with that 
of the Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya. 

(5) That the Shudra must not acquire knowledge and 
it is a sin and a crime to give him education. 

(6) That a Shudra must not acquire property. A 
Brahmin can take his property at his pleasure. 

(7) That a Shudra cannot hold office under the State. 

(8) That the duty and salvation of the Shudra lies in 
his serving the higher classes. 

(9) That the higher Classes must not inter-marry with 
the Shudra. They can however keep a Shudra 
woman as a concubine. But if the Shudra touches 
a woman of the higher classes he will be liable to 
dire punishment. 

(10) That the Shudra is born in servility and must be 
kept in servility for ever. 

Anyone who reads this summary will be struck by two 
considerations. He will be struck by the consideration 
that the Shudra alone has been selected by the Brahmanic 
law-givers as a victim for their law-making authority. 
The wonder must be all the greater when it is recalled 
that in the ancient ,Brahmanic literature the oppressed 
class in the ancient Indo-Aryan society was the Vaishya 
and not the Shudra. In this connection a reference may 
be made to the Aitareya Brahmana. The Aitareya 
Brahmana in telling the story of ICng Vishvantara and 
the Shyapama Brahmanas refers to the sacrificial di’ink to 
which the different classes are entitled. In the course of 
the story, it speaks of the Vaishya in the foUo^ving terms : — 

“ Next, if (the priest bring) curds, that is the Vaishya’s 
draught ; with it thou shalt satisfy the Vaishyas. One like 
a Vaishya shall be born in thy line, one who is tributary to 
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another, who is to be used (lit. eaten) by another, and who 
may be oppressed at will V* 

The question is : why was the Vaishyalet olT and why the 
fin*y directed towards the Shudras ? 

He will also he struck by the close connection of the 
disabilities of the Shudra with the privileges of the 
Brahmin. The Shudra is below the Traivamikas and is 
contrasted with the Traivamikas. That being so, one 
would expect all the Traivamikas to have the same rights 
against the Shudras. But what are the facts ? The 
facts are that the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas have no rights 
worth speaking of against the Shudras. The only Trai- 
varnika who has special rights and privileges is the 
Brahmin. For instance, if the Shudra is guilty of an 
offence against the Brahmin, the Brahmin has the 
privilege of demanding a higher punishment than what a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya could. A Brahmin could take the 
property of the Shudra vnthout being guilty of an offence 
it he needed it for the purpose of performing a sacrifice. 
A Shudra should not accumulate property because he 
thereby hurts the Brahmin. A Brahmin should not live 
in a country where the king is a Shudra. Why is this 
so ? Had the Brahmin any cause to regard the Shudra 
as his special enemy ? 

There is one other consideration more important than 
these. It is, what does the average Brahmin think of 
these disabilities of the Shudras I That they are extra- 
ordinary in their conception and shameful in their nature 
will be admitted by all. Will the Brahmin admit it ? It 
would not be unnatural if this catalogue of disabilities 
may not make any impression upon him. In the first 
place, by long habit and usage his moral sense has become 
so dulled that he has ceased to bother about the how and 
why of these disabilities of the Shudras. In the second 
place, those of them who are conscious of them feel that 


‘Muir. Vot I, p. 436-JO. 
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stmUar disabilities have been imposed on particular classes 
in other countries and tlicrc is tlicrcforc nothing extra- 
ordinarj’ nor shameful in the disabilities of the Shudras. 
It is the second attitude that needs to be exposed. 

This attitude is a very facile one and is cherished 
because it helps to save reputation and salve conscience. 
It is, however, no use leaving tilings ns tlicy arc. It is 
absolutely essential to show that these disabilities have no 
parallel anj^vhcrc in the world. It is impossible to 
compare the Brahmanic Law with every other legal 
system on the point of rights and disabilities. A com- 
parison of the Brahmanic Law with tlic Roman Law 
ought to sufTice. 


IV 

It will be well to begin this comparison by noting the 
classes which under the Roman Law had rights and those 
which sulVered from disabilities. The Roman jurists 
divided men into five categories : (1) Patricians and 
Plebians ; (2) Freemen and Slaves ; (3) Citizens and 
Foreigners ; (4) Persons who were sui juris and persons 
who were alieni juris and (5) Christians and Pagans. 

Under the Roman Law, persons who were privileged 
were : (1) Patricians ; (2) Freemen ; (3) Citizens ; (4) Sin 
juris and (5) Christians. As compared to these, persons 
who suffered disabilities under the Roman Law were : 
(1) the Plebians ; (2) Slaves ; (3) Foreigners ; (4) Persons 
who were aUeiii juris and (5) Pagans. 

A Freeman, who was a citizen under the Roman Law, 
possessed civil rights as well as political rights. The civil 
rights of a citizen comprised rights of connubiiim and 
cornmercitnn. In virtue of the connubium the citizen 
could contract a valid marriage according to thej’iw civile, 
and acquire the rights resulting from it, and particularly 
the paternal power and the civil relationship called 
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agnation, which was absolutely ncccssarj- to enable him in 
law to succeed to the property of persons who died intestate. 
In virtue of the commereiurn he could acquire and dispose 
of propertj- of all kinds, according to the forms and with 
the peculiar privileges of the Roman Law. The political 
rights of the Roman citizen included ji/.! svffragii and 
jus Jionorum, the right to vote in public elections and the 
right to hold office. 

The slave differed from the Freeman in ns much as 
he was owned by the master and as such had no capacity 
to acquire rights. 

Foreigners, who were called Peregrine, were not citizens 
and had none of the political or civil rights which went 
with citizenship. A. Foreigner could obtain no protection 
unless he was under the protection of a citizen. 

The alieni juris differed from mi juris in as much as 
the former were subject to the authority of another 
person, while the latter were free from it. This authority 
was variously called (1) Polestas, (2) Manus and 
(8) Mancipium, though they had the same effect. Potestas 
under the Roman Law fell into two classes. Persons 
subject to Potestas were (1) slaves, (2) children, (3) tvife 
in Manus, (4) debtor assigned to the creditor by the Court 
and (5) a hired gladiator. Potestas gave to one in whom 
it was vested rights to exclusive possession of those to 
whom it extended and to vindicate any wrong done to 
them by anyone else. 

The correlative disabilities which persons alieni juris 
suffered as a result of being subject to Potestas were : 
(1) they were not free, (2) they could not acquire property 
and (3) they could not directly vindicate any wrong or 
injury done to them. 

The disabilities of the Pagans began with the advent 
of Christianity. Originally, when all the Romans followed 
the same Pagan worship, religion could occasion no 
difference in the enjoyment of civil rights. Under the 
Christian Emperors, heretics and apostates as well as 
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1*11^1111** niul .Tows, were Milijrotfil to vpxntiotis rrslrirllons, 
pnrlictilnrly ns rrjjrtnU tlioir rnpivrily to surcwl to 
property niul IoucLiih wilncvses. Only orlluMlox (’Ijnstifins 
wTio rccopnUitl tlir ilecKions of tlie four (fcuuienlctt! 
(*oiineils hml the ful) enjoyment of rivj! riKlit-s. 

Tl>is survey of rifjhlK unit ilisnbi)iti(*s of tJie Iloinnn 
1.UW inny veil t^ive comfort to Tlitultts lluit Uie llniltiiutnie 
I.«w wn*j not tJie <jrily Inw uhir-h wns of pultin/T 

eerlnin clnsscs under clisnlMlitieN, nltlu)u;;h tlie disninlities 
imposed by tlic ttoinnii Liiw Imve notidn^ of the eniclly 
winch chnmcteri7.es the diMibililies imposetl l»y the 
Hmlunnnie I^jw. Ibi! w))en one eompnro fj)r principles 
of the Koinnn l-ftw with those of the ITndmumie Lnw 
undcrlyinp these disiibiliticH, the Imscness of the Hndimanic 
I.nw becomes nppnrcnt. 

IjcI us first nsk : Wlmt wns the basis of ripiils nnd 
distibUilics under the Uomnn Low, Isven n supcrftciid 
student of Homnn !.ttsv knows tiuit they were based 
upon (1) Cfifitil imd (‘i) iinr/mm/io. 

CapiU meant Uic civil status of a ]}cn>on. Civil status 
among tlic Itomnus had reference efn’cny to tiircc things: 
liberty, ciUzcnsht{> and family. Tlic status librrtatis 
consisted of being a freeman and not a slave. If a 
freeman wa.s also a Uomnn citizen, he enjoyed tlie status 
civiiaiis. Upon this quality dcpcntlctl not only tlie enjoy- 
ment of political rights, but the capacity of participating 
in thejns civile. Finally, the status familia: consistctl in 
a citizen belonging to a particular family, nnd being 
capable of enjoying certain rights in which the members 
of that family, in their quality of agnates, coidd alone 
take part. 

If an existing status came to be lost or changed, the 
person sulTcrcd what was called a capitis diminuiio, wliich 
extinguished either entirely or to some extent his former 
legal capacity. There were three changes of state or 
condition attended with different consequences, called 
maxima, media, and minima. Tlie greatest involv*es tlie 
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loss of liberty, citizenship, and family ; and tliis happened 
when a Roman citizen was taken prisoner in war, or 
condemned to slavery for his crimes. But a citizen w’ho 
was captured by the enemy, on returning from captivity, 
was restored to all his civil rights jure po5j!/bninti. 

The next change of status consisted of the loss of 
citizenship and family rights, without any forfeiture of 
personal liberty ; and this occurred when n citizen became 
a member of another state. He was then forbidden tlic use 
of fire and water, so as to be forced to quit the Roman 
territory’, or was sentenced to deportation under the empire. 

T'inally, when a person ceased to belong to a particular 
family, without losing his liberty or citizenship, he was 
said to suffer the least change of state, as for instance, 
where one s^d juris came under the power of another by 
arrogation, or a son who had been under tlic patria 
potestas was legally emancipated by his father. 

Citizenship was acquired first by birth. In a lawful 
marriage the child followed the condition of the father, 
and became a citizen, if the father was so at the time of 
conception. If the child was not the issue of justcc 
nuptioBf it followed the condition of the mother at the 
time of its birth. Secondly, by manumission, according 
to the formalities prescribed by law, the slave of a Roman 
citizen became a citizen. This rule was modified by the 
laws ^Ua Sentia and Junia Norbana, according to which, 
in certain cases, the freedman acquired only the status of 
a foreigner, peregrinits dedititius or of a Latin, Latinxis 
Junianus. Justinian restored the ancient principle, 
according to which every slave, regularly enfranchised, 
became in full right a Roman citizen. Thirdly, the right 
of citizenship was often granted as a favour, either to a 
whole community or to an individual, by the people or 
the senate during the republic, and by the reigning prince 
, during the empire ; and this was equivalent to what the 
modems call naturalisation. 
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Citizenship wns lost — Firstly, by the loss of liberty — ns, 
for instance, >vhcn n Roman became n prisoner of war; 
Secondly, by renouncing the clmrnctcr of Roman citizen, 
which tooh place when anyone was admitted a citizen of 
another state ; Thirdly, by a sentence of deportation or 
exile, ns n punishment for crime. 

The civil status of a person under the Roman Law may 
or may not be civix optimo jure. Civis opiimo jure 
included not only capacity for civil rights but also capacity 
for political rights such ns jus sujfragii et honorum, i.c,, 
the right to vote and the capacity to hold a public ofTice. 
Capacity for political rights depended upon escistimatio. 
Escistimaiio means reputation in the eye of the law, A 
Roman citizen may have caput as well as cxisiimalio. 
On the other hand, a Roman may have caput but may 
not have cxisiimalio. Wiocvcr had caput as well as 
cansliina/io had civil rights ns well as political rights. 
Whoever had caput but had no cxistirnatio could claim 
civil rights only. He could not claim political rights. 

A person’s existimatio was lost in two ways. It was 
lost by loss of freedom or by conviction for an offence. 
If a person lost his freedom, his existimatio was completely 
extinguished. Loss of existimatio by conviction for offence 
varied according to the gravity of the offence*. If the 
offence was serious the diminution of liis existimatio was 
called infamia. If the offence was less grave it was called 
turpitudo. Infamia resulted in the extinguishment of 
existimatio. Under the Roman Law a defendant, in 
addition to ordinary damages, was subjected to infamia. 
Condemnation for theft, robbery, injuria or fraud, entailed 
infamy. So a partner, a tnondafariws, a depositarius, 
tutor, a mortgagee (in contractus fidudee) if condemned for 
wilful breach of duty, was held to be infamous. 

The consequence of infamia was exclusion from political 

* Sucb as robbery, theft, penury, ftaud, appearing on the pnblio stage as an 
actor or gladjator, ignoaucions ezpnlaioB from the army, gaining a bnog by 
aiding in prostitution and other disreputable occupations and other variety of acts 
iavolving gross moral turpitude. 
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rights’, not merely from office (honours), but even from 
the right to vote in elections (sitjfraginm). 

From this brief survey of the basis of rights and 
disabilities in Roman Law, it will be clear that the basis 
was the same for all. They did not differ from community 
to community. Rights and disabilities according to 
Roman Law were regulated by general considerations, 
such as caput and existimatio. Whoever had caput and 
exisiimatio had rights. Whoever lost his caput and his 
exisiimaiio suffered disabilities. What is the position 
under the Brahmanic Law? There again, it is quite 
clear that rights and disabilities were not based on general 
uniform considerations. They were based on communal 
considerations. All rights for the first three Varnas and 
all disabilities for the Shudras was the principle on which 
the Brahmanic Law was based. 

The protagonists of Brahmanic Laws may urge that 
this comparison is too favourable to Roman Law and 
that the statement that Roman Law did not distribute 
rights and liabilities on communal basis is not true. This 
may be conceded. For so far as the relation between 
the Patricians and Plebians was concerned the distribution 
of rights and liabilities was communal. But in this 
connection the following facts must be noted. 

In the first place, it must be noted that Plebians were 
not slaves. They were freemen in as much as they 
' enjoyed jus commercii or the right to acquire, hold and 

» Theto wete other coneeq-aence* ot wfamia woh ss exclusion from the office 
of attorney, disability to act on behalf of another in a lawsuit or giving evidence. 
Infamta was inflicted in two ways, either by the censors or by the judgment of a 
Court of Law. It was in the power of the ccMOrs, in auperintending public 
morality, to deprive senators of their dignity, to remove knights from the equestrian 
order and even to strip a citixen of aU his political rights by classing him among 
the ttrarii. The censors also put a nota (etuoria opposite to a man’s name in the 
roll of citizens ; and this might bo done upon their own responsibility, without 
special inquiry, though they generally acted in accordance with public opinion. 
The nota censoria produced no effect except during the magistracy of the censor 
who imposed it. In tWs respect it differed essentially from infamy, which was 
perpetual, unless the stigma was removed by the prerogative of the people or the 
Emperor. 
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transfer property. Tlieir disabilities consisted in the 
denial of political and social rights. In the second place, 
it must be noted that their disabilities were not permanent. 
There were two social disabilities from which they suffered. 
One arose from the interdict on intermarriage between 
them and the Patricians imposed by the Twelve Tables*. 
This disability was removed in B.C. 445 by the passing of 
the Canulenian Law which legalized intermarriage bet%veen 
Patricians and PIcbians. The other disability was their 
ineligibility to hold the ofTicc of Pontiffs and Augurs in 
the Public Temples of Rome. This disability was removed 
by the Ogulnian Law passed in B.C. 300. 

As to the political disabilities of the Plebians they had 
secured the right to vote in popular assemblies {Jvs 
suffragii) under the Constitution of Servius Tullius the 
Sixth King of Rome. The political disabilities which 
had remained unredressed were those which related to 
the holding of ofRce. This too was removed in coiurse of 
time after the Republic was established in B.C. 509. The 
first step taken in this direction was the appointment of 
Plebian Tribunes in B.C. 494 ; the Questorship was 
opened to them, formally in B.C. 421, actually in B.C. 409 ; 
the Consulship in B.C. 367 ; the curule-adileship in 
B.C. 366 ; the dictatorship in B.C. 356 ; the Censorship 
in B.C, 351 ; and the Praetorship in B.C. 836. The 
Hortensian Law enacted in B.C. 287 marked a complete 
triumph for the Plebians. By that law the resolutions 
of the Assembly of the tribes were to be directly and 
without modification, control or delay, binding upon the 
whole of the Roman people. 

This marks a complete political fusion of Patricians 
and Plebians on terms of equality. 

Not only were the Plebians placed on the same footing 
as to political capacity and social status with the Patricians 
but the road to nobility was also thrown open to them. 


* It w*a older than the Twelve Tables. The Twelve Tables only recognized it. 
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In Roman society, birth and fortune were the two great 
sources of rank and personal distinction. But in addition 
to this, the office of Cunde Magistracy was also a source 
of ennoblement to the holder thereof. Every citizen, 
■whether Patrician or Plcbian, who won his way to a 
Curule Magistracy, from that JEdile upwards, acquired 
personal distinction, which was transmitted to his 
descendants, who formed a class called Nobiles, or men 
kno-wn, to distinguish them from the ignobiles, or people 
who were not known. As the office was thrown open to 
the Plebians, many Plebians* had become nobles and had 
even surpassed the Patricians in point of nobility. 

It may be that the Roman Law did recognise communal 
distinction in distributing rights and disabilities. The 
point is that the disabilities of the Plebians were not 
regarded as permanent. Although they existed they were 
in course of time removed. That being so, the protagonists 
of Brahmanic Law cannot merely take solace in having 
found a parallel in the Roman Law but hove to answer 
why the Brahmanic Law did not abolish the distinction 
between the Traivornikas and the Shudias as the Roman 
Law did by equating the Plebians with the Patricians ? 
One can therefore contend that the Roman Law of rights 
and disabilities was not communal while the Brahmanic 
Law was. 

This is not the only difference between the Roman Law 
and the Brahmanic Law. There are two others. One is 
equality before law in criminal matters. The Roman 
Law may not have recognized equality in matters of 
civil and pohtical rights. But in matters of criminal law 
it made no distinction between one citizen and another, 
not even between Patrician and Plebian. The -same 
offence the same punishment, no matter who the com- 
plainant and who the accused was. Once an offence was 
prov ed, the punishmen t was the same. What do the 

' A Flebian wbo firat attained a Cnrnle office and became the founder of a noblo 
famil; «aa called by the Romans a mocks homo ot new man. 
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Dharma Sutras ^ and the Smritis do ? They follow an 
entirely different principle. For the same offence the 
punishment varies according to the community of the 
accused and the community of the complainant. If the 
complainant is a Shudra and the accused belonged to any 
one of the three classes the punishment is less than what 
it would be if the relations were reversed. On the other 
hand, if the complainant was a Traivamika and the 
accused a Shudra, the punishment is far heavier than in 
the first case. This is another barbarity which distinguishes 
the Brahmanic Law from the Roman Law. 

The next feature of the Roman Law which distinguishes 
it from the Brahmanic Law is most noteworthy. It 
relates to the extinction of disabilities. Two points need 
be borne in mind. Fiist is that the disabilities under the 
Roman Law were only contingent. So long as certain 
conditions lasted, they gave rise to certain disabilities. 
The moment the conditions changed, the disabilities 
vanished and a step in the direction of equality before 
law was taken. The second point is that the Roman Law 
never attempted to fix the conditions for ever and thereby 
perpetuate the disabilities. On the other hand, it was 
always ready to remove the conditions to which these 
disabilities were attached as is evident in the case of the 
Plebians, the Slaves, the Foreigners and tlie Pagans. 

If these two points about the disabilities under the 
Roman Law are borne in mind, one can at once see what 
mischief the Dharma Sutras and the Smritis have done 
in imposing the disabilities upon the Shuefras. Ihe 
imposition of disabilities would not have been so atrocious 
if the disabilities were dependent upon conditions and 
if the disabled had the freedom to outgrow those 
conditions. But what the Brahmanic Law does is not 
merely to impose disabilities but it tries to fix the conditions 
by making an act which amounts to a breach of those 
conditions to be a crime involving dire punishment. 
Tims, the Brahmanic Law not only seeks to impose 
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disabilities but it endeavours to- make them permanent. 
One illustration will suffice. A Shudra is not entitled to 
perform Vedic saerifiees ns he is not able to repeat the 
Vedie Mantras. Nobody would quarrel with such a 
disability. But the Dhanna StUras do not stop here. 
They go further and say that it will be a erime for a 
Shudra to study the Vedas or bear it being pronounced 
and if he does commit such a crime his tongue sliould be 
cut or molten lead should be poured into his ear. Can 
anything be more barbarous than preventing a man to 
grow out of his disability ? 

What is the explanation of these disabilities ? Why 
did, the Brahmanic Law-givers take such a cruel attitude 
towards the Shudras ? The Brahmanic Law books merely 
state the disabilities. They say that the Shudras have 
no right to Upanayana. They say that the Shudras 
shall hold no office. They say that the Shudras shall not 
have property. But they do not say why. The whole 
thing is arbitrary. The disabilities of’ the Shudra have 
no relation to his personal conduct. It is not the result 
of infamy. The Shudra is punished just because he was 
a Shudra. This is a mystery which requires to be solved. 
As the Brahmanic Law books do not help us to solve it, 
it is necessary to look for explanation elsewhere. 



Chapter IV 


SHUDRAS VERSUS ARYANS 
I 

From what has been said before, it is clear that the 
Brahmanic writers do not give us any clue as to who the 
Shudras were and how they came to be the fourth Varna, 
It is, therefore, necessary to turn to the Western writers 
and to see what they have to say about the subject. The 
Western >vriters have a definite theory about the origin 
of the Shudras. Though all of them are not agreed upon 
every aspect of the theory, there are points on which 
there seems to be a certain amount of unity among them. 
They comprise the following : — 

• (1) The people who created the Vedic literature 
belonged to the Aryan race. ' 

(2) This Aryan race came from outside India and 
invaded India. 

(3) The natives of India were known as Dasas and 
Dasyus who were racially different from the Aiyans. 

(4) The Aryans were a white race. The Dasas and 
Dasyus were a dark race. 

(6) The Aryans conquered the Dasas and Dasyus. 

' (6) The Dasas and Dasyus after they were conquered 
and enslaved were called Shudras. 

(7) The Aryans cherished colour prejudice and therefore 
formed the Chaturvamya whereby they separated 
the white race from the black race such as the 
Dasas and the Dasyus. 

These are the principal elements in the Western theory 
about the origin and position of the Shudras in tiie 
Indo-Aryan society. Whether it is valid or not is another 
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matter. But this much must certainly be said about it 
that after reading the Brahmanic theories with their long 
and tedious explanations attempting to treat a social fact 
as a divine dispensation, one cannot but feel a certain 
amount of relief in having before oneself a theory, which 
proceeds to give a natural explanation of a social fact. 
One can do nothing with the Brahmanic theories except 
to call them senseless ebullitions of a silly mind. They 
leave the problem as it is. With the modem theory, one 
is at least on the road to recover one’s way. 

To test the validity of the theory, the best thing to do 
is to examine it piece by piece and see how far each is 
supported by evidence. 

The foundation on which the whole fabric of the theory, 
rests is the proposition that there lived a people who 
were Aryan by race. It is in the htness of things therefore 
to grapple with this question first. 

What is this Aryan race ? Before we consider the 
question of Aryan race we must be sure as to what we 
mean by the word “race,” It is necessary to raise this 
question because it is not impossible to mistake a people 
for a race. The best illustration of such a mistake is the 
Jews. Most people believe that the Jews are a race. 
To the naked eye, they appear to he so. But what is the 
verdict of the experts ? This is what Prof. Ripley* has 
to say about the Jews : — 

“ Our final conclusion, tlien, is this : This is paradoxical 
yet true, we affinn. The Jews are not a race, but only a 
people after all. In their faces we read its confirmation ; 
while in respect of their other traits, we are convinced that 
such individui^ty as they possess— by no means inconsider- 
able— is of their ovnx making from one generation to the next, 
rather than a product of an unprecedented purity of physical 
descent.” ‘ 

What is a race ? A race may be defined as a body of 
people possessing certain typical traits which are heredi- 


• HU Cf Kuf 0 p«,’ by w. E. Kipley. p. 400. 
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taiy. There was a time when it was believed that the 
traits which constitute a race arc : (1) the form of the 
head, (2) the colour of the hair and eyes, (3) the colour 
of the skin, and (4) the stature. To-day the general view 
is that pigmentation and stature are traits, which vary 
according to climate and habitat, and consequently they 
must be ruled out as tests for determining the race of the 
people. The only stable trait is the shape of the human 
head — by which is meant the general proportions of 
length, breadth and height and that is why anthropologists 
and ethnologists regard it as the best available test of 
race. 

The use of head-forms for determining the race to 
which an individual belongs has been developed by 
anthropologists into an exact science. It is called 
anthropometry. This science of anthropometry has 
devised two ways of measuring the head-form : (1) cephalic 
index, and (2) facial index. The index is the mark of 
the race. 

Cephalic index is the breadth of the head above the 
ears expressed in percentage of its length from forehead 
to back. Assuming that this length is 100, the wdth is 
expressed as a fraction of it. As the head becomes 
proportionately broader — that is more fully rounded, 
viewed from the top down — this cephalic index increases. 
When it rises above 80, the head is called brachycephalic. 
When it falls below 7^, the term dolichocephalic is applied 
to it. Indexes between 75 and 80 are characterized as 
mesocephalic. These are technical terms. They con- 
stantly in literatme dealing with crop up questions of race 
and if one does not know what they denote it obviously 
becomes very difficxilt to follow the discussion intelligently. 

It would not therefore be without advantage if I were to 
stop to give their popular equivalents. The. popular 
equivalent of mesocephalic is medium-headed, liaving a 
medium cephalic index, the breadth of the cranium being 
between three-foiuths and foxir-fifths of the length. 
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Dolichocephalic means long-headed, having a low cephalic 
index, the breadth of the cranium being below four-Cfllis 
of the length. 

Facial index is the correlation between the proportions 
of the head and the form of the face. In the majority of 
cases, it has been found that a relatively broad head is 
accompanied by a rounded face, in whieh the breadth 
baeh of the cheek bones is considerable ns compared with 
the height from forehead to chin. Lack of uniformity 
in the mode of taking measurements has so far prevented 
extended observations fit for exact comparison. All the 
same, it has been found safe to adopt the rule, long head, 
oval face : short-head and round face. 

Applying these measures of anthropometry, Prof. Kiidey, 
an authority on the question of race, has come to the 
conclusion that the European people belong to three 
dilTerent races in terms of cephalic and facial index. His 
conclusions are summarized in the following table' : 


EunomAN Racial Types. 


1 

i 

Head. 1 

Eace. 

ilaJr. 

Kyra, | 

Stature. 

1 

Nose. 

1. Teutonio .„| 

Long 1 

Long 

Ught 

Ulue 

Tall 

Narrow 

aequiline 

2. Alpine (Celtic).. 

Round 

Droad 

Light 

Cbeatnut 

1 

! ; 

Hazel 

Grey 

Medium 

■tocky 

Variable t 
rather 
broad 
beaTy 

3. Mediterranean 

Long 

Long 

Dark 

1 brown 

1 or black 

Dark 

Medium 

alendcr 

Rather 

broad 


Is there an Aryan race in the physical sense of the 
term? There seem to be two views on the subject. 


* Bipley’a Ilaces of Europe, p. 121. 
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One view is in favour of the existence of the Aryan race. 
According to it : — 

“The Aryan type . . is marked by a relatively long (dolicho- 
cephalic) head ; a straight finely-cut (leptorrhine) nose ; a long, 
symmetrically narro%v face j well developed regular features 
and a high facial angle. The stature is fairly high — and the 
general build of the figure well-proportioned and slender 
rather than massive.” 

The other view is that of Prof. Max MuUer. According 
to him, the word is used in three different senses. This 
is what he, in his lectures on the Science of Language*, 
says : 

“ In ar or ara, I recognise one of the oldest names of the 
earth, as the ploughed land, lost in Sanskrit but preserved in 
Greek as (era) so that Arya would have conveyed originally the 
meaning of landholder, cultivator of the land, while Vaishya 
from Vis meant householder. Ida the daughter of JIanu is 
another name of the cultivated earth and probably a modifica- • 
tion pf wira.” 

The second sense in which it was used was to convey 
the idea of ploughing or tilling the soil. As to this, 
Prof. Max Muller makes the following observations : — 

“ I can only state that the etymological signification of 
Arya seems to be : One who ploughs or tills. The Aryans 
•would seem to have chosen this name for themselves as ■ 
opposed to the nomadic races, the Turanians, whose original 
name Tura implies the swiftness of the horsemen,” 

In the third sense, the word was used as a general 
name for the Vaishyas, i.e., the general body of the people, 
who formed the whole mass of the people. For this. 
Prof. Max Muller relies on Panini (iii . 1 . 103) for his 
authority. Then, there is the fourth sense, wliicli the 
word got only towards the later period, in which sense it 
means ‘ of noble origin.* 

What is ho'wever of particular importance is the opinion 

* niplejr’a Haeea of Earopa, p. I2I. 

• VoL I, pp. 276.77. 
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of Prof. Jlax Muller on the question of the Aryan race. 

This is -(That he' says on the subject 

" There is no Aryan race in Wood ; Aryan, in scientific 
language, is utterly inapplicaWe to race. It means language 
and nothing but language ; and if we speak of Aryan race at 
all, we should know that it means no more than . . . itryan 
speech. 


• • ♦ 

I have declared again and again that if I say Aryas, I mean 
neither blood not hones, not hair nor skull ; I mean simply 
those who speak an iVryan language. The same appL'es to 
Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Celts and Slav's. HTicn 
1 speak oi them 1 commit myself to no anatomical charac- 
teristics. The bluc-cyed and fair-haired Scandinavians may 
have been conquerors or conquered, they may have adopted 
the language of their darker lords or their subjects, or 
vice versa. I assert nothing beyond their language, when 
I call them Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Celts and 
Slavs ; and in that sense, and in that sense only, do I say 
that even the blackest ^ndus represent an earlier stage of 
Aryan speech and thought than the fairest Scandinavians. 
This may seem strong language, but in matters of such 
importance we cannot be too decided in our language. To 
me, an ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan blood, 
Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist who 
speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachycephalic 
grammar. It is worse than a Babylonian confusion of tongues 
— it is downright theft. We have made our own terminology 
for the classification of language ; let ethnologists make 
their own for the classification of skulls, and hair and blood.” 
The value of this view of Prof. Max Muller will be 
appreciated by those who know that he was at one time 
a believer in the theory of Aryan race and was largely 
responsible for the propagation of it. 

The two views are obviously not in harmony. According 
to one view, the Aryan race existed in a physiological 
sense with typical hereditary traits with a fixed cephalic 
and facial index. According to Prof. Max Muller, the 


Biography of Words, pp. 89 and 120-21. 
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Aryan race existed in a philological sense, as a people 
speaking a common language. 

In this conflict of views, one may well ask : what is the 
testimony of the Vedie literature ? An examination of 
the Vedic literatme shows that there occur two 
words in the Rig Veda— one is Arya (eiq) with a short 
‘ a ’ and the other is Arya (a^^f) with a long *a’. The 
word Arya ( ) with a short * a * is used in the Rig 
Veda^ in 88 places. In what sense is it used ? The 
word* is used in four different senses; as (I) enemy, 
(2) respectable person, (3) name for India, and (4) owner, 
Vaishya or citizen. 

The word (sr^) with a long ‘ a * is used in the Rig 
Veda in 31 places*. But in none of these is the word 
used in the sense of race. 

From the foregoing discussion, the one indisputable 
conclusion which follows is that the terms ‘Arya’ and 
* Arya ’ which occur in the Vedas have not been used in 
the racial sense at all. 

One may also ask : what is the evidence of anthropo- 
metry ? The Aryan race is described as long-headed. 
This description is not enough. For as will be seen from 
the table given by Prof. Ripley, there are two races which 
are long-headed. The question which of the two is 
the Aryan race still remains open. 


II 

Let us take the next premise — namely, that the Aryans 
came from outside India, invaded India and conquered 
■the native tribes. It would be better to take these 
questions separately. 

* For « list of tbo references In the nig Vods. see App. 1. 

* For R list of refercDoes sboiriDK in 'wbiob plsce the word Is n*ed end In 
«rhst sense, seo Appendic IT. 

* For R list of referenoes, see Appendix III. 
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From where did tlic Aryan race come into India ? On 
the question of locating the original home of the ^^an 
race, there is a bewildering variety of views and opinions. 
According to Bcnfey, the original home of the Aryan 
race must be determined by reference to the common 
vocabulary. His views on tl»e subject have been well 
summarized by Prof. Isaac Taylor* in the following 
words : — 

“ The investigation of the vocabulary common to the whole 
of the Aryan languages might yield a clue to the region 
inhabited by the Arj’ans before the linguistic separation. He 
contended that certain animals, such as the bear and the 
wolf, and certain trees, such as tire beech and the birch with 
which the primitive Aryans must have been acc[uaintcd, are 
all indigenous to the temperate zone, and above all, to 
Europe, whereas the characteristic animals and trees of 
Southern Asia, such as the lion, the tiger and the palm were 
known only to the Indians and the Iranians. He urged that 
the absence from the primitive Aryan vocabulary of common 
names for the two great Asiatic beasts of prey, the lion and 
the tiger, ox for the eWef Asiatic beast of transport, the 
camel, is difficult to explain on the theory of the migration 
of the Aryans from the region eastward of the Caspian. That 
the Greeks called the lion by its Senutic name, and the Indians 
by a name which cannot be referred to any Aryan root, 
argues that the lion was unknown in the common home of 
Greeks and Indiat^. 

• * ♦ 

Benfey’s declaration speedily bore fruit, and Geiger forth- 
vdth ranged himself in the same camp, but placing the cradle 
of the Aryans, not as Benfey had done in the region to the 
North of the Black Sea, but more to the north-west, in 
Central and Western Germany. Geiger’s contribution to 
the ar^ment was not without its value. He bases his 
conclusions largely on the tree names which belong to the 
primitive Aryan vocabulary. In addition to the fir, the 
willow, the ash, the alder, and the hazel, he thinks the names 
of the birch, the beech and the oak are specially decisive. 
Since the Greek(phegos) which denotes the oak is the linguistic 

* The Origin of the Ary^ana. by Uaae Taylor, pp. 24-26. 
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equivalent of the Teutonic heeeh and of the Latin fague he 
draws the conclusion that the Greeks migrated from a land 
of beeches to a land of oaks, transferring the name which 
denoted the tree with ‘ edible * fruit from the one tree to the 
other.” 

Another school holds that the original home of the 
Aryan race was in Caucasia, because the Caucasians like 
the Aryans are blonds, have a straight, sharp nose and a 
handsome face. On this point, the view of Prof. Ripley 
is worth quoting. This is what Prof. Ripley' has to say 
on the subject : — 

** The utter absurdity of the misnomer Caucasian, as 
applied to the blue-eyed and fair-headed ‘ Aryan * (?) race 
of Westein Europe, is revealed by two indisputable facts. 

In the first place, this ideal blond type does not occur within 
many hundred miles of Caucasia; and, secondly, nowhere, 
along the great Caucasian chain is there a single native tribe 
making use of a purely inflectional or Aryan language. 

* m * 

Even the Ossetes, whose language alone is possibly 
inflectional, have not had their claims to the honour of Aryan 
made positively clear as yet. And even if Ossetian be 
Aryan, there is every reason to regard the people as immigrants 
from the direction of Iran, not indigenous Caucasians at all. 
Their head form, together with tlieir occupation of territory 
along the only highway — the Pass of Dariel — across the chain 
from the South, give tenability to the hypothesis. At all 
events, whether the Ossetes be Aryan or not, they little 
deser\'e pre-eminence among the other peoples about them. 
They are lacldng both in the physical beauty for which this 
region is justly famous, and in courage as well, if we may 
judge by their reputation in yielding abjectly and witliout 
shadow of resistance to tlie Russians. 

• * • 

It is not true that any of these Caucasians are even 
‘ somewhat tj^iical.’ ^Vs a matter of fact they could never 
be ■ typical of anything. The name covers nearly every 
physical type and family of language of the Eur-/Vsinn 
continent exoept, as we have said, that hlond. tall. ‘ Aryan * 


* lUplejr’a IUcm of flaropo, 430-437. 
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speaking one to which the name has been specifically applied. 

It is all false; not only improbable but absurd. The 
Caucasus is not a cradle— it is rather a grave — of peoples, 
of languages, of customs and of physical types. Let us be 
assured of that point at the outset. Nowhere else in the 
world probably is so heterogeneous a lot of people, languages 
and religions gathered together in one place as along the chain 
of the Caucasus mountains.” 

Tkir. Tilak has suggested tliat the original home of the 
Aryan race was in the Arctic region. Eds theory may 
be summarized in his own words. He begins by taking 
note of the astronomical and climatic phenomenon in the 
region round about the North Pole, He finds* that there 
are : — 

“Two sets of characteristics, or differentice ; one for an 
observer stationed exactly at the terrestrial North Polo, and 
the other for an observer located in the Circum-Polar regions, 
or tracts of land between the North Pole and the Arctic 
circle.” 

Mr. Tilak call these two sets of differentics as Polar 
and Circum-Polar, and sums them up as follows : 

I. The Polar Characteristics. 

(1) The sun rises in the south. 

( 2 ) The stars do not rise and set ; but revolve or spin round 
and round, in horizontal planes, completing one round in 24 
hours. The northern celestial hemisphere is alone over- 
head and visible during the whole year ; and the southern or 
lower celestial world is always invisible. 

(8) The year consists only of one long day and one long 
night of six months each. 

(4) There is only one morning and one evening, or the sun 
rises and sets only once a year. But the hoilight, whether 
of the morning or of the evening, lasts continuously for 
about two months, or 00 periods of 24 hours each. The 
ruddy light of the morn, or the evening t^vilight, is not again 
confined to a particular part of the horizon (eastern or western) 
as ivith us ; but moves, like the stars at the place, round and 
round along the horizon, like a potter’s wheel, completing 
‘ • The Arctic Ilomo in the Vedw,' by Mr. B Q. Tilak, pp. 5S.60. 
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one round in every 24 hours. These rounds of the morning 
light continue to take place, until the orb of the sun comes 
above the horizon ; and thwi the sun follows the same course 
for si.ic months, that is, moves, wthout setting, round and 
round the observer, completing one round every 24 hours. 

II. The Circum-Polar Characteristics 

(1) The sun mil always be to the south of the zenith of 
the observer ; but as this happens even in the case of an 
observer stationed in the temperate zone, it cannot be regarded 
as a special characteristic, 

(2) A large number of stars are circum-polar, that is, they 
are above the horizon during the entire period of their 
revolution and hence always visible. The remaining stars 
rise and set as in the temperate zone, but revolve in more 
oblique circles. 

(8) The year is made up of three parts ; (i) one long 
continuous night, occurring at the time of the winter solstice, 
and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and less than 
six months, according to the latitude of the place ; (ii) one 
long continuous day to match, occurring at the time of the 
summer solstice ; and (iii) a succession of ordinary daj's and 
nights during the rest of the year, a nycthemeron, or a day 
and a night together, never exceeding a period of 24 hours. 
The day, after the long continuous night, is at first shorter 
than the night, but it goes on increasing until it developes 
into the long continuous day. At the end of the long day, 
the night is, at first, shorter than the day, but, in its turn, it 
begins to gain over the day, untU the commencement of the, 
long continuous night, with which the year ends. 

(4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous night, 
lasts for several days, but its duration and magnificence is 
proportionally less than at the North Pole, according to the 
latitude of the place. For places, within a few degrees of the 
Nortli Pole, the phenomenon of revolving morning light will 
still be observable during the greater part of the duration of 
the dawn. The other dawns, viz., those between ordinary 
days and nights, will, like the dawns in the temperate zone, 
only last for a few hours. The sun, when he is above the 
horizon during the continuous day, >viU be seen revolving, 
without setting, round the observer, as at the Pole, but in 
oblique and not horizontal circles, and during the long night 
he will be entirely below the horizon ; while during tlic rest of 
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the year he will rise and set, remaining above the horizon for 
a part of 24 hours, varying aecording to tlie position of the 
sun in the ecliptic.” 

Summing up the position as analysed by him, Mr. Tilak 
concludes by saying : — 

” Here we have two distinct sets of differentia, or special 
characteristics of the Polar nnd Circum-Polar regions— 
characteristics, which are not found anywhere else on the 
surface of the globe. Again ns the Poles of the earth are tlic 
same to-day as they were millions of years ago, the above 
astronomical characteristics will hold good for all times, 
though the Polar climate may have undergone violent 
changes in the Pleistocene period.” 

Having noted the phenomenon in the Arctic region, 
"Mr. Tilah proceeds to argue that : — 

” If a Vedic description or tradition discloses any of the 
characteristics mentioned above, wc may safely infer that 
the tradition is Polar or Circum-Polar in origin, and the 
phenomenon, if not actually witnessed by the poet, was at 
least knoAvn to him by tradition faithfully handed down 
from generation to generation. Fortunately there are many 
such passages or references in the Vedic literature, and, for 
convenience, these may be divided into two parts ; the first 
comprising those passages which directly describe or refer 
to the long night, or the long dawn ; and the second consisting 
of myths and legends which corroborate and indirectly support 
the first.” 

^Ir. Tilak is satisfied that the description of natural 
phenomenon and the myths and legends contained in the 
Vedas tally with the natural phenomenon as it exists 
near the North Pole and concludes that the Vedic poets 
i.e., the Vedic Aryans must have had the Arctic region 
as their home. 

This is of course a very original theory. There is only 
one point which seems to have been overlooked. The 
horse is a favourite animal of the Vedic Aryans. It was 
most intimately connected with their life and their religion. 
That the queens vied with one another to copulate with 
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the horse in the Ashvamedha Yajna* shows what place 
the horse had acquired in the life of the Vedic Aryans. 
Question is : was the horse to be found in the Arctic 
region ? If the answer is in the negative, the Arctic home 
theory becomes very precarious. 


Ill 

WTiat evidence is there of the invasion of India by the 
Aryan race and the subjugation by it of the native tribes t 
So far as the Rig Veda is concerned, there is not a particle 
of evidence suggesting the invasion of India by the 
Aryans jErom outside India. As Mr. P, T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar* points out : — 

“ A careful examination of the Mantras where the words 
Arya, Dasa and Dasyu occur, indicates that they refer not 
to race but to cult. These words occur mostly in Rig Veda 
Samhita where Arya occurs about S8 times In manlTOS which 
contain 163,972 words on the whole. This rare occurrence 
is itself a proof that the tribes that called themselves Aryas 
were not invaders that conquered the country ond exter- 
minated the people. For an invading tribe would naturally 
boast of its achievements constantlv.** 

So far as the testimony of tlie Vedic literature is 
concerned, it is against the theor>’ that the original home 
of the Aryans was outside India. The language in which 
reference to the seven rivers is made in the Rig Veda 
(x. 76.6) is very significant. As Prof. D. S. Triveda 
saj's* — the rivers are addressed os ‘my Ganges, my 
Yamuna, my Sorosvati ’ and so on. No foreigner would 
ever address a river in such familiar and endearing terms 
unless by long nssoelation he had developc<l on emotion 
about it. 

* 6m Ykjer Ved» vitli U»<]l>«T*«hsr 7 »’a liliaahj'a. 

* Ufa in Ancintt India in thn aga of tt>« Manlru. pt*. 1 1.)2. 

* Tll« OrifiRoI Homo of th« Arj»a»—by IK A rr(rrda-.-Aa 0 al* of ihr 
Hhasdarkar Oriantal IlMaareb InalUttto, Vol. XX. p. 62. 
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As to the question of conquest and subjugation, 
references can undoubtedly be found in the Eig Veda 
where Dasas and Dasyus are described as enemies of the 
Aryns and there are many hymns in which the Vedie 
rishis have invited their gods to kill and annihilate them. 
But before drawing any conclusion from it in favour of 
conquest and subjugation by the Aryans, the following 
points must be taken into consideration. 

First is the paucity of references in the Rig Veda to 
wars between the Aryans on the one hand and the Dasas 
or Dasyus on the other. Out of the 83 places in which 
the word occurs in the Rig Veda only in 8 places is it used 
in opposition to Dasas and only in 7 places is it used in 
opposition to the word Dasyus. This may show the 
occurrence of sporadic riots between the two. It is 
certainly not evidence of a conquest or subjugation. 

The second point about the Dasas is that whatever 
conflict there was between them and the Aryans, the two 
seem to have arrived at a mutual settlement, based on 
peace with honour. This is borne out by references in the 
Big Veda showing how the Dasas and Aryans have stood 
as one united people against a common enemy. Note 
the following verses from the Big Veda : — 

Big Veda — vi. 33. 3 
vii. 88. 1 
viii. 51. 9 
X. 102. 3 

The third point to note is that whatever the degree of 
conflict, it was not a conflict of race. It was a conflict 
which had aiisen on account of difference of religions. 
That this conflict was religious and not racial is evidenced 
by the Big Veda itself. Speaking of the Dasyus, it* 
says : — 

“ They are amala, without (the Aiya) rites (E.V., i . 51 . 8, 

0 ; i . 1S2 . A ; iv . Al, C ; vj . 14 , 3 ) . apavrata (B-V., v . 43 , 2)] 


* lyengAT. i6W, P- 13* 
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anyavrata of different rites (R.V., viii.69, 11; x . 22. 8). 
Anagniira fireless (R.V.. v.189, 8), myn 
sacrifices {H.V., i . 131. M : i . 33, 4 ; vUi . SO, 11), nimmte, 
svithout prayers (or also not having Brahmana pnest (K. v .. 
iv . 16, 0 ; X. 105, 8), anridioJi, -without Riks (R.V„x.l05, ), 
Brahmadvisha, haters of prayer (or Brahmans) H.V., v, 

9), and anindra, without Indra, despisers of Indra, (tt. ^ 
i .183, 1 ; V . 2, 3 ; vii . 18, 6 ; X . 27, 6 ; X . 48 They 

-pour no nulky draughts they heat no caulton (H-V-. m - 

4). They give no gifts to the Brahmana (R.V., v . 7, lu;. 
Attention may also he drawn to the Rig Veda x. 
which says : — 

“We Uve in the midst of the Dasyu tribes, ^o “ot 
perform sacriflees, nor believe m anything. y ^ 
their own rites and are not entitled to be called men, o . 
thou, destroyer of enemies, anmhilate them and injure 
Dasas.’* ,, 

In the face of these statements froin tlie Htg ^ 

is obviously no room for a theory of a ^and 

hy the Aryan race of the non-Aryan races of Dasas a 

Dasyus. 


IV 

So much about the Aryans, their inv^ion of Mia and 
their subjugation of the Dasas and Dasyus The con 
sideratiou so far bestowed upon the quesrion has been 
from the Aryan side of the issue. It might he iM 1 t 
discuss it from the side of the Dasas and the Das^- 1 
what sense are the names Dasa and Dasyu used 7 Are 
they used in a racial sense 7 nre 

Those who hold that tlie terms Dasa Md Das^ 
used in the racial sense rely upon the follomng “ 
stances: (1) The use in the Big Veda of the terms 
Mridhravali and Anasa as epithets of Dasyus. ( ) 
description in the Rig Veda of the Dasas as being 
Krishna Varna. 
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The term Mridhraval: occurs in the following places in 
the Hig Veda. 

(1) Kig Veda, L 174. 2 

(2) Rig Veda, v. 32. 8 
(8) Rig Veda, vh. 6. 3 
(4) Rig Veda, vii. 18. 3 

What does the adjective Mridhravak mean ? Mridhravak 
means one v/ho speaks crude, unpolished language. Can 
crude unpolished language be regarded as evidence of 
difference of race ? It would be childish to rely upon this 
as a basis of consciousness of race difference. 

The term Anasa occurs in Rig Veda v. 29. 10. Wiat 
does the word mean ? There are two interpretations. 
One is by Prof, Max lilullcr. The other is by Sayana- 
charya. According to Prof. Max Muller, it means ‘one 
without nose’ or ‘one with a flat nose’ and has as such 
been relied upon as a piece of evidence in support of the 
view that the Aryans were a separate race from the 
Dasyus. Sayanacharya says that it means ‘ mouthless,* 
i:e., devoid of good speech. This difference of meaning* is 
due to difference in the correct reading of the word ^Anasa.^ 
Sayanacharya reads it as an-asa while Prof, Max ]\Iuller 
reads it as a-nasa. As read by Prof. Max Muller, it means 
‘without nose.’ Question is; which of the two readings is 
the correct one ? There is no reason to hold that Sayana’s 
reading is wrong. On the other hand there is every thing 
to suggest that it is right. In the first pface, it does not 
make non-sense of the word. Secondly, as there is no 
other place where the Dasyus are described as noseless, 
there is no reason why the word should be read in such a 
manner as to give it an altogether new sense. It is only 
fair to read it as a synonym of Mridhravak. There is 
therefore no evidence in support of the conclusion that the 
Dasyus belonged to a different race. 

Turning to Dasas, it is true that they are described as . 
Krishna Yoni, in Rig Veda vi . 47 . 21, But there are 
various points to be considered before one can accept the 
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inference which is sought to be drawn from it. First is 
that this is tlie only place in the Rig Veda where the 
phrase Krishna Yoni is applied to the Dnsns. Secondly, 
there is no certainty as to whctlicr the phrase is used in 
the literal sense or in a figurative sense. Thirdly, we 
do not know whether it is a statement of fact or a \vord 
of abuse. Unless these points arc clarified, it is not 
possible to accept the view that because the Dasas are 
spoken of as Krishna Yoni, they therefore belonged to a 
dark race. 

In this connection, attention may be drawn to the 
following verses from the Rig Veda : 

1, Rig Veda, vi . 22. 10.—“ Oh, Vajri, thou hast made 
Aryas of Dasas, good men out of bad by your power. Give 
us the same power so that with it we may overcome our 
enemies." 

2. Rig Veda, x . 40. 8, (says India). — '* I have deprived 
the Dasyus of the title of Aryas.” 

8. Rig Veda, i , ISl, 8. — Oh, India, find out who is an 
Arya and who is a Dasyu and separate them.” 

What do these verses indicate ? They indicate that 
the distinction between the Aryans on the one hand and 
the Dasas and Dasyus on the other was not a racial 
distinction of colour or physiognomy. That is why a 
Dasa or Dasyu could become an Arya. That is why 
Indra was given the task to separate them from the Arya. 


V 

That the theory of the Aryan race set up by Western 
writers falls to the ground at every point, goes without 
saying. This is somewhat surprising since Western 
scholarship is usually associated with thorough research 
and careful analysis. Why has the theory failed? It is 
important to know the reasons why it has failed. Anyone 
who cares to scrutinize the theory will find that it sufiers 
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from a double infection. In the first place, the theory is 
based on nothing but pleasing assumptions and inferences 
based on such assumptions. In the second place, the 
theorj' is a per\'ersion of scientific investigation. It is 
not allowed to evolve out of facts. On the contrary, the 
theory is preconceived and facts arc selected to prove it. 
The theory of the Aryan race is just an assumption 
and no more. It is based on a philological proposition 
put forth by Dr. Bopp in his epoch-making book called 
‘ Comparative Grammar ’ which appeared in 1805. In 
this book, Dr. Bopp demonstrated that a greater number 
of languages of Europe and some languages of Asia must 
be referred to a common ancestral speech. The European 
languages and Asiatic languages to which Bopp*s proposi- 
tion applied are called Indo-Germanic. Collectively, they 
have come to be called the Aryan languages largely because 
Vedic language refers to the Aryas and is also of the same 
family as the Indo-Germanic. This assumption is the 
major premise on w'hich the theory of the Aryan race is 
based. 

■ Prom this assimiption are drawn two inferences : 
(1) Unity of race, and (2) that race being the Aryan race. 
The argument is that if the languages are descended from 
a common ancestral speech then there must have existed 
a race whose mother tongue it was and since the mother 
tongue was known as the Aryan tongue the race who 
spoke it was the Aryan race. The existence of a separate 
and a distinct Aryan race is thus an inference only. From 
this inference, is drawn another inference which is that 
of a common ori^al habitat. It is argued that there 
could be no community of language unless people had a 
common habitat permitting close communion. Common 
original habitat is thus an inference from an inference. 

The theory of invasion is an invention. This invention 
is necessary because of a gratuitous assumption which 
underlies the Western theory. The assumption is that 
the Indo-Germanic people are the purest of the 
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modern rcprcscntntivcs of the original Aryan race. Its 
first home is assumed to have been somewhere in Europe. 
These assumptions raise a question : How could the Aryan 
speech have come to India ? This question con be 
answered only by the supposition that the Aryans must 
have come into India from outside. Hence the necessity 
for inventing the theory of invasion. 

The third assumption is tliat the Aryans were a superior 
race. This theory has its origin in the belief that the 
Aryans are a European race and ns a European race it 
is presumed to be superior to the Asiatic races. Having 
assumed its superiority, the next logical step one is driven 
to take is to establish the fact of superiority. Knowing 
that nothing can prove the superiority of the Aryan race 
better than invasion and conquest of the native races, 
the Western writei*s have proceeded to invent the story 
of the invasion of India by the Aryans and the conquest 
by them of the Dasas and Dasyus. 

The fourth assumption is that the European races were 
white* and had a colour prejudice against the dark races. 
The Aryans being a European race, it is assumed that it 
must have had colour prejudice. The theory proceeds 
to find evidence for colour prejudice in the Aryans who 
came into India. This it finds in the Ckaturvamya — an 
institution established by the Indo-Aryans after they 
came to India and which according to these scholars is 
based upon Varna which is taken by them to mean 
colour. 

Not one of these assumptions is borne out by facts. 
Take the premise about the Aryan race. The theory 
does not take account of the possibility that the Aryan 
race in the physiological sense is one thing and an Aryan 
race in the philological sense quite different, and that 
it is perfectly possible that tlie Aryan race, if there is 
one, in the physiological sense may have its habitat in 

* For s diaonsBioii aa to who the Dasas and Das^na were, see Chapter VI. 
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one place and that the Ar>’an race, in the philological 
sense, in quite a different place. The theory of tlie Aryan 
race is based on tlie premise of a common language and 
it is supposed to be common because it has a structural 
affinity. The assertion that the Aryans came from outside 
and invaded India is not proved and the premise that 
the Dasas and Dasyus are aboriginal tribes* of India is 
demonstrably false. 

Again to say that the institution of Chaiurvamya is a 
reflexion of the innate colour prejudice of the Aryans is 
really to assert too much. If colour is the origin of class 
distinction, there must be four different colours to account 
for the different classes which comprise Chaiurvamya, 
Nobody has said what those four colours are and who 
were the four coloured races who were welded together 
in Chaiurvamya, As it is, the theory starts \vith only 
two opposing people, Aryas and Dasas — one assumed to 
be white and the other assumed to be dark. 

The originators of the Aryan race theory are so eager 
to establish their case that they have no patience to see 
what absurdities they land themselves in. They start 
on a mission to prove what they want to prove and do 
not hesitate to pick such evidence from the Vedas as 
they think is good for them. 

Prof. Michael Foster has somewhere said that 
* hypothesis is the salt of science.’ Without hypothesis 
there is no possibility of fruitful investigation. Bui it is 
equally true that where the desire to prove a particular 
hypothesis is dominant, hypothesis becomes the poison 
of science. The Aryan race theory of Western scholars 
is as good an illustration of how hypothesis can be the 
poison of science as one can think of. 

The Aryan race theory is so absurd that it ought to 
have been dead long ago. But far from being dead, the 
theory has a considerable hold upon the people. There 

* Fop & discussion wHether in their ori^ the Enropean races were white or dark- 
see the observations of Prof. Ripley, infra, p. 76. 
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are two explanations which account for this phenomenon. 
The first explanation is to be found in the support which 
the tlieory receives from Bralimin scholars. This is a 
very strange phenomenon. As Hindus, they should 
ordinarily show a dislike for the Aryan theory with its 
express avowal of the superiority of the European races 
over the Asiatic races. But the Brahmin scholar has 
not only no such aversion but he most willingly hails it. 
The reasons arc obvious. The Brahmin believes in tlie 
two-nation theory. He claims to be the representative 
of the Aryan race and he regards the rest of the Hindus 
as descendents of the non-Aryans. The theory helps 
him to establish his kinship with the European races and 
share their arrogance and their superiority. He likes 
particularly that part of the theory which makes the 
Aryan an invader and a conqueror of the non-Aryan 
native races. For it helps him to maintain and justify 
his overlordship over the non-Brahmins. 

The second explanation why the Aryan race theory 
is not dead is because of the general insistence by 
European scholars that the word Vama means colour and 
the acceptance of that view by a majority of the Brahmin 
scholars. Indeed, this is the mainstay of the Aryan 
theory. There is no doubt that as long as this 
interpretation of the Varna continues to be accepted, 
the Aryan theory will continue to live. This part of 
the Aryan theory is therefore very important and calls 
for fuller examination. It needs to be examined from 
three different points of view ; (1) Were the European 
races fair or dark? (2) Were the Indo- Aryans fair? and 
(3) ^Vhat is the original meaning of the ^vord Varna ? 

On the question of the colour of the earliest Europeans 
Prof. Ripley is quite definite that they were of dark 
complexion. Prof. Ripley goes on to say* : 

“ We are strengthened in this assuznption that the earliest 
Europeans were not only long-headed but also dark-com- 
‘ Rftcei of Eorope, by Prof. Bipley, p. 466. 
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plcxioned, by various points in our enquiry thus far. We 
have proved the prehistoric antiquity of the living Cro- 
Magnon tjTie in Southern France ; and we saw that among 
these peasants, the prevalence of black Imir and eyes is very 
striking. And comparing types in tlic British Isles we saw 
that everything tended to show that the brunet populations 
of Wales, Ireland and Scotland constituted the most primitive 
stratum of population in Britain. Furthermore, in that 
curious spot in Garfagnana, where a survival of tlie ancient 
Ligurian population of Northern Italy is Indicated, there 
also are the people characteristically dark. Judged, there- 
fore, either in the light of general principles or of local details, 
it would seem as if this earliest race in Europe must have 
been very dark. ... It was Mediterranean in its pigmental 
afTmities, and not Scandinavian.” 

Turning to the Vedas for any indication whether the 
Aryans had any colour prejudice, reference may be made 
to the following passages in the Rig Veda : 

In Rig Veda, i . 117 . 8 , there is a reference to Askvins 
having brought about the marriage between Shyavya 
and Rushali. Shyavya is black and Rushaii is fair. 

In Rig Veda, i . 117 . 5, there is a prayer addressed to 
^shuins for having saved Vandana who is spoken as of 
golden colour. 

In Rig Veda, ii . 3 , 9, there is a prayer by an Aryan 
invoking the Devas to bless him with a son with certain 
^virtues but of {pishanga) tawny (reddish b^o^vn) com- 
plexion. 

These instances show that the Vedic Aryans had no 
colour prejudice. How could they have? The Vedic 
Aryans were not of one colour. Their complexion varied; 
some were of copper complexion, some white, and some 
black. Rama the son of Hasharatha has been, described 
as Shyama i.e., dark in complexion, so is Krishna the 
descendant of the Yadus, another Aryan clan. The 
Rishi Dirghatamas, who is the author of many Tnantras 
of the Rig Veda must have been of dark colour if his name 
was given to him after his complexion. Kanva is an 
Aryan tishi of great repute. But according to the 
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description given in Rig Veda — x. 31. 11, he was of 
dark colour. 

To take up the third and the last point, namely, the 
meaning of the word- Varna', Let us first see in what 
sense it is used in the Rig Veda. The word Varna is 
used* in the Rig Veda in 22 places. Of these, in about 
17 places the word is used in reference to deities such as 
Ushas, Agni, Soma, etc., and means lustre, features or 
colour. Being used in connection with deities, it would 
be unsafe to use them for ascertaining what meaning the 
word Varna had in the Rig Veda when applied to human 
beings. There are four and at the most five places in the 
Rig Veda where the word is used in reference to human 
beings. They are : 

1. Rig Veda, i , 104 , 2. 

2. Rig Veda, i , 179 . 6. 

8 . Rig Veda, ii , 12 . 4. 

4. Rig Veda, iii .84.5. 

5. Rig Veda, ix . 71 . 2. 

Do these references prove that the word Varna is used 
in the Rig Veda in the sense of colour and complexion ? 

Rig Veda, iii . 34 . 5 seems to be of doubtful import. 
The expression ‘caused Shukla Varna to increase’ is 
capable of double interpretation. It may mean Indra 
made Ushas throw her light and thereby increase the 
white colour, or it may mean that the hymn-maker being 
of white complexion, people of his i.e., of white colour 
increased. The second meaning would be quite far- • 
fetched for the simple reason that the expansion of the 
white colour is the effect and lightening of Ushas is the 
cause. 

Rig Veda, ix . 71 . 2 the expression ‘abandons Asura 
Varna’ is not clear, reading it in the light of the other 
stanzas in the -SwA-Zn. Die iSiiWa belongs to Soma Pava- 


> Od wbal follows BOA I’ifaharaihtra Vol. III. rP- 39-42. 

• 8e« Appsndix IV. 
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mana. Bearing this in mind, the expression ‘abandons 
Asura Varna’ must be regarded as a description of Soma. 
The word Varna as used here is indieative of ‘ roopa.’ 
The second half of the stanza says : ‘ lie throws away his 
black or dark covering and takes on lustrous covering.’ 
From this it is clear that the word Varna is used as 
indicative of darkness. 

Rig Veda, i . 179 . 0 is very helpful. Tlie stanza 
explains that Rishi Agasya cohabited with Lopamudra in, 
order to obtain praja, children and strength and says 
that as a result tivo Vamas prospered. It is not clear 
from the stanza, which are the two Varnas referred to in 
the stanzas, although the intention is to refer to Aryas 
and Dasas. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the 
Varna in the stanza means class and not colour. 

In Rig Veda, i . 104 . 2 and Big Veda, ii . 12 . 4 ore the 
two stanzas in which the word Varna is applied to Dasa. 
The question is : What does the word Varna mean when 
applied to Dasa 7 Does it refer to the colour and com- 
plexion of the Dasa, or does it indicate that Dasas formed 
a separate class ? There is no way of arriving at a 
positive conclusion as to which of the two meanings is 
correct. 

The evidence of the Rig Veda is quite inconclusive. In 
this connection, it will be of great help to know if the word 
occurs in the literature of the Indo-Iranians and if so, in 
what sense.* 

Fortunately, the word Varna does occur in the Zend 
Avesta. It takes the form of Farana or Varena. It is 
used specifically in the sense of “ Faith, Religious doctrine. 
Choice of creed or belief.” It is derived from the root 
Far which means to put faith in, to believe in. One 
comes across the word Varana or Varena in the Gathas 
about six times used in the sense of faith, doctrine, creed 
or belief. 

* ttte information relating to tho meaning the word “ Varna ” in the Indo- 
Iranian literature, I owe to my friend Dastnr Bode, who ie well-veraed in it. 
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It occurs in Gntlrn Ahunavaiti — Ynstm Ila 30 Stanza 
2 ^bich when translated in English reads ns follows : — 

“ Give heed with your enrs nnti contemplate the highest 
Truth I proclaim; wiUi your illumined mind introspect. 
Each man for liimsclf must determine liis (Ararenao) faith. 
Before the Great Event, let each individually be awake to 
the Tmth we leach.** 

This is one of the most famous strophes of the Gatlia 
where Zarnthushtra exhorts each one individually to use 
reasoning faculty and freedom of choice in the selection 
of his or her faith. The words occurring here are 
**jlvarenao vichiihnhya,'*^ Avarctiao meaning faitJ), belief 
and vtcht- tliahya meaning *of discriminating, of selecting, 
of determining.* 

It occurs in Gatha Ahunavaiti — Yasna Ha 31 Stanza 
11. The word used is Vareneng accusative plural of Varena 
meaning ‘ belief, faith.’ In this stanza, Zarathushtra 
propounds the theory of the creation of man. After 
speaking about man’s creation being completed, in the 
last half line Zarathushtra says “ voluntary beliefs are 
given (to man).” 

It occurs in Gatiia Ushtavaiti — Yasna Ha 45 Stanza 1 
in the form of Varena. In the last line of this strophe, 
Zarathushtra says ‘ owing to sinful belief (or evil faith) 
the wicked is of evil tongue (or inverted tongue.)’ 

It occurs in Gatha Ushtavaiti — ^Yasna Ha 45 Stanza 2 
in the same form as above Varena in the clear sense of 
faith, religion, belief, etc. In this stanza, Zarathushtra is 
propounding his philosophy of good and evil and speaking 
of dual aspects of human mind. In this stanza, the two 
mentalities — the good mentality and the evil mentality — 
are speaking to each other saying “ Neither in thought, 
word, intelligence, faith (or religion or Creed) utterance, 
deed, conscience nor soul do we agree.” 

It occurs in Gatha SpentaMainyu, — ^Yasna Ha 48 Stanza 
4 in the form of Vareneng meaning religion, faitli (root 
Vere Persian geruidfln= to have faith in). In this stanza, 
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Zarathushtra says that “ ^^^^osoevc^ vnW make liis mind 
more pure and holy and thus keep his conscience pure hy 
deed and word, such man’s desire is in accordance witii 
his faith (religion, belief).” 

It occurs in Gatha Spenta Mninyu,— Yasna Ha 40 
Stanza 3 as Yorenfli in dative case meaning ‘ religion.’ 
In the same stanza occurs the word Thacsliai which also 
means religion, creed, religious law. These two words 
Varenai and Thaeshai oeeurring in the same stanza 
strengthens our argument, as the word Tkaesha clearly 
means religion as is found in the compound Ahuratkaesha 
meaning ‘ The Ahurian religion.’ This word Tkaesha is 
translated in Pahlavi as Kish which means religion. 

In Vendidad (a book of Zarathushtrinn sanitary law 
^v^itten in Avesta language) ^ye come across a word Aiiyo 
Varena, Here Anyo means other and Varena means 
religion ; thus a man of different religion, faith, belief 
is spoken of as AnyO' Varena. Similarly, we come across 
in Vendidad the word Anyo-Tkaesha also meaning a 
man of different religion. 

tVe come across many verbal forms in the Gatha 
derived from this root, e.g., Ahunavaiti Gatha Yasna 
Ha, 31, Stanza 3. Zarathushtra declares Ya jvaJito 
vispeng vaiiraya; here the verb vauraya means I may cause 
to induce belief, faith (in God) (in all the living ones). In 
Yasna Ha, 28: Stanza 5, we come across the verb vauroi- 
maidi, ‘ We may give faith to.’ We come across another 
interesting form of this word in Gatha Vahishtaishtish, 
Yasna Ha, 53, Stanza 9 Duz — Varenaish. It is instrumental 
plural. The fu*st part Duz means wicked, false and Varenai 
means believer. Thus the word means “A man belonging 
to false or wicked religion or a false or wicked believer.” 

In the Zarathushtrian Confession of Faith, which forms 
Yasna Ha. 12, we come across the word Fravarane 
meaning ‘1 confess my faith, my belief’ in. Mazdayasno 
Zoraf/iiis/Urts/i ‘ Mazda - worshipping Zarathushtrian 
Religion.’ This phrase occure in almost all the 
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Zarathushtrian prayers. There is yet another form in 
the Zarathushtrian Confession Yasna, 12, Ya-Varena. 
Here Ya is relative pronoun meaning which and Varena 
— faith, religion. Thus, the word means ‘ the religion to 
which.* This form Ya Varena is used nine times in Yasna 
12, and it is used in the clear sense of faith or religion. 
Here again the word Varena is placed along \vith the word 
Tkaesha which means religion. 

A very interesting reference is found in Yasna 10 
Zarathushirahe varenemcha tkaeshemcha yazamaide. Here 
the Varena and Tkaesha of Zarathushtra is worshipped. 
It is quite clear from the use of these corresponding and 
co-relative words that the faith and religion of Zarathushtra 
is meant. Tlie translation of the above line is ‘ We 
worship the faith and religion of Zarathushtra.* ' 

This evidence from the Zenda Avesta as to the meaning 
of the word Varna leaves no doubt that it originally 
meant a class bolding to a particular faith and it had 
nothing to do with colour or complexion. 

Tiie conclusions that follow from the examination of 
the Western theory may now be summarized. They are : 

(1) The Vedas do not know any such race as the 
Aryau race. 

(2) There is no evidence in the Vedas of any invasion 
of India by the Aryan race and its having conquered 
the Dasas and Dasyus supposed to be natives of 
India. 

(3) There is no evidence to show that the distinction 
between Aryans, Dasas and Dasyus was a racial 
distinction. 

(4) The Vedas do not support the contention that the 
Aryas were different in colour from the Dasas and 
Dasyus. 
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ARYANS AGAINST ARYANS 

Enough has been said to show how leaky is the Aryan 
theory expounded by Western scholars and glibly accepted 
by their Brahmin fellows. Yet, the theory has such a hold 
on the generality of people that what has been said, 
against it may mean no more than scotching it. Like 
the snake it must be killed. It is therefore necessary to 
pursue the examination of the theory further ^vith a view 
to expose its hollowness completely. 

Those who uphold the theory of an Aryan race invading 
India and conquering the Dasas and Das5njs fail to take 
note of certain verses in the Rig Veda. These verses 
are of crucial importance. To build up a theory of an 
Aryan race marching into India from outside and conquer- 
ing the non-Aryan native tribes without reference to 
these verses is an utter futility. I reproduce below the 
verses I have in mind : 

(1) Rig Veda, vi . 83 . 3. — ** Oh, Indra, Thou has killed 
both of our opponents, the Dasas and the Aryas.” 

Rvg Veda, -vi . . S.— “ India and. Agni — -these pro- 
tectors of the good and righteous suppress the Dasas and 
Aryas who hurt us.” 

(3) Eig Veda, vii . 81 . 1. — Indra and Vanina killed 
the Dasas and Aryas who were the enemies of Sudas and 
thus protected Sudas from them.” 

(4) Big Veda, -viii . 24 . 27. — Oh you, Indra, who saved 
us from the hands of the cruel Rakshasas and from the Aryas 
living on the banks of the Indus, do thou deprive the Dasas 
of their weapons.” 

(5) Big Veda, x . 88 . 3. — Oh you much revered Indra, 
those Dasas and Aryas who are irreligious and who are our 
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enemies, make it easy for us with your blessings to subdue 
them. With your help we shall kill them.” 

(6) Rig Veda, x . 86 . 19. — “ Oh, You Jfameyu, you give 
him all prowess who prays you. With your help we will 
destroy our Arya and our Dasjm enemies.” 

Anyone who reads these verses, notes ivhat they say 
calmly and coolly and considers them against the 
postulates of the Western theory will be taken aback by 
them. If the authors of these verses of the Rig Veda 
were Aryas then the idea whieli these verses convey is 
that there were two different communities of Aryas wlio 
were not only different but opposed and inimical to each 
other. The existence of two Aryas is not a mere matter 
of conjecture or interpretation. It is a fact in support 
of which there is abundant evidence. 


n 

The first piece of such evidence to which attention may 
be invited, is the discrimination wliich existed for a long 
time in the matter of the recognition of the snered 
character of the different Vedas. All students of the 
Vedas know tlmt there arc really two Vedas: (1) the Rig 
Veda and (2) the Atlmr\’a Vc<ln. The Samn Veda and 
the Yajup Vctia are merely different forms of the Rig 
Veda. All students of the Ve<Ias know tlmt the Athnrva 
Veda was not recognised by the Brnlimins as sncretl as tlic 
Rig Veda for a long time. Why was such a distinction 
made ? Why was the Rig Veda regarded ns sacred ? 
AM»y was tlic Atlmnm Vwla treated ns vulgar ? The 
answer, 1 like to suggest, is that the two brlonge<l to 
two different mccs of Aryans and it is only when they hn<I 
become one tlmt the Athars’n Veila came to he regunlctl 
on n par with the Rig Vc<ln. 

Resides this, there is enough evidence, sadtcntl through 
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the whole of the Brahmanie literature, of the existence of 
two different ideologies, particularly relating to creation, 
which again points to the existence of two different 
Arj'an races. Reference to one of these has already been 
made in Chapter 11. It remains to draw attention to 
the second type of ideology. 

To begin with the Vedas. The following ideology is 
to be found in the Taittiriya Samhita : 

T. S.} vi . 5 . C . 1. — ** Aditi, desirous of sons, cooked a 
Brahmaudana oblation for the fjods, the Sadhyns. Tliey 
gave her the remnant of It. This she ate. She conceived 
seed. Four Adityas were born to her. She cooked a 
second (oblation). She reflected, ‘ from the remains of the 
oblation these sons have been born to me. If I shall cat 
(the oblation) first, more brilliant (sons) will be bom to me. 
She ate it first ; she conceived seed ; an imperfect egg was 
produced from her. She cooked a third (oblation) for the 
Adityas, repeating the formula * may this religious toil have 
been undergone for my enjoyment,’ The Adityas said, 

* Let us choose a boon ; let anyone who is produced from this 
be ours only ; let anyone of his progeny who is prosperous 
be for us a source of enjoyment.’ In consequence the 
Aditya Vivasvat was born. This is his progeny, namely, 
men. Among them he alone who sacrifices is prosperous, 
and becomes a cause of enjoyment to the gods.” 

Tiimingtothe Brahmanas. The stories of creation con- 
tained in the Satapatha Brahmanas are set out below : 

S. B.,* i . 8 . 1 . 1. — “ In the morning they brought to 
XIanu water for washing, as men are in the habit of bringing 
it to wash ^vith the hands. As he was thus washing, a fish 
came into his hands (which spoke to him) * preserve me ; I 
shall save thee.’ (JIanu enquired) ‘ Prom what w-ilt tJiou 
save me ? ’ (The fish replied) * A flood shall sweep away all 
these creatures ; from it will I rescue thee.’ (Manu asked) 

‘ How (shall) thy preservation (be effected) V The fish said : 

* So long as we are small, vre ate in great peril, for fish devours 
fish ; thou Shalt preserve me first in a jar. When I grow 
too large for the jar, then thou shalt dig a trench, and 

^ Muir, Vol. I. p. 26. 

» Moir, Vol. I. pp 181-184. 
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prescn’c me in that. A^Ticn I gro^v' too large for the trench, 
then thou slmlt carry me nwny to the ocean. I shall then be 
beyond the reach of danger.* Straightaway he became a large 
fish ; for he waxes to the utmost. (He said) ‘ Now in such 
and such a year, then the flood will come ; thou shalt embark 
in the ship \yhcn tlic flood rises, and I shall deliver thee from 
it.’ Having thus preserved the fish, Manu carried Iiim away 
to the sen. Then in thcsamcycar which tlic fish had enjoined, 
he constructed a ship and resorted to him, Wien the flood 
rose, Manu embarked in thcsliip. Tlicfish swam towards him. 
He fastened the cable of the ship to the fish’s horn. By this 
means he passed over this northern mountain. The fish 
said, * I have delivered thee ; fasten the ship to a tree. But 
lest the water should cut Uiec off whilst tJiou art on the 
mountain, as much as the water subsides so much shalt thou- 
dcsccnd after it.’ He aecordingly descended after it as much 
(as it subsided). ^Vhereforc also this, viz., ‘ Manu’s descent ’ 
U (the name) of the northern mountain. Now the flood 
‘ had swept away all these creatures, so Manu alone was left 
here. Desirous of offspring, he lived worshipping and toiling 
in arduous religious rites. Among these he also sacrificed 
with the paka offering. He cast clarified butter, thickened 
milk, whey and curds as an oblation into the waters. Thence 
in a year a woman was produced. She rose up as it were 
unctuous. Clarified butter adheres to her steps. Mitra and 
Vanina met her. They said to her ‘ Who art thou ? ’ 

‘ Sfanu’s daughter ’ (she replied). ‘ Say (thou art) ours 
. (they rejoined). ‘No,’ she said, ‘I am his who begot me.* 
They desired a share in her. She promised tliat, or she did 
not promise that ; but passed onward. She came to Manu. 
Manu said to her, ‘ Who art thou ? ’ ‘ Thy daughter ’ she 

replied. * How, glorious one,* asked Manu, ‘ (art thou) my 
daughter ? ’ ‘ Thou hast generated me,* she said, ‘ from 

those oblations, butter, thick milk, whey and curds, which 
thou didst cast into the waters. I am a benediction. Apply 
me in the sacrifice. If thou wilt employ me in the sacrifice, 
thou shalt abound in offspring and cattle. Whatever bene- 
diction thou yvill ask through me, shall accrue to thee.’ He 
(accordingly) introduced hor (as) that (which comes in) the 
middle of the sacrifice ; for that is the middle of the sacrifice 
which (comes) between the introductory and concluding 
forms. With her he lived worshipping and toiling in arduous 
religious rites, desirous of offspring. With her be begot this 
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oHspring which is tliis olfspring of JInnu. Wiatever bene- 
diction he ashed with her, was oil vouchsafed to liim. This 
is essentially that which is Ida. Wiosocver, knowing this, 
lives with Ida, begets this offspring svhicli Xfanu begot. 
Whatever benediction he asks with her, is all vouchsafeel 
to him.” 

(2) S.B. ‘ vi . 1 . 2 . 11. IVlicrcforc they say, * Prajnpati 
havir^ created these worlds was supported upon the cartli. 
For him these herbs were cooked ns food. That (food) he 
ate. He became pregnant. He created the gods from his 
upper vital airs, and mortal offspring from his lower vital 
airs. In whatever way he created, so lie created. But 
Prajapati created all this, whatever exists,” 

(a) S.B.,* vii . 5 . 2 . 6. — Prajapati was formerly this 
(uiuvcrse), one only. He desired, * Let me create food, and 
be propagated.’ lie formed animals from his breath, a man 
from Ws soul, a horse from liis eye, a bull from his breatli, 
a sheep from his ear, a goat from his voice. Since he formed 
animals from bis breaths, therefore men say, ‘ the breaths 
arc animals.’ The soul is the first of the breaths. Since he 
formed a man from his soul, therefore they say ‘ man is the 
first of the animals, and the strongest.* The soul is all the 
breaths ; for all the breaths depend upon the soul. Since he 
formed man from his soul, therefore they say, * man is all the 
animals;’ for all these are man’s.” 

(4) S.B., *x . 1 . a . 1. — ” Prajapati created living beings. 
From his upper vital airs he created the gods : from his lower 
vital airs mortal creatures. Afterwards he created death a 
devourer of creatures.” 

(5) 5.B., ‘ MV .4.2, 1. — This universe was formerly 
soul only, in the form of Purusha. Looking closely, he saw 
nothing but himself (or soul). He first said, ‘ This is I.’ 
Then he became one having the name of I. Hence even now 
a man, when called, first says, * this is I,’ and then declares 
the other name when he has. In as much as he, before 
(purcah) all this, burnt up (oitshot) all sins, he (is called), 
purusha. The man who knows this burns up the person who 
wishes to be before him. He was afraid. Hence a man when 

^ Mnii. Vol. 1. p. 30. 

* Muir. Vol. I, P- 24. 

* Moir. Vol. I, P* 34* 

* Moir. Vol. I, p. 2S. 
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xUonc is ftlVaid. This (being) considered that * tlicrc is no 
other thing bnt myself ; of wimt am I afraid ? ’ Then Ids fear 
departed. For why sho\iId he have feared ? It is of a 
second person that people arc afraid. lie did not enjoy 
happiness. lienee n person when alone does not enjoy 
happiness. lie desired a second. He was so much as a 
man and a woman when locked in embrace. He caused 
this same self to fall asunder Into two parts. Tlicnce arose 
a husband and wife, lienee Yajnnvaltya has said that 
* this one’s self is like the lialf of a split pea.’ Hence the void 
is filled up by woman. He cohabited with her. From them 
Men Were bom. She reflected * how docs he, after having 
produced me from himscK, cohabit with me ? Ah I Jet me 
disappear * ; she became a cow, and the other a bull ; and 
he cohabited with lier. From them kine were produced. 
The one became a marc, the other a stallion, the one a 
she>ass, the other a male-ass. lie cohabited with her. From 
them the class of animals with undivided hoofs were 
produced. The one became a shc-goat, tJie other a he-goat, 
the one a ewe, the other a ram. He cohabited with her. 
From them goats and sheep were produced. In this manner 
pairs of all creatures whatsoever domi to ants, were produced.” 

The Taittiriya Brabmana lias the following ; — 

ii . 2 , 9 . 1. — ” At first this (uuiverse) was not 
anything. There was neither sky, nor earth, nor air. Being 
non-existent, it resolved ‘ let me be.’ It became ferv’ent. 
From that fervour smoke was produced. It again became 
fervent. From that fenmur fire was produced. It again 
became fervent. From that fervour light was produced. It 
again became fervent. From that fervour flame was produced. 

It again became fervent. From that feiwour rays were 
produced. It agmn became fervent. From that fervour 
blazes were produced. It again became fervent. It became 
condensed like a cloud. It clove its bladder. That became 
the sea. Hence men do not drink of the sea. For they 
regard it as like the place of generation. Hence water issues 
forth before an animal when it is being bom. After that the 
Dasahotri (a particular formula) "'vas created. Prajapati is 
the Dasahotri. That man succeeds, who thus knowing the 
power of austere abstraction (or fervour) practises it. This 
A>as then water, fluid. Prajapati wept (exclaiming), ‘For 

* Muir, VoL I, pp. 28*29. 
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what purpobc have 1 been bom, if (1 hove been bom) Irom 
this wl\ich fonns no support.* Tlmt wlnclj fell into the 
waters became tlie earth. Tliat Mliich lie wiped away, 
became the air. Tliat whicli !vc wiped away, upwards, 
became the sky. From the circumstance that he 
wept (flrociiO. these two regions have the name of rodasi, 
(worlds). They do not weep in the house of the man who 
knows this. Tiiis was the birth of these worlds. He wlio 
thus knows the birth of these worlds, incurs no suffering in 
these worlds. He obtained this (earth ns a) basis. Having 
obtained (tliis earth as a) basis, he desired, * May I be 
propagated.’ He practised austere fcr\‘our. He became 
pregnant. He created Asuras from his abdomen. To them 
he milked out food in an carthem dish. He cast off that 
body of his. It became darkness. He desired ‘ May I be 
propagated.* He practised austere fervour. He became 
pregnant. He created U\’ing beings (prajah) from his organ 
of generation. Hence they arc the most numerous, because 
he created them from lus generative organ. To them he 
milked out milk in a wooden dish. He cast off tliat body of 
his. It bceame moonlight. Hedcsirc<l‘ May I be propagated.* 
He practised austere fervour. He became pregnant. He 
created the seasons from his armpits. To them he milked out 
butter iu a silver dish. He cast off that body of his. It 
became the period which connects day and night. He 
desired ‘ 5Iay I be propagated.’ He practised austere fervour. 
He became pregnant. He created the gods from his mouth. 
To them he milked out Soma in a golden dish. He cast off 
that body of his. It became day. These are Prajapati’s 
milkings. He who thus knows, milks out offspring. ‘ Day 
(diuo) has come to us ; ’ this (exclamation expresses) the 
godhead of the gods. He who thus knows the godhead of 
the gods, obtains the gods. This is the birth of days and 
nights. He who thus knows the birth of days and nights, 
incurs no suffering in the days and nights. Mind (or soul, 
manas), was created from the non-existent. Mind created 
Prajapati. Prajapati created offspring. All this, whatever 
exists, rests absolutely on mind. This is that Brahma called 
Svovasyasa. For the man who thus knows, (Ushas), dawnin^^, 
dawns more and more bright ; he becomes prolific in offspring, 
and (rich) in cattle ; he obtains the rank of Parameshthin.” 
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(0) T.B.} ii . 3 . S . 1. — ** desired, ‘ May I pro- 

pngatc.* lie practised austerity. He became pregnant. lie 
became yclIow*brown. lienee a woman wlicn pregnant, 
being yellow, becomes brown. Being pregnant u’ith a fa?tus, 
he became exhausted. Being cxliaustcd he became blackish- 
brown. Hence an exhausted person becomes bIackish-bro\vn. 
His breath became ali\'e. With that breath (asu) he created 
Asuras. Therein consists the Asura-nature of Asuras. He 
who thus knows this Asura-nature of Asuras becomes a man 
possessing breath. Breath docs not forsake him. Having 
created the Asuras he regarded himself os a father. After 
that he created the Fathers (Pitris). That constitutes the 
fatherhood of the Fathers. He who thus kno^vs the fatherhood 
of the Fathers, becomes as a father of his o\vn ; the Fathers 
resort to his oblation. Having created the Fathers, he 
reflected. After that he created men. That constitutes the 
manhood of men. He who know’S the manJiood of men, 
becomes intelligent. SL'nd does not forsake him. To him, 
when he was creating men, day appeared in the heaven. 
After that he created the gods. This constitutes the godhead 
of the gods. To him who thus knows the godhead of the 
gods, day appears in the heavens. These are the four 
streams, viz., gods, men, fathers and Asuras. In all of these 
water is like the air.*’ 

(4) TM., * ili . 2 . 3 . 9. — “ This Shudra has sprung from 
non-existence.” 

The following explanation of the origin of creation is 
given by the Taittiriya Aranyaka : 

T.A., • i . 12 . S . 1.— “ This is water, fluid, Prajapati alone 
was produced on a lotus leaf. Within, in his mind, desire 
arose, ‘Let me create this.’ Hence whatever a man aims 
at in his mind, he dedares by speech, and performs by act. 
Hence this verse has been uttered, ‘ Desire formerly arose in 
it, which was the primal germ of mind, (and which), sages, 
searching with their intellect, have discovered in the heart 
as the bond between the radstent and the non-existent.' 
(Rig Veda x . 129 . 4). That of which he is desirous comes to 

• Muir. VoL 1, p. 23. 

• Mojr, Vol. I, p. 21. 

• Aliur. VoL I, p. 32. 
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the man who tims knows. He practised austere fcr\'our. 
IIn\'ing practised austere fervour, lie shook Ids body. From 
its flesh the rish'is (cafled) Aninas, Ketus and Vntarasanas 
arose. His nails became the Vaikhanasas, his Iiairs the 
Valakliilyas. The fluid (of his body became) a tortoise 
moving amid the waters. He said to him ‘ Tlmu liast sprung 
from my skin and flesh.' * No,* replied the tortoise, ‘ I was 
here before.’ In that (in his ha\ing been ‘ before ’ jmrvam) 
consists the manhood of a man (pumsha). Becoming a man, 
Purusha with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet (R.V. x.90.1) he arose. Prajapati said to him, 

‘ tliou wert produced before me ; do thou first make this.* 
He took water from this in the cavity of his two hands and 
placed it on the east, repeating the text, ‘ so be it, O Sun.* 
From thence the sun arose. Tliat was the eastern quarter. 
Then Aruna Kctu placed (the water) to the south, saying 
* so be it, O Agni,’ Thence Agni arose. That was the 
southern quarter. Then Aruna Kctu placed (the ^vatcr) to 
the west, saying ‘ so be it, O Vayu.* Thence arose Vayu. 
That was the western quarter. Then Aruna Kctu placed (the 
water) to the north, saying ‘ so be it, O Indra.' Then arose 
Indra. That is the northern quarter. Then Aruna Kctu placed 
(the water) in the centre, saying ‘so be it, O Pushan.’ Thence 
arose Pushan. That is this quarter. Tlicn Aruna Kctu 
placed (the water) above, saying * so be it, gods.’ Thence 
arose gods, men, Fathers, Gandharvos and Apsarasas. That 
is the upper quarter. From the drops which fell apart arose 
the Asuras, Rakshasas, and Pisachas. Therefore they 
perished, because they were produced from drops. Hence 
this text has been uttered ; ‘ when the great waters became 
pregnant, containing wisdom, and generating Svayarabhu, 
from them were created these creations. All this was 
produced from the waters. Tlierefore all this is Brahma 
Svayambhu.’ Hence all this was as it were loose, as it were 
unsteady. Prajapati was that. Having made himself through 
himself, he entered into that. Wherefore this verse has been 
uttered ; * Having formed ttie world, having formed existing 
things and all intermediate quarters and quarters, Prajapati 
the first born of the ceremonial entered into himself with 
himself.” 
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VI 

The Mahabharata has its own contribution to make to the 
subject. It propounds the theory of creation by Manu. 
The Vanaparvan* says : 

“ There was a great rishi, AIanu> son of Vivasvat, majestic, 
in lustre equal to Prajapati. In energy, fiery vigour, pros- 
perity and austere fervour he surpassed both his father and 
his grandfather. Standing \vith uplifted arm, on one foot, 
on the spacious Badari, he practised intense austere fervour. 
This direful exercise he performed with his head downwards, 
and Avith unwinking eyes, for 10,000 years. Once, when, 
clad in dripping rags, with matted hair, he was so engaged, 
a fish cairie to him on the banks of the Chirini, and spake : 

* Lord, I am a small fish ; I dread the stronger ones, and from 
them you must save me. For the stronger fish devour the 
weaker \ this has been immemorially ordained as our means 
of subsistence. Deliver me from this flood of opprehension 
in which 1 am sinking, and I will requite the deed.* Hearing 
this, Manu filled with compassion, took the fish in his hand, 
and bringing him to the water threw him into a jar bright 
as a moonbeam. In it the fish, being excellently tended, 
grew ; for IVIanu treated him like a son. After a long time he 
became very large and could not be contained in the jar. 
Then, seeing Slanu he said again : ‘ In order that I may tlirivc, 
remove me elsewhere.’ Slanu then took him out of the jar, 
brought him to a large pond, and threw him in. Tliere he 
continued to grow for very many years. Although the pond 
was two yojanas long and one yojana broad, the lotus-eyed 
' fish found in it no room to move ; and again said to i^fanu, 
‘Take me to Ganga, the dear queen of the ocean-monarch ; 
in her 1 shall dwell ; or do ns thou thinkest best, for 1 must 
contentedly submit to thy authority, as Uirough thcc I have 
exceedingly increased.’ Manu accordingly took the fish and 
threw Ijirn into the river Ganga. Tlicrc ho waxc<l for some 
time, s>hcn he again said to Manu, ’ From my great bulk I 
cannot move in tJjc Gnngn; be gmciotis and remove me 
quickly to the ocean.’ ^lanu t<*ok him otjt of the Ganga ; 
and cast him into the setu Although so huge, the fish was 
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easily borne, and pleasant to toueli and smell, as JIanu 
carried him. Wmn be bad been thrown into the ocean he 
said to Mann : ‘ Great Lord, thou hast in every way preserved 
me ; now hear from me what thou must do when the time 
arrives. Soon shail nil these terrestrial objects, both fi.'tcrl 
and moving, be dissolved. Tlic time for the purification of 
the worlds hns now arrived. I therefore inform thee what is 
for thy greatest good. The periml dreadful for the universe, 
moving and fixed, lias come. Make for thyscK a strong ship, 
wth a cable attached ; embark in it with the seven risliis and 
stow in it, carefully prcsen'cd and assorted, all the seeds which 
have been described of old by Brahmins. Wien embarked 
in the siiip, look out for me. 1 shall come recognizable by my 
horn. So shalt thou do ; I greet thee and depart. These 
great waters cannot be crossed over without me. Distrust' 
not mv word.’ Manu replied, * I shall do as thou hast said.* 
After taking mutual leave they departed each on his ow n ^vay. 
Manu then, as enjoined, taking with him the seeds, floated 
on the billowy ocean in the beautiful ship. He then thought 
on the fish, which knoiving his desire, arrived with all speed, 
distinguished by a horn. Wien Manu saw the horned 
le\iathan, lofty as a mountain, he fastened the sliip’s cable 
to the horn. Being thus attached, the fish dragged the ship 
with great rapidity, transporting it across the briny ocean 
which seemed to dance with its waves and thunder witli its 
waters. Tossed by the tempests, the ship whirled like a reeling 
and intoxicated woman. Neither the earth nor the quarters 
of the world appeared ; there was nothing but water, air, and 
sky. In the ivorld thus confounded, the seven rishis, JIanu, 
and the fish were beheld. So, for very many years, the fish, 
unwearied, drew the ship over the waters ; and brought it at 
length to the highest peak of Kimavat. He then, smiling 
gently, said to the rishis, ' Bind the ship -without delay to this 
peak.’ They did so accordingly. And that highest peak of 
Himavat is still known by the name of Naubandhana (‘ the 
Binding of the Ship’). The friendly fish (or god, cmitnisho) 
then said to the rishis, ‘ I am the Prajapati Brahma, than 
whom nothing higher can be reached. In the form of a fish 
I have delivered you from this great danger. Manu shall 
create all living beings, gods, asuras, men, with all worlds, 
and all things moving and fixed. By my favour and through 
severe austere fervour, he shall attain perfect insight into liis 
.creative work, and shall not become bewildered.’ Having 
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thus spoken, the fish in an instant disappeared. Afanu, 
desirous to call creatures into existence and beirildered in his 
work, performed a great act of austere fervour ; and then began 
visibly to create all living beings.” 

The Adi Parvan of the Mahabharata gives a some what 
different version of the story of creation* : 

“ Vmsahmpayan said : I shall, after making obeisance to 
Svayambhu relate to thee exactly the production and destruc- 
tion of the gods and other beings. Six great rishis are 
known as the mind-bom sons of Brahma, viz., Marichi, Atri, 
Augiras, Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. Kasyapa was the 
son of Slarichi : and from Kasyapa sprang these creattires. 
There were bom to Daksha thirteen daughters of eminent 
rank, Aditi, Diti, Danu, Kala, Danayu, Simuka, Krodha, 
Pradha, Visva, Vinata, Kapila and IVIuni. Kadru also was 
of the number. These daughters had valorous sons and 
grandsons innumerable.” 

” Daksha, the glorious rishi, tranquil in spirit, and great in 
austere fervour, sprang from the right thumb of Brahma. 
From the left thumb sprang that great Slum's wife on whom 
he begot fifty daughters. Of these he gave ten to Dharma, 
twenty-seven to Indu (Soma), and according to the celestial 
system, thirteen to Kasyapa.” Pitamaha’s descendant 
Slanu, the god and the lord of creatures, was his (it does 
not clearly appear whose) son. The eight Vasus, whom 
I shall detail, were his sons. Dividing the right breast 
of Brahma, the glorious Dliarma (Righteousness), issued in a 
human form, bringing happiness to all people. He had three 
eminent sons, Sama, Kama, and Haisha (Tranquillity, Love, 
and Joy), who are the delight of all creatures, and by their 
might support the world . . . Aruslii, the daugJiter of Manu, 
was the wife of that sage (Chyavana, son of Bhrigu) . . . Tliere 
are two other sons of Brahma, whose mark remains in the 
world, Dhatri, and Vidhatri, who remained witJi Manu. TJieir 
sister w’as the beautiful goddess Lakshmi, wliosc home is 
the lotus. Her mind-born sons are the steeds who move in 
the sky . . . ^Vhen the creatures who were desirous of food, 
had devoured one another, Adlinrma (Uprighteousness) was 
‘ Mnlr. Vol. 1. pp. 122.126. 
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pioduccd, the destroyer of all beings. Ilis wife was Nirriti, 
and hence the Uakshasas arc called Nnirritas, or the offspring 
of Nirriti. She had three dreadful sons, continually addicted 
to evU deeds, Bhaya, Mahabhaya (Fear and Terror) and 
Mrityu (Death) the ender of beings. He has neither wife, 
nor any son, for he is the cndcr.** 

“ Bom all with splendour, like that of great rishis, the ten 
sons of Prachetas are reputed to Iiavc been virtuous and holy ; 
and by them the glorious beings were formerly burnt up by 
the fire springing from their mouths. From them was bom 
Daksha Prochetasa ; and from Dakslia, the Parent of the 
world (were produced), these creatures. Cohabiting witli 
Virini, the Slum Daksha begot a thousand sons like himself, 
famous for their religious observances, to whom Narada 
taught the doctrine of final liberation, the uncKjuallcd know- 
ledge of the Sankhya. Desirous of creating offspring, the 
Prajapati Daksha next formed fifty daughters, of whom he 
gave ten to Dharma, thirteen to Kasyapa, and twenty-seven 
devoted to the regulation of time to Indu (Soma) ... On 
Dakshayani, the most excellent of Ids thirteen wives, Kosyapa, 
the son of Marichi, begot the Adityas, headed by Indrn and 
distinguished by their energy, and also Vivasvat. To Vivasvat 
was born a son, the mighty Yama Vaivasvata. To Slartanda 
(i.e., Vivasvat, the Sun) was bom the wise and mighty Manu, 
and also the renowned Yama, his (Menu’s) younger brother. 
Righteous was this wise Manu, on whom a race was founded. 
Hence this (family) of men became kno\vn os the race of 
ilanu. Brahimns, Kshatriyas, and other men sprang from 
this IVIanu. From him, O king, came the Brahmin conjoined 
with the Rshatriya. Among them the Brahmins, children 
of Manu, held the Veda with the Vedar^as. The children of 
Manu are said to have been Vena, Dhrishnu, Narishyanta, 
Nabhaga, Ikshvaku, Ksrusha, Saryati, Ila the eighth, 
Prishadra the ninth, who was addicted to the duties of a 
Kshatriya, and Nabhagarishta, the tenth. Manu had also 
fifty other sons ; but they all, as we have heard, perished in 
consequence of mutual dissensions. Subsequently, the wise 
PuTuravas was bom of lia, who, we heard, was both his 
mother and his father.” 
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VII 


na 


The llftinnynim nlso deals will* the subject of creation. 
One account of it will be found in the second Kandn.‘ 
It says : 

“ Pcrct'iviiiK Unma to 1 h* incrtivrtl, VasislUlm ri plicd : 

* Jabnli nbo kno^^•>{ the ties! nict ion iiml rcn<iv«lij)ri of thN 
woiUl. Ihn he spoke as he dul friMn n dcsite lo induce you 
to rcltirn. lA'jini from me, lor»l of the enrtti, this (account of) 
the orifjin of tivc U'orhl. 'flic imivjT.c* uns nothin;.' imt u'ntcr. 

In it the eartij u'ns fashlonwl. Then Jlrafunn S^7i)'an»}>hiJ 
enme into existence, with llic ilcilit-s. lie next, hecominff a 
iioar, raised uj> the earlli. and creatcti the entire world, with 
the saints, )iis sons, llrahnm, the eternal, iincjmnpnp. i«nd 
xuulccaying. was prothiced from the ether (aknsu). From 
him sprang Marichi, of whom Ivasynpa was tfic son. From 
ICasyapa spran;» Vivasvnt : ami from him svas dcsccndctl 
Mann, who was formerly the lord of creatures (IVajapnti). 
Ikslivnku WJLS the son of Mnnu, nnij to Idm this prosperous 
carUi was fomwrly ptven by Ins follicr. Know that this 
Ikshvaku was the former kinj; in Ayodhyn.” 

There is besides this another story of creation. If 
occurs in the third Kniula and is in the following terras:* 

“ Having hcivnl the wonk of Rama. Uic bird (Jntayu) made 
known to him Ins own race, and himself, and the origin of all 
beings. ‘Listen while I declare to you from the commencement 
all tl)c Prajapntis (lords of crcaliires) who came into existence 
in the earliest time. Ivanlnma was the first, then Vikrita, 
Seshn, Sarnsraya, the energetic BaUviputra, Stlmiui, Marichi, 
Atri, the strong Kratu, Pulaslyo, Angirns, Prnchetus, Pulaha, 
Daksha, then Vivasvat, iVrishtancmi, and the giorioiis 
3vasyni)a, who was the last. Tlic I’rajnpati Dnksha is famed 
lo have had sixty daughters. Of these Kasyapa took in 
marriage eight elegant maidens, Aditi, Dili, Danu, ICalaka, 
Tamta, Ivrodhavasa, Slanu mul Anala. Kasyapa, pleased, 
then, said to these maids : ‘ ye shall bring forth sons like me, 
preservers of tJie three svorlds.’ Aditi, Hitj, Danu, and 
Kalaka assented ; b\it the others, did not agree. Tliirty-three 
gods were borne by Aditi, the Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, and 
t he two As vins.” _ 

1 Mmr, Vol. I, p. I IS. 

* Ibid, p. 116. 
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**?klanu, (wfe) of KAsyapa, produced men, Bralimins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sliudras. * Brahmins were born 
from the mouth, Kshatriyas from the breast, Vaishyas from 
the thighs, and Shudras from the feet * so says the Veda. 
Annla gave bitUi to all trees with pure fruits.” 


vm 

As an illustration of what the Puranas have to say, I 
extract the following passages from the Vishnu Parana* : — 
“ Before the mundane egg existed the divine Brahma 
Hiranyagarbha the eternal originator of all worlds, who was 
the form and essence of Brahma, who consists of the divine 
Vishnu, who again is identical with the Rik, Yajus, Saman and 
Atharva-Vedas. From Bralima’s right thumb was born the 
Prajapati Daksha ; Daksha had a daughter Aditi ; from l»er 
was bom Vivasvat ; and from luin sprang Mnnu, Manu had 
sons called Ikshvaku, Nriga, Bhrishta, Saryati, Narisliyanta, 
Pramsu, Nabhaganedishta, Karusha, and Prishadhra. 
Desirous of a son, Monu sacrinced to Mitra and Varuna ; but 
in consequence of a wrong invocation tlirough an irregularity 
of the hotri-priest a daughter called Ila was born. Then 
through the favour of Slitra and Varuna she became to. 
Manu a son called Sudyumna. But being again changed into 
a female tlirough the wrath of Isvara (Mahadeva) she wandered 
near the hermitage of Budha the son of Soma (the Moon) ; 
who becoming enamoured of her had by her a son called 
Pururavas. After his birth, the god who is formed of 
sacrifice, of the Rik, Yajus, Saman, and Atharva Vedas, of 
all things, of mind, of nothing, he who is in the form of the 
sacrificial Slale, was worshipped by the rishis of infinite 
splendour who desired that Sudyumna should recover his 
manhood. Through the favour of this god Ila became again 
Sudyumna.” 

The Vishnu Parana then proceeds to give the following 
particulars regarding the sons of Manu ; — 

(i) “ Prishatora became a Shudra in consequence of his 
• ’ having killed his religious preceptor’s cow.” 


» Uair, Vol. 1, pp. 220-221. 
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(ii) “ From ICanisha the Kiiruslms, Kslmtriyas of great 
power were (Icsccticlcd.” ‘ 

(iii) " Nal)lmga, the son of Ncdisihta became o Vaishyai" 

The above is tlie story of tlic Solar race. The Vishnu 

Parana* has also a parallel story relating to the Lunar 
race wliich according to it sprang from Atri just as the 
Solar race from Manu : 

“ Atri was the son of Brahma, and the father of Soma (the 
moon), whom Brahma installed ns the sovereign of plants, 
Brahmins and stars.” After celebrating the rajasuya sacri- 
fice, Soma became intoxicatetl with pride, and carried off 
Tara (Star), the wife of Briliaspati, the preceptor of the gods, 
whom, although admonished and entreated by Bramho, the 
gods, and riakis. Soma refused to restore. Soma’s part was 
taken by Usanas j and Rudra, who had studied under 
Angiras, aided Brihaspati. A fierce conflict ensued between 
the two sides supported respectively by the gods and the 
Daityas, etc., Bramlm Interposed, and compelled Soma to 
restore Tara to her husband. She had, however, in the 
meantime become pregnant, and bore a son Budha (the 
. planet Mercury), of Avhom ivhen strongly urged, she acknow- 
ledged Soma to be the father. Pururavas* was the son 
of, this Budha by 11a, the daughter of Manu. Pururavas* 
hatl six sons, of whom the eldest was Ayus. Ayus had five 
*sons ; Nahusha, Kshattravriddha, Rambha, Raji and Anenas.” 

“ Kshattravriddha had a son Sunahotra who had three sons, 
Kasa, Lesa and Gritsamada. From the last sprang Saunaka, 
who originated the system of four castes. Kasa had a son, 
Kasiraja, of whom again Dirgbatamas was the son, as 
Dhanvantari was of Dirghatamas.” 

' Compare these ideologies of creation with those set out 
in Chapter II and what do we find ? I think the result 
of comparison may be set do\vn in the following pro- 
positions ; (1) One is sacerdotal in colour and character, 
the other is secular ; (2) One refers to a human being 

I iluir, Vo). I, pp. 225-226. 

* The loves of FaruTa.vas and the Aspara Urvui are related in the Satapatha 
Erahmana, xi.5.1 , II ; ta the Vishna Fiirana.iT.6. 19.5} in the Ehagavata Foratia> 
IZ.14; and in the Harivamsa, secUoa 26. The Mahabharata, Adip. aection 75, 
alludes to PuTuraras as having been engaged in a contest with the Brahmins. 
Thu passage will be quoted hereafter. 

* Vishnu Purana, iv.T.l . 
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Manu as the progenitor, the other refers to God Brahma 
or Prajapati as the originator ; (3) One is historical in its 
drift, the other is supernatural ; (4-) One speaks of the 
deluge, the other is completely silent about it ; (5) One 
aims at explaining the four Vanias^ the other aims at 
explaining the origin of society only. 

These differences are many and fundamental. Parti- 
cularly fundamental seems to be the difference in regard 
to Chaturearnya, The sacerdotal ideology recognizes it, 
but the secular ideology does not. It is true that an 
attempt is made to combine the two by explaining, as is 
done in the Ramayana and the Puranas, how Menu’s 
progeny developed into foru* Varnas. But obviously this 
is an attempt to mould the two ideologies into one. This 
attempt is deliberate and calculated. But the difference 
between the two ideologies is so fundamental that in 
spite of this attempt they persist as two separate ideologies. 
All that has happened is that instead of one we have 
two explanations of Chaturvamya, supernatural Chaiur- 
varnya, produced by Purusha, and natural Chaiurvarnya 
as developed among Manu’s sons. That the result should 
be so clumsy shows that the two ideologies ase 
fundamentally different and irreconcilable. It is a pity 
that the existence of two such ideologies recorded in the 
Brahmanic literature has not been noticed by scholars 
who have dealt with the subject. But the fact of their 
existence and their significance cannot be ignored. What 
is the significance of the existence of two such ideologies 
fundamentally different and irreconcilable ? To me, it 
seems that they are the ideologies of two different Aryan 
races — one believing in Chaturvamya and the other not 
believing in Chaturvamya — ^who at a later stage became 
merged into one. If this reasoning is well-foxmded then 
this difference in ideologies disclosed by the Brahmanic 
literature furnishes further evidence in support of the new 
theory. 
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IX 

Tlie tliird and tlio most iinJmpcnclmblc evidence in 
support of my view comes from the antliropomctrical 
survey of the Indian people. SucJi n survey was first 
made by Sir Herbert Risicy in 1001. On the basis of 
ecphnlic index, he came to the conclusion that the people 
of India were a mixture of four difTcrent races :'(1) Aryan, 
(2) Dravidian, (0) Mongolian, and (4) Scytliian. He even 
went to the length of defining the areas where they were 
massed. The survey was a very rough one. His conclu- 
sions have been tested by Dr. Guha in 1030. Ilis Report 
on the subject forms a very valuable document in the 
field of Indian anthropology. The map* prepared by 
Dr. Gnha on which he has plotted so to say the distribution 
of the Indian people according to their head measurements 
tlirows a flood of light on the racial composition of the 
people of India. Dr. Cuba’s conclusion is that the Indian 
people are composed of two racial stocks : (1) long-headed, 
and (2) short-headed, and that the long-headed are in 
the interior of India and the short-headed are on the 
outskirts. 

The evidence of skulls found in different parts of India 
also goes to confirm this. Tliis is how Dr. Guha sums up 
the evidence on this point : 

“ The accounts of the human remains from prehistoric sites 
given above, though extremely meagre, with the exception of 
those of the Indus Vfdley, enable us nevertheless to visualise 
the broad outlines of the racial history of India in these times. 
From the beginmng of the 4th Millennium B,C. North-western 
India seems to have been in the occupation of a long-headed 
race with a narrow prominent nose. Side by side with them 
we find the existence of another very powerfully built race 
also long-headed, but with lower cranial vault, and equally 
long-faced and narrow nose, though the latter was not so high 
pitched as that of the former. 


> See Appendi* v. 
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A third type with broader head and apparently Armenoid 
afDnities also existed, but its advent occurred probably 
somewhat later judged by the age of the site at Harappa from 
which most of these latter type of skulls came.” 

Speaking in terms of the Alpine and the Mediterranean 
race, one can say that the Indian people are composed 
of two stocks : (1) The Mediterranean or the long-headed 
race, and (2) the Alpine or the short-headed race. 

About the Mediterranean race, certain facts are 
admitted. It is admitted that it is a race which spoke 
the Aryan language. It is admitted that its home was 
in Europe round about the Mediterranean basin and from 
thence it migrated to India. From its localization, it is 
clear that it must have come to India before the entry of 
the Alpine race. 

Similar facts about the Alpine race remain to be 
ascertained. First is about the home of the Alpine race 
and second is about its native speech. According to 
Prof. Ripley, the home of the Alpine race was in Asia 
somewhere in the Himalayas. His reasons may be given 
in his own words. Says Prof. Ripley* : 

“ What right have we for the assertion that this infiltration ” 
of population from the East — it was not a conquest, every- 
thing points to it as a gradual peaceful immigration, often 
merely the settlement of unoccupied territory — marks the 
advent of an overflow from the direction of Asia ? The 
proof of this rests largely upon our knowledge of the people 
of that continent, especially of the Pamir region, the Western 
Himalayan highlands.' Just here on the * roof of the world,’ 

. where Max Muller and the early philologists placed the 
primitive home of Aryan civilization, a human type prevails 
which tallies almost exactly with our ideal Alpine or Celtic 
European race. The researches of De Ujfalvy, Topinard, and 
others localize its peculiar trmts over a vast territory here- 
abouts. The Galchas, mountain Tadjiks, and their fellows 
are grey-eyed, dark-haired, stocky in build, with cephalic 
indexes ranging above 80 for the most part. From tliis region 
a long chain of peop les similar physical type extends, 

* Racos of Europe, pp. 473-4. 
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wninlcmiplcdly wcslwaitl over Asia Minor nntl into Europe. 
Tlie only point wliiclt the discover}' of a broad nrca in Western 
Asia occupied by an Ideal Alpine type settles, is that it 
emphasises the nfllriltlcs of this jwcullnr race. It is no proof 
of direct immigration from Asia at nil, ns Tappetner obscn’cs. 
It docs, however, lead ms to turn our eyes eastward when we 
seek for tl)e origin of the broaddicndcd type. Things vngticly 
point to an originni ethnic base of supplies somewhere in 
this direction. It could not lie westward, for cvcrj'^vhcrc 
along the Atlantic tl»e race slowly tiisnppears, so to speak. 
Thai the Alpine type approaches all tlie oilier Imman millions 
on the Asiatic continent, in the head form especially, but in 
hair, colour and stature as well, also prejudices us in the 
matter ; just as the increasing long*hcadcdncss and extreme 
bninetncss of our Mediterranean race led us previously to 
derive it from some type parent to that of the African Negro. 
These points arc then ; the roots of the Alpine race run 
eastward ; those of the Mediterranean type towards the 
south.” 

On the question of its language there is a certain 
amount of dispute' as to who introduced the Aryan 
language in Europe, whether the Nordics (the purest of 
the Indo-Gctmans) or llic Alpines. But there is no 
dispute that the language of the Alpine race was Aryan 
and therefore it is entitled to be called Aryan race in 
philological sense. 


X 

From the foregoing statement of facts, it will be seen 
that there is a solid foundation in anthropometry and 
history, in support of the Rig Veda that there were in 
India two Aryan races and not one. Having regard to 
this, one cannot refuse to admit that here there is a 
direct conflict between the Western theory and the 
testimony of the Rig Veda. Whereas the Western theory 
speaks of one Aryan rae^ the Rig Veda speaks of two 

* Madiaon Orant— ' Xiie Fasung of the Oreat Baoe ’ (1922). pp. 238‘239. 
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Aryan races. The Western theory is thus in conflict 
with the Rig Veda on a major issue. The Rig Veda 
being the best evidence on the subject the theory which 
is in conflict with it must be rejected. There is no escape. 

This conflict on the major issue also creates a conflict 
on the issue of invasion and conquest. We do not know 
which of the bvo Aryan races came to India first. But 
if they belonged to the Alpine race then its liome being 
near the Himalayas, there is no room for tlie theory of 
invasion from outside. As to tlie conquest of the native 
tribes, assuming it to be a fact, the matter is not quite 
so simple as Western writers have supposed. On the 
footing that the Dasas and Dasyus were racially different 
from the Aryans, the theory of conquest must take account 
not merely of a possible conquest of Dasas and Dasyus 
by Aryans but also of a possible conquest of Aryans by 
^iyans. It must also explain which of the two Aryans 
conquered the Dasas and Dasyus if they conquered them 
at all. 

The Western theory, it is clear, is only a hurried 
conclusion drawn from insulBcient examination of facts 
and believed to be correct because it tallied with certain 
pre-conceived notions about the mentality of the ancient 
Aryans which they were supposed to have possessed on 
no other grounds except that their alleged modern 
descendents, namely, the Indo-Germanic races are kno^vn 
to possess. It is built on certain selected facts which are 
assumed to be the only facts. It is extraordinary that a 
theory with such a slender and insecure foundation in 
fact should have been propounded by Western scholars 
for serious scholars and should have held the field for 
such a long tune. In the face of the discovery of new 
facts set out in this Chapter the theory can no longer 
stand and must be thrown on the scrap heap. 



CllAPTKn VI 


SITUDIUS AND DASAS 

It has been shown how untenable the Western theory is. 
The only part of the theory that remains to be considered 
is : who arc the Shudros ? Mr. A. C. Das* says : — 

*' The Da<;ns and the Dftsjnis were either Ra»'age« or nou- 
Vedic Arj’nn tribcR, Those of them that were captured In 
war were proliably made slaves and formed the Shudrn caste.” 
Mr, Knne*, another Ycdic scholar and upholder of the 
Western theory, holds the view that t 

“ TJje word * Dosa ’ In Inter literature means » * stTf or a 
slave.’ It follows that the Dasa tribes that we see opposed 
to the Aryns in tlie Rig Veda were gradually vanquished and 
were then made to serve the Aryas. In t)ie Noniismriti 
(VIII, 410) the Shudra is said to have been created by God 
for service {dasya) of the Brohm.ann, We find in the Tai. 
Samhita the Tai. Brahmana and other Brahmana works 
that the SJiudra occupied the same position that he docs 
in the Smritis. Therefore It is reasonable to infer that the 
Da$aa or Dasyus conquered by the Aryans were gradually 
transformed into the Shudras.” 

According to this view the Shudras are the same as 
Dasas and Dasyus and further the Shudras were the 
non-Aryan original inhabitants of India and were in a 
primitive siid & ssv&ge state of cinJizatimi, It is these 
propositions which we must now proceed to examine. 

To begin with the first proposition. It is not one 
proposition but is really two propositions rolled in one. 
One is that the Dasas and Dasyus are one and the same 
people. The other is that they and the Shudras are one 
and the same people. 

* Rig Vedic Ctdtnie, p. 133. 

* UliftTinft 11 (1), p, 33. 
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That the Dasas and DasjTis are one and the same 
people is a proposition of doubtful validity. Such 
references to them as are to be found in the Rig Veda 
are not decisive. In some places the terms Dasa and 
Dasyu are used in a way as though there was no difference 
between the two. Shambara. Shushna, Yritra and Pipru 
are described both as Rosas and Dasyus. Both Rasas 
and Rasyus are described as the enemies of Indra and 
Revas and specially the Ashvins. The cities of both 
Rasas as well as of the Rasyus arc described to have been 
levelled do^^'n by Indra and Revas. The defeat of both 
Rasas as well as Rasyus is described as producing the 
same effect, namely, release of water and the emergence 
of light. In describing the release of Rabhiti both are 
referred to, at one place he is said to have been released 
from the Rasas and at another place he is said to have 
been released from the Rasyus. 

While these references suggest that the Rasas and 
Rasyus were the same, there arc other references which 
suggest that they were different. This is clear from the 
fact that the Rasas are referred to separately in 54 places 
and Rasyus are referred to separately in 78 places. Why 
should there be so many separate references if they did 
not form two distinct entities ? The probability is that 
they refer to two different communities. 

About the second proposition that tlie Shudras are 
the same as the Rasas and Ri^yus, one can definitely say 
that it is without any foundation whatsoever. 

To make out a case that the Shudras are the same as 
the Rasas and Rasyus an attempt is made to treat the 
word Shudra as a derivative word. The word is said to be 
derived from Shuc (sorrow) and dru (overcome) and means 
one overcome by sorrow. In this connection reliance is 
placed on the story told in the Vedanta Sutra (i . 3 . 34) 
of JanasTUti who is said to have been overcome by 
sorrow on hearing the contemptuous talk of the flamingoes 
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about himself’. The same derivation is given by the 

Vishnu Purann*. 

How far arc these statements well-founded ? To sny 
tlmt Shudra is not a proper name but is a derivative word 
is too silly for words. The Brahmanic writers excel 
everybody in the art of inventing false etymologies. 
There is no word for which they will not design some sort 
of etymology. Speaking of tijc different etymologies of 
the word Upnnislind given by Brahmanic writers. Prof. Max 
Muller* said : 

** TIicsc cxplnnnlions seem so wilftjUy pcr>'crs>c that it is 
difilcult to understand the unanimity of nath'c scholars. We 
ouglit to take into account, hono'cr, that very gdncrtil 
tendency among half-educated people, to acquiesce in any 
etymology which accounts for the mast prcvolcnt meaning of 
a word. The Aranyakas abound in such etymologies, which 
probably \s’crc never intended os real etymologies, in our sense 
of the word, but simply as plays on words, helping to account 
somehow for their meaning.” 

This warning equally well applies to the attempt of the 
Vedanta Sutra and of tlie Vayu Purana to make the word 
Shudra a derivative word suggesting that it meant a 
* sorrowful people ’ and we must therefore reject it as 
being absurd and senseless. 

We have, however, direct evidence in support of the 
proposition that Shudra is a proper name of a tribe or a 
clan and is not a derivative word as is sought to be made 
out. 

Various pieces of evidence can be adduced in favour 
of this proposition. The historians of Alexander’s invasion 
of India have described a number of republics as free, 
independent and autonomous whom Alexander encoun- 
tered. These are, no doubt, formed of different tribes 

* Beferred to by Kane’s Dhatma Shsstr*, U (I], p. 155. ' ^ 

* Hair, Vol. I, p. 97. ’ 

* Upamab&ds— Introdaction, pp. ImZ'lxxxi. 
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and -were known by the name borne by those tribes. 
Among these is mentioned a people called Sodari. They 
were a fairly important tribe, being one of those which 
fought Alexander though it suffered a defeat at liis hands. 
Lassen identified them with the ancient Shudras, Patanjali 
at 1.2.3 of his Mahabhosya mentions Shudras and 
associates them with the Abhiras. The Mahabharata in 
Chapter XXXII of thcSabhaParvan speaks of the republic 
of the Shudras. The Vishnu Purana as well as the 
Markandeya Purana and the Brahma Purana refer to the 
Shudras as a separate tribe among many other tribes 
and fix their location in the Western part of the country 
above the Vindhyas*. 


U 

Let us now turn to the second proposition and examine 
the various elements of which it is composed. There 
are two elements in the proposition. First is : Ai’e the 
words Dasyus and Dasas used in the racial sense indi- 
cative of their being non-Aryan tribes ? The second 
element is that assuming they were is there anything to 
indicate that they were, the native tribes of India ? Unless 
and until these two questions are answered in the 
affirmative, there is no possibility of identifying the 
Dasyus and Dasas with the Shudras. 

About the Dasyus, there is no evidence to show that 
the term is used in a racial sense indicative of a non- Aryan 
people. On the other hand, there is positive evidence 
in support of the conclusion that it was used to denote 
persons who did not observe the Aryan form of religion. 
In this connection, reference may be made to Verse 23 

> Sm Refereacee in Tubes %n Antient India, by B. a Law, p. 350. 
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of Adhyaya 05 of the Shanlipnn’on of the Mnhabharata. 

It reads ns follows ; — 

fStiRT^ *r^ni!n n 

The verse says : 

“ In all the Varnas and in 'all the Ashramas, one finds 
the existence of Dasjnis.*‘ 

This statement from the Mahabharata must bo accepted 
as conclusive evidence that Dasyu is not used as the 
name of a non-Aryan tribe. 

What is the origin of the word Dasyu it is difllcult to 
say. But a suggestion' has been put forth that it was 
the word of abuse used by the Indo-Arynns to the 
Indo-Iranians. There is nothing unnatural or far-fetched 
in this suggestion. That the two had come into conflict 
is borne out by history. It is therefore quite possible for 
the Indo-Aryans to have coined such a contemptuous 
name for their enemies. If this is true, then Dasyus 
cannot be regarded os the naUves of India. 

Regarding the Dasas, the question is whether there is 
any connection between them and the Azhi Dahaka of 
the Zend Avesta. The name Azhi-Dahaka is a compound 
name which consists of two parts. Azhi means serpent, 
dragon and Dahaka comes from root Dah meaning * to 
sting, to do harm.* Thus Azhi-Dahaka meaning a stinging 
dragon. It is a proper name of a person commonly 
'known in Indo-lranian traditions as Zohak. Se is 
mentioned in Yasht literature many a times. He is 
credited to have lived in Babylon where he had built a 
palace. He is also credited to have built a great observa- 
tory in Babylon. This mighty devil Azhi Dahaka was 
created by the Arch-demon Angra Mainyii in order to 
destroy the kingdom of holiness of the corporeal world. 


^ I am sorry 1 liaTe lost tbs reference. 
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This Azhi-Dahnka -went to war against Yima the renowned 
king of the Indo-Iranians and not only vanquished him, 
but killed him in battle. 

Yima is always spoken of in Avesta as Kshaeta meaning 
shining or ruling. Root KsM has two meanings, to shine 
or to rule. Tliere is another ephithet commonly used 
for Yima and that is Ilvanthtca meaning ‘ possessing 
good flock.’ This Avesta Yima Khslmita became in later 
Persian language Jamshid. According to traditions, king 
Jamshid son of Vivanghvant was the great hero of the 
Iranian history, the founder of a great Persian civilization. 
He was a king of the Peshdiadyan dynasty. In Yasna 9 
and 5 (Koema Yashi) it is stated that ‘ Vivanshos ’ was 
the first man w'ho unceremoniously pounded Hasma 
(Sk. Sasma) in this corporeal world and the boon he 
received was: to him was bom a son nobly who was 
Yima the shining and of good flock, who was most 
glorious amongst the living ones, who was like a glowing 
sun amongst mankind, during whose kingship he made 
noblemen and cattle (animals) immortal, made waters and 
trees undrying. He possessed undiminishihg (ever fresh) 
divine glory. During the kingship of 'famous Yima 
there was neither extreme cold nor extreme heat, there 
was no old age, death and envy. 

Is Dahaka of the Zenda Aveshta the same as Dasa of 
the Rig Veda ? If similarity in name can be relied upon 
as evidence, then obviously it points to their being the 
names of one and the same person, Dasa in Sanskrit 
can easily be Daha in Aveshta since sa in the former is 
natural conversion to ha in the latter. If this were the 
only evidence the suggestion that Dasa of the Rig Veda 
and Dahaka of the Zenda Avesta are the same could 
have been no better than a conjecture. But there is 
other and more cogent evidence which leaves no doubt 
about their identity. In Yasna Ha 9 (which is the same 
as Horn Yashe) Azhi-Dahaka is spoken of as ‘Three- 
mouthed, three%eaded and six-eyed’. Wliat is striking 
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is tlmt this piiysicnl description of Dnhakn in Avcsta is 
exactly similar to tlic description of Dasa in Uig Veda 
(x . 99 . 0) wlicre lie is also described as having three 
heads and six eyes.* If the suggestion tlmt the Dasa in 
the Rig Veda is the same os Dahoka in tlic Avesto, is 
accepted, then obviously thcDasas were not native tribes 
aboriginal to India. 


in 

Were they savages ? The Dnsas and Dasyus were not a 
primitive people. They were as civilized as the Aryans 
and in fact more powerful than tlie Aryans. Such is the 
testimony of tlic Ilig Veda. It is well epitomized by 
Mr. Iyengar when he says that 

“ The DasjTis lived In cities (U.V., i . 53 . 8 ; i . lOS . S) 
and under kings the names of many of whom ore mentioned. 
Tliey pos'.cssed * accumuloted wcoltU * (IhV., via . 40 . 0) in 
the form of cows, horses and chariots (R.V., ii . 15 . 4) which 
though kept in * hundred*goted cities ’ {II.V., x . 90 . 8), 
Indro seizi^ and gai'c away to J»is ivorshippers, tlie Aryas 
(n.V., i . 170 . 4). The Dasyus were a’clathy (R.V., i . S3 . 4) 
and owned property ‘ in the plains and on the hiUs ’ (R.V., 

X . 09 . 0). They were * adorned -with their array of gold and 
jewels ’ (R.V., i . 83 . 8). They owned many castles {R.V., 
i . 38 . 18 : viii . 17 , 14). The Dasyu demons and the Arya 
gods alike lived in gold, silver and iron castles (SS.S., vi . 23 ; 
A.V., . 28 . 9 ; R.V., ii . 20 . 8). Indra overthrew for his 

worshipper, Divodasa, frequently mentioned in the hymns, 
a ‘hundred stone castles* (R.V., iv . 80 . 20) of the Dasyus. 
Agni, worshipped by the Arya, gleaming in behalf of him, 
tore and burnt the cities of the fireless Dasyus. (II.V., 

vii . S . 3). Brihaspati broke the stone prisons in which they 
kept the cattle raided from the Aryas (R.V., iv . 67 . 3). 

The Dasyus owned chariots and used them in war like the 
.«Vryas and had the same weapons as the Aryas (R.V., 

viii . 24 . 27 ; iii . 30 . 5 ; ii - 15 . 4).** 

* For the identification of Du* vjtb Dahaka I am indebted to the Slaharaahtra 

Dnjana Kosha, Vo). Ill, p. 53. 
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That the Dasas and Da^nis were the same ns the 
Shudras is a pure figment of imagination. It is only a 
wild guess. It is tolerated because persons who make it 
are respectable scholars. So far as evidence is concerned, 
there is no particle of it, w'hich can be cited in support 
of it. As has been said before, the word Dasa occurs in 
the Rig Veda 54 times and Dasyu 78 times. The Dasas 
and the Dasyus are sometimes spoken together. The 
word Shudra occurs only once and that too in a context 
in which the Dasas and Dasyus have no place. In tlie 
light of these considerations, it is difficult to say how 
anyone in his senses can say that Shudras are the same as 
the Dasas and Dasyus. Another fact which is to be 
noted is that the names Dasas and Dasyus completely 
disappear from the later Vcdic literature. It means they 
were completely absorbed by the Vcdic Aryans. But it 
is quite different with the Shudras. The early Vcdic 
literature is very silent about them. But the later Vcdic 
literature is full of them. This shows that the Shudras 
were different from the Dasas and Dasyus. 


IV 

Were the Shudras non-Aryans ? Mr. Kane says ;* 

“ A. clear Unc oJ demarcation vtas kept batviccn the Aiya 
and the Shudra in the times o£ the Brahmana works and even 
in the Dharmasutras. The Tandya Brahmana speaks of a 
mock fight : ‘ the Shudra and Arya fight on a hide; out of the 
two they so arrange that the Axya colour becomes the victor.’ 
The Ap. Dh. S. (I, i . 3 . 40-41) says that a brahmackari if he 
cannot himself eat all the food he has brought by begging, 
may keep it near an Arya (for his use) or he may give it to a 
Shudra who is a Dasa (of his teacher).’ Similarly, Gautama 
X . 09 used the word ‘ anarya ’ for Shudra.” 


* Eftne'a Dbarma ShMtrck, U (I), p. 35. 
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Oil the qui^Uon of Uic line of dcmnrcntion Wtivccn li> 
Sluulms niul Arj'nns, the iimltcr nce<I* to l>c cnrcfulh 
cxnminwl. 

llic of the nrjpimenl thnt the Shtidros »vc« 

non-Arj’nns in to t)c fotux) hi ttic following* nlntcmcnU : 

rff.Vo iv.2rt.4. — "Tlir IhotuAiiihrynl j’otj *}mll pul Uii« 
plant int<i my r»i?ht hnnil ; wiih that ilo I sre c\'eTj'ofl<’, the 
Slimlrn m well m Ihr Aryn.” 

Kcihtdfi .S'ntnhiUt, jccxiv , 5.— '* Tl>e iiliueffn nml Uic Arj'ft 
quurrrl oIkmiI Uir >kin. Tl»run»U itru! the »lein«t»« qimrrrllwl 
nltoul ihr >u»i ; thr pr»<!< won it (ihc «»«»). (liy ih«« net of 
tpiarrcUitiR wJih Sluulmt) !lie Aryn riinkt^ (fie Ar>'ft Vamn 
win, makes himvlf stictTssfnl. Tlie Arya slmll l>c insjde Uie 
ftliar, (he iihu<lm onUhle the altnr. T?ie *kln »ifmll l>e white, 
circtilar—ihc form of the 

Vtijamtiryi Snrtihitit, xxiU . “ >njeft n clrcf cat* the 

barley in (he ilcM, (lie (owner of (lie hrltl) i< not pIca^Ml with 
the nouri'hetl niumnl : when a Shuilm woman hw nn Aryn M 
A lover, (the huihnml) <h>c* nol Ion#» for (the con«cqucnl) 
prosperily 5 

Wien A (leer call barley, the (owiier of the flehl) dots not 
npprovc of the nourished nnimnl. U’licn n Shtidm le the 
lover of nn Arj'n woman, the (husband) do« not consent 
to the prosperity.” 

TIjcsc stanzas, svhich spenk of the Shuclra and the 
Aryn ns separate and opposed form the foundation of 
the theory Umt the Shudras arc non-Arj’ans. To say tlic 
least, such a conclusion w'ould be n very hasty one. Two 
considerations must be borne in mind before any con* 
elusion is draivn from the aforementioned statements. In 
the first place, it must be borne in mind that according to 
what lias been said before and according to the evidence 
of the Rig Veda, there ore two categories of Aryans, the 
Vcdic and the non-Vcdic. Given this fact, it would be 
quite easy for on Arya of one class to speak of on Arya of 
another class, ns though the two were separate and 
opposed. Interpreted in this way, the above statements, 
in which Shudras are set against the Aryans, do not mean 
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that they were not Aryas. They were Aryas of a different 
sect or class. 

That this is possible can be seen from the following 
statements in the sacred literature of the Hindus : 

(1) A.V., xix.32.8. — “Make me, Oh, Darbha (grass), 
dear to the Brahmin, and the Rajanya (i.e., Kshatriya), to 
the Shudra and to the Arya and to him wliom wc love and to 
everyone who is able to see.** 

(2) A,V., :dx.C2.1. — ^“Make me beloved among the 
gods, make me beloved among the princes ; make me dear to 
everyone who sees, to the Shudra and to the Arya.’* 

(8) Vajasaneyi Samhitat 3cviii.48. — (Oh, Agni), give to 
us lustre among Brahmins, give us lustre among kings ; lustre 
among Vaishyas and among Shudras ; give to me lustre added 
to lustre.” 

(4) Vajasaneyi Samhita, xx.l7. — Whatever sin wc have 
committed in the village, in the forest, in the assembly, with 
our senses, against the Shudra or against the Arya, whatever 
sin one of us (two, the sacrificer and his wife) has committed 
in the matter of his duty (towards the other),— of that sin, 
you are the destroyer.” 

(6) Vajasaneyi Samhiia, xviii.48. — “As I speak these 
auspicious words to the people, to the Brahmin and the 
Rajanya, to the Shudra and to the Arya and to my own 
enemy, may I be dear to the gods and to the giver of dakshinas 
here in this world. May this desire of mine be granted. May 
that (enemy of mine) be subjected to me.** 

What do these statements show ? The first one makes 
a distinction between the Brahmins and the Aryas. Can 
it be said that the Brahmins were non-Aryans ? The 
other statements pray for the love and goodwill of the 
Shudras. If the Shudra was a primitive aboriginal non- 
Aryan, is such a prayer conceivable? The statements 
on which reliance is placed do not prove that the Shudras 
were non-Aryans, 

That the Hharma Sutras call the Shudra Anarya and 
the statements in the Vajasaneyi Samhita pouring scorn 
on the Shudra woman, do not mean anything. There 
are two arguments against accepting the testimony of the 
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Dharma Sutra. In the first place, as will be showTi later, 
the Dharma Sutras and oilier treatises arc boolcs written 
by the enemies of the Shudra. As such, they have no 
evidentiary value. It is also doubtful whether such anti- 
Shudra statements are mere imprecations or statements of 
facts as they existed. They seem to contradict facts 
reported in other works. 

The Dharma Sutras say that a Shudra is not entitled 
to the Upanayana ceremony and the wearing of the 
sacred thread. But in Samskora Ganapati there is an 
express provision declaring the Shudra to be eligible for 
Upanayana.* 

The Dharma Sutras say that a Shudra has no right to 
study the Vedas. But tlie Chhandogya Upanishad (iv : 
1 — 2) relates the story of one Janasruti to whom Veda 
Vidya was taught by the preceptor Raikva. This Janas- 
ruti was a Shudra. What is more is that Kavasha Ailusha,* 
was a Shudra. He was a Rishi and the author of several 
hymns of the Tenth Book of the Rig Veda, 

The Dharma Sutras say that a Shudra has no right to 
perform Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices. But Jaimini, 
the author of the Purva ISCmamsa* mentions an ancient 
teacher by name Badari — whose work is lost — as an 
exponent of the contrary view that even Shzidras could 
perform Vedic sacrifices. The Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra 
(v.28) admits that there exists another school of thought 
which holds that a Shudra can consecrate the three sacred 
fires necessary for the performance of a Vedic sacrifice. 
Similarly, the commentator of the Katyayana Srauta 
Sutra (1.4. 16) admits that there are certain Vedic texts 
which lead to the inference that the Shudra was eligible 
to perform Vedic rites. 

The Dharma Sutras say that a Shudra is not entitled 
to the sacred drink of Soma. But in the story of the 


* Referred to by Kkx SfuUer ia Ancient Sanskrit Zdterstnre (1860}. p. 207. 

* Max MnUer-^Aaeiene Sanskrit Zjteratnro (}8G0), p. 58. 

* Adbyaya 6, Pada t, Sutra 27. 
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Ashvins, there is definite evidence that the Shudra had a 
right to the divine drink of Soma. The Ashvins, as the 
story goes, once happened to behold Sukanya when she 
had just bathed and when her person was bare. She was 
a young girl married to a Rishi by name Chyavana who at 
the time of marriage was so old as to be dying almost any 
day. The Ashvins were captivated by the beauty of 
Sukanya and said “ Accept one of tis for your husband. 
It behoveth thee not to spend thy youth fruitlessly.” 
She refused, saying “ I am devoted to my husband.” 
They again spoke to her and this time proposed a bargain : 
“We two are the celestial physicians of note. We will 
make thy husband young and graceful. Do thou then 
select one of us as thy husband.” She went to' her 
husband and communicated to him the terms of the 
bargain. Chyavana said to Sukanya “ Do thou so” ; and 
the bargain was carried out and Chyavana was made a 
young man by the Ashvins. Subsequently, a question 
arose whether the Ashvins were entitled to Soma, which 
was the drink of the Gods. Indra objected saying that 
the Ashvins were Shudras and therefore not entitled to 
Soma, Chyavana, who had received perpetual youth 
from the Ashvins, set aside the contention and compelled 
Indra to give them Soraa.‘ 

There is another reason why the evidence of the Dharma 
Sutras that the Shudras are non-Aryans should not be 
accepted. In the first place, it is contrary to the view 
taken by Manu. In the decision of the issue whether the 
Shudra was an Aryan or a non-Aryan, the following 
verses from Manu require to be carefully considered : — 

“ If a female of the caste sprung from a Brahmana and a 
Shudra female, bear (chOdren) to one of the highest castes, 
the inferior (tribe) attains the highest caste mtUn the seventh 
generation.” 

” (Thus) a Shudra attains the rank of a Brahmana and 
(in a similar manner) a Brahmana sinks to the level of a 


' V. FansboU — Indian Mytliology, 128.134. 
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Shudm ; but know that it is the same with the offspring of n 
Kshntriya or of n Vais)jya.*’ 

“ If (a doubt) should arise, witli whom the pre-eminence 
(is, whether) with him whom an Aryan by chance bc^ot on a 
non-Arj’on female, or (with the son) of n Bralimnna woman 
by ft non-Aryan ; ” 

“ Tlie decision is as follows : * lie who was begotten by an 
Aryan on a non-Aryan female, may become (like to) an 
Aryan by his virtues ; he whom on Arj’an (mother) bore to a 
non-Ar\’ftn fflthcr (is nnd remains) imitkc to ftn Aryan.” * 

Verse 04 from Manu is also to be found in Gautama 
Dharma Sutra (uv.22). There seems to be some con- 
troversy as to the correct interpretation of this verse. 
In summing up the different interpretations, Buhler says : 
” According to Jfedh., Gov., ICuH., nnd Ragh., the meaning 
is that, it the daughter of a Brahmana and of a Shudro female 
and her descendants all marry Brahmanas, the offspring of 
the sixth female* descendant of the original couple wll be a 
Brahmana. IVhilc this explanation ogrees with Haradatta’s 
comment on the parallel passage of Gautama, Nar. and 
Nan. take the verse very differently. They say that if a 
Parasava, the son of a Brahmana and of a Shudra female, 
marries a most excellent Parasava female, who possesses a 
good moral character and other virtues, and if his descendants 
do the same, the child bom in the sixth generation will be a 
Brahmana. Nandana quotes in support of his view, 
Baudliayana i. 16. 18-14 (left out in my translation of the 
Sacred Books of thcBasl, ii, p. 197) ... * (offspring) b^otten 
by a Nishoda on a Nishadi, removes ivithin five generations 
the Shudrahood ; one may initiate him (the fifth descendant) ; 
one may sacrifice for the si s;tb.* This passage of Baudhayana 
the reading of which is supported fay a new MS from Madras 
clearly shows that Baudhayana allowed the male offspring of* 
Brahmanas and Shudra females to be raised to the level of 
Aryans. It is also not impossible that the meaning of Manu's 
verse may be the same, and that the translation should be, 

‘ if the offspring of a Brahmana and of a Shudra female 
begets children with a most excellent (male of the Brahmana 
caste or female of the Parasava tnbe), the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste in the seventh generation.” 


Ctlftptcr X. vcrse« &t-67. 
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Whatever be the interpretation, the fact remains that 
in the seventh generation* a Shudra under certain 
circumstances could become a Brahmin. Such a con- 
ception would have been impossible if the Shudra was 
not an Aryan. 

That the Shudra is a non-Aryan is contrary to the view 
token by the school of Arthashtra. As a representative 
of that school, the opinion of Kautilya on that question 
is of great value. In laying down the law of slavery, 
Kautilya says* : 

“ The selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of tlie life of a 
Shudra who is not a bom slave, and has not attained majority, 
but is Arya in birth shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. 

Deceiving a slave of his money or depriving liim of the 
privileges he can exercise as an Arya (Aryabhava) shall be 
punished with half the fine (levied for enslaving the life of an 
Arya). 

Failure to set a slave at liberty on the receipt of a required 
amount of ransom shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas ; 
putting a slave under confinement for no reason {samrodhas- 
chokaronat) shall likewise be punished. 

The offspring of a man who has sold himself off as d slave 
shall be an Arya. A slave shall be entitled not only to what 
he has earned himself %vithout prejudice to his master’s work 
but also to the inheritance he has received from his father.” 
Here is Kautilya, who calls the Shudra an Aryan in the 
most emphatic and express terms possible. 


V 

Coming to the question of Shudras having been made 
slaves, it is nonsense, if not mendacious. It is founded on 
two assumptions. First is that the Dasas are described 

* The inle which requires that for osUbllahing his nobility a man mnst bo able 
to trae* his six uninterroptod degroea of nusullied lineage of not -morely fieo-born, 

but fnll.bom. appoars to be utu\srsal rnlo in ancient times Se« W. E. Hearn. 

Ths Aryan Housshold, Chapter Vlll. 

* Book III, Chaptor 13. 
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ns slaves in tHc Rig Veda. The second is' that the Dasas 

ore the same ns Shudros. 

It is true that the word Bosa is used in the Rig Veda 
in the sense of slave or servant. But the word in this 
sense occurs in only 5 places and no more. But even if 
it'did occur more than five times, would it prove that, the 
Shudras were made slaves ? Unless and until it is proved 
that the two were the same people, the suggestion is 
absurd. It is contrary to known facts. 

Shudras participated in the coronotion of kings. In 
the post-vedic or the period of the Brahmanas, the 
coronotion of a king was in reality an offer of sovereignty 
by the people to the king. This was done by the repre- 
sentatives of the people called Ratnis who played a very 
important part in the investiture of the king. The 
Ratnis were so-called because they held the Ratna (jewel), 
which was a symbol of sovereignty. The king received 
his sovereignty only when the Ratnis handed over to him 
the jewel of sovereignty, and on receiving his sovereignty 
the king went to the house of each of the Ratnis and made 
an offering to him. It is a significant fact that one of 
the Ratnis was always a Shudra.* 

. . Nilakantha, the author* of Nitimayukha, describes the 
coronation ceremony of a later time. According to him, 
the four chief ministers. Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra, consecrated the new king. Then the leaders of 
each Varna and of the castes lower still, consecrated him 
with holy water. Then.* followed acclamation by the 
twice- bom.* 

---/That the .Shudras _ were invited to be present at. the 
coronation. 7of the king along with Brahminsjs evidenced 
by the description of the coronation of Yudhishthira, the 
eldest brother of the Pandavas, which is given in the 
Mahabharata.* 

* On i\iia point aee J^yasuwal— Hindu Polity (1943), pp. 200.201. 

* Bee Ja7aB»«al—.aiDiin Polity (194^, p. 223. 

* Mahabliar&tti. Sabha Parvao. Clupter XXXUI. VerBcx 41.42. 
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Shudras were members of the two political assemblies 
of ancient times, namely, the Janapada and Pnura and ns 
a member of these the Shudra was entitled to special 
respect even from a Brahmin.* 

This was so even according to the Mnmismriti (iv.Gl) as 
well as to the Vishnu Smriti (xxi.64). Othenvisc there 
is no meaning in Manu saying that a Brahmin sliould not 
live in a country where the king is a Shudra. That means 
Shudras were kings. 

In the Shanti Parvan of the Mababharata,* Bhishma in 
his lessons on Politics to Yudhishthirn says : 

** I shall, however, tell thee what kinds of ministers should 
be appointed by thee. Four Brahmins learned in the Vedas, 
possessed of a sense of dignity, belonging to the Snaiaka 
order, and of pure behaviour, and eight Kshatriyas, all of 
whom should ht possessed of physical strength and capable 
of wielding weapons, and one and twenty Vaishyas, all of 
whom should be possessed of wealth, and three Shudras, 
everyone of whom should be humble and of pure conduct and 
devoted to his daily duties, and one man of the Suta caste, 
possessed of a knowledge of the Puranas and the eight 
car^nal virtues should be thy ministers.” 

This proves that the Shudras were ministers and that 
they were almost equal to the Brahmins in number.* 

The Shudras were not poor and lowly. They were 
rich. This fact is testified by the Mnitrayani Samhita 
(iv.2.7.10) and the Panchavinosa Brahmana (vi.1.11).* 
There are two other aspects to this question. What 
significance can there be to the enslavement of the 
Shudras, assuming it ^vas a fact ? There would be some 
significance if the Aryans did not know slavery or were 
not prepared to turn the Aryans into slaves. But the 
fact is that the Arj^ans knew slavery and permitted the 
Aryans to be made slaves. This is clear from Rig Veda, 

* See Jaywewal — Hiadu Polity, p. 248. 

* Roy’e TrAnaUtion, Vol. II, p. 197 , 

* BhiahniA beliered in communal repreaeatation. 

* Referred to iu the Vedic Index. VoU II, p. 390. 
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ru.86.7; viii. 10.86 and vm.56.3). That •^'=‘"8 ^ 
hy should they particularly want to jhey 

hudras ? What is more important is, why should they 
lake different laws for the Shudra slaves answer 

In short, the Western theory do« not >'«'P 
,ur questions, who were the Shudras and how did they 

lecome the fourth Varna ? 


Chapter VII 


THE SHUDRAS \VEn^ KSHATRIYAS 

Who were the Shudras if they were not a non-Aryan 
aboriginal race ? This question must now be faced. The 
theory 1 venture to advance may be stated in the following 
three propositions : — 

(1) The Shudras were Aryans. 

(2) The Shudras belonged to the Kshatriya class. . 

(3) The Shudras were so important a class of Kshatriyas 
that some of the most eminent and powerful kings 
of the ancient Aryan communities were Shudras. 

This thesis regarding the origin of the Shudras is a 
startling if not a revolutionary thesis. So startling it is 
that not many people will be ready to accept it, even 
though there may be enough evidence to support it. lily 
obligation is to produce the evidence, leaving the people 
to judge its worth. 

The primary piece of evidence on which this thesis rests 
is a passage which occurs in Verses 38-40 of Chapter 60 
of the Sbanti Parvan of the Mahabharata. It reads as 
follows : 

“If has been heard by vs that in the tlays of old a Shudra 
of ihc name of Paijavana gave a Dakshina {in his own sacrifice) 
consisting of a hundred thousand Pumapatras according to the 
ordinance called AindragniP 

The important statements contained in this passage 
are three : (1) that Paijavana was a Shudra, (2) that this 
Shudra Paijavana performed sacrifices, and (3) the 
Brahmins performed sacrifices for him and accepted 
Dakshina from him. 

The passage quoted above is taken from ]Mi*. Roy*s 
edition of the Mahabharata. The first thing is to ascertain 
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whether the text is accurate or whether there are any 
variant reading. As regards the authenticity of his 
text,- this is what Mr, Roy* says : 

“ As far as my edition is concerned it is substantially 
based on that of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal published 
about forty-five years ago under the superintendence of a 
few learned Pandits of Bengal aided, as I believe, by an 
English Orientalist of repute. Manuscripts had been procured 
from all parts of India (the South unexcepted) and these 
were carefully collated. Although edited with such care, I 
have not, however, slavishly followed the Society's edition. 

I have compared it carefully with the Maharajah of Burdwan’s 
text in the Bengalee character which was edited with still 
greater care. About 18 manuscripts procured from different 
parts of India (the South not excepted ) were carefully collated 
by the Burdwan Pandits before they admitted a single sloJia 
as genuine.” 

Prof. Sukthankar, the erudite editor of the critical 
edition, of the ^lahabbarata, after examining many editions 
of the JIahabharata, concluded by saying that* : 

“ The editio prinetps (Calcutta 1856) remains the best 
edition of the Vulgate, after the lapse of nearly a century.” 
Although the authenticity of Mr. Roy’s edition of the 
Mahabharata cannot be doubted, it would not be un- 
reasonable if critics were to say that they woidd like 
to know what other manuscript support there is behind 
this text, which is made the basis of this new theory of 
the origin of the Sbudras. In undertaking such an 
inquiry it is necessary to point to two considerations. 
One* is that there is no such thing as a Mahabharata 
umnuscript in the sense of complete sets of manuscripts 
covering all the eighteen Parvans. Each Par\'an is 
treated as a separate unit with the result that the number 
of copies of the different Parvans to be found differ by a 
vast margin. Consequently, the number of manuscripts 

* Qnoted in Sokth&nkar Edition. V.d. I, pp. 43-44. 

■ Qaot«d la Suktbnak&r itetaonal Edition. Vol. I, p. 131. 

* Sokttiankar, op. cit., p. 14. 
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to be taken as a basis for deciding which is the correct 
text must varj’ with each Parvan. 

The second* consideration to wliich attention must be 
drawn is the fact that the text of the lilahabharata has 
been handed dowTi in two divergent forms ; a Northern 
and a Southern recension, texts, typical of the Aryavrata 
and the Dakshinapatha. 

It is obvious that an examination of manuscript support 
must be based upon collation from a fair number of 
manuscripts and a fair distribution of the manuscripts 
between the Northern and the Southern recensions. 
Bearing these considerations in mind, the results of the 
collation* of the text of Shloka 38 of the 60th chapter 
of the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata with which we 
are primarily concerned from different manuscripts is 
presented below 


1. 5IW 

Shudrah Paijavuiio nama 

(K) S 

2. ^ ^ 

Shudrah Foilavano iianm 

(M/1 ; M/2) S 

3. 513? : JflJT 

Shudrah Yailanano nonm 

{M/a ; M/4) S 

4. 

Shudrah Yaijanano nama 

(F) 

5‘ siW 

Shudropi Yajane nama 

(!■) 

6. as I TO 

Shudrah Paunjalka nama 

(TC)S 

7. 

(G)N 


Shuddho Vaibhavano nania 


> Sukthankar. op. cit.. pp. 9'42. 

» I aia grateful to the Bhaodarkar Oriental Research Institute for allowing me 
to use their collation ehect. Letter* in braokrts indicate the index number given 
by the Institute to the manuBcript. N or 8 indicate whether the manuscript comea 
from the North Or South, R is Kumbhakouam, ’ 
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s. gn ^51^ ^ (A, D/ 2 ) 

Pura Vaijavano nama 

0- (M)N 

Pura Vaijanano nama 

Here is the result of the collation of nine manuscripts. 
Are nine manuscripts enough for constituting a text which 
has a number of variant readings ? It is true that the 
number of manuscripts taken for the critical edition of 
the^different Parvans of the Mahabharata exceeds nine. 
For the entire Mahabharata the minimum number of 
manuscripts taken for constituting the text is only ten.* 
It cannot therefore be contended that nine is an insufficient 
number. The nine manuscripts fall into two geogi’aphical 
divisions, Northern and Southern. Ml, M2, M8, M4 
and TC belong to the Southern recension. A, M, G, 
D2 belong to the Northern recension. The selections of 
the manuscripts therefore satisfy the two tests which 
experts have laid down. 

A scrutiny of the readings shows tliat : 

(1) there is a variation in the description of Paijavana ; 

(2) there is a variation in the name of Paijavana ; 

(8) of the nine texts, six agree in describing him as a 
Shudra. One describes him as Shuddha and two 
instead of speaking of the class to which he belonged 
refer to the time when he lived and use the word 
*Pura ’ ; 

(4) with regard to the name, there is no agreement 
between any two of the nine manuscripts. Each 
gives a different reading. 

Given this result, the question is what is the real text ? 
Taking first the texts relating to the name, it is obvious 
that this is not a matter in which the question of meaning 
is, involved. It does not raise any questions such as 


BukthknkM. Yol. I. p. l4. 
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interpretation rerjyiw emendation, or of giving preference 
to a reading which suggests how' other readings might 
have arisen. The question is which is the correct name 
and which readings arc scriptora! blunders conunitted by 
the scribes. There seems to be no doubt that the correct 
text is Paijavana. It is supported by both the recensions. 
Southern as well as Northern. For Vnijavano in No. 8 
is the same as Paijavano. All the rest are variations 
which are due to the ignorance of the scribes in not being 
able to read the original copy correctly and then trying 
to constitute the text in their own way. 

Turning to the description of Paijavana, the change from 
Shudrah to Para, it must be granted, is not accidental. 
It appears to be deliberate. Why this change has occurred 
it is difficult to say categorically. Two things appear 
to be quite clear. In the first place, the change appears 
to be quite natural. In the second place, the change does 
not militate against the conclusion that Paijavana was a 
Shudra. The above conclusion wiW be oWious if the 
context, in which verses 38-40 occur, is borne in mind. 
The context will be clear from the following verses which 
precede them : 

“ The Shudra should never abandon his master whatever 
the nature or degree of the distress into which the latter may 
fall. If the master loses his wealth, he should with excessive 
zeal be supported by the Shudra servant. A Shudra cannot 
have any wealth that is his own. Whatever he possesses 
belongs to his master. Sacrifice has been laid down as a duty 
of the three other orders. It has been ordained for the Shudra 
also, O I Bharata. A Shudra however is not competent to 
utter swaha and svadha or any other mantra. For this reason, 
the Shudra, without observing the vows laid down in the 
Vedas, should worship the gods in minor sacrifices called 
Pakayajnas. The gift called Pumapatra is declared to be 
the Dakshina of such sacrifices.” 

Talcing the verses 38 to 40 in the context of these 
verses preceding them, it becomes clear that the whole 
passage deals with the Shudra. The story of Paijavana 
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is a mere illustration. Against this background, it is 
unnecessary to repeat the word ‘Shudra’ before Paijavana. 
This explains why the word Shudra does not occur before 
Paijavana in the two manuscripts. As to the reason for 
the use of tlie word Vura in place of Shudra it must .be 
remembered that the case of Paijavana had occurred in 
very ancient times. It was therefore quite natural for 
the scribe to feel that it was desirable to put this fact in 
express terms. The writer being aware that there was 
no necessity for describing Paijavana as Shudra since 
that was made clear from the context, it was not necessary 
to emphasize it. On the other hand, knowing that 
Paijavana had lived in very ancient times and that that 
fact was not made very clear from the context, the writer 
thought it more appropriate to add the word Pura which 
was necessary and omit the woid Shudrah which having 
regard to the context was unnecessary. 

If this explanation is well-foimded, we may take it as 
well-established that the person referred to in the passage 
in the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata is Paijavana 
and that this Paijavana was a Shudra. 


II 

The next question that falls due for consideration is the 
identification of Paijavana. Who is this Paijavana ? 

Yaska’s Nirukta seems to give us a clue. In Nirukta 
ii.24‘ Yaska says : — 

“ The seer Vjshvanutra was the purohita ot‘ Sudas, the 
son of Pijavana. Vishvamitni, friend of all. All, moving 
together. Sudas a bountiful giver. Paijavana, son of Pijavana. 
Again Pi-javana one whose speed is enviable or whose gait is 
inimitable,” 

From Yaska’s Nirukta we get two very important facts : 
(1) Paijavana means son of Pijavana, and (2) the person 


* tAkahnikn Tbe Nigbaotu sad Xirukta, pp. 
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who is the son of Pijavana is Sudns. With tlie help of 
Yaska, we are able to answer the question : who is 
Paijavana referred to in the passage in the Shanti Par\'an 
of the Mahabharata ? The answer is timt Paijavana is 
simply anotlier name for Sudas. 

The next question is who is this Sudas and what do 
we know about him ? A search in the Brahmanic 
literature discloses three persons with the name Sudns. 
One Sudas is mentioned in the Rig Veda. His family 
particulars are given in the following stanzas of the Rig 
Veda.* 

1. Rig Veda, vii.18.21. — “Paraslmro, the destroyer of 
hundreds (of Ilakshosas), and Vnsishtha, they wlio, devoted 
to thee, have glorified thee in every dwelling, neglect not the 
friendship of thee (their) benefactor; therefore prosperous 
days dawn upon the pious/* 

2. Rig Veda, \ii.l8.22. — “Piaising the liberality of 
Sudas, the grandson of Devavata, the son of Pijavana, the 
donor of two hundred cows, and of two chariots wth two 
wives, I, worthy (of the gift), circumambulate thee, Agni, 
like the ministrant priest in the chamber (of sacrifice). 

8. Rig Veda, vii.18.28. — ^“Four (horses), having golden 
trappings, going steadily on a difficult road, celebrated on the 
earth, the excellent and acceptable gifts (made) to me by 
Sudas, the son of Pijavana ; bear me as a son (to obtain) 
food and progeny." 

4. Rig Veda, vii.lS.24, — “The seven worlds praise 
(Sudas) as if he were Indra ; him whose fame (spreads) 
through the spacious heaven ond earth ; v ho, munificent, 
has distributed (wealth) on every eminent person, and (for 
whom) the flowing (rivers) have destroyed Yudhyamadhi in 
war.” 

5. Rig Veda, vii.l8.25. — MamU, leaders (of rites), 
attend upon this (prince) as you did upon Divodasa, the father 
of Sudas ; favour the prayers of the devout son of Pijavana, 
and may his strength be unimpaired, undecajnng.” 


* WiUon’i Rig Ved», Vol. IV (Pooa» Raprint), p. 146. 
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The two others are mentioned by the Vishnu Purana. 
One Sudas is mentioned in Chapter IV as the descendant 
of Sagara. Tlie genealo^cal tree connecting this Sudas 
with Sagara is as follows* : — 

“ Sumati the daughter of Kasyapa and ICesini the daughter 
of Raja Vidarbha, were the two wives of Sagara. Being 
wthout progeny, the king solicited the aid of the sage Aurva 
with great earnestness, and the Muni pronounced this boon, 
that one wife should bear one son, the upholder of his race, 
and the other should give birth to sixty thousand sons ; and 
he left it to them to make their election. Kesini chose to have 
the single son ; Sumati the multitude ; and it came to pass 
in a short time that the former bore Asamanjas, a prince 
through whom the dynasty continued ; and the daughter 
of Vinata (Sumati) had sixty thousand sons. The son of 
Asamanjas was Aosumat. 


* * * 

The son of Ansumat was Dilipa ; his son was Bhagiratha, 
who brought Ganga down to earth, whence she is called 
Bhagirathi. The son of Bhagiratha was Sruta ; his son was 
Nabhaga ; his son was Ambaiisha ; his son was Sindhudvipa j 
his son was Ayutashva ; his son was Rituparna, the friend of 
Nala, skilled profoundly in dice. The son of Rituparna was 
Sarvakama ; his son was Sudasa ; his son was Saudasa, named 
also Mitrasaha.” 

Another Sudas is mentioned in Chapter XIX as a 
descendant of Puni, The genealogical tree connecting 
this Sudas wth Puru is as follows* : — 

** The son of Puru was Janamejaya ; his son was Prachinvat ; 
bis son was Praviro ; his son was Manasyu ; his son was 
Bhayada ; his son was Sudyumna ; his son was Bahugava ; 
his son was Samyati ; his son was Ahamyati ; his son was 
Raudrashva, whohadtcnsons,niteyu,Kakshcyu,Sthandilej’U, 
Ghriteyu, Jaleyu, Sthalcyu, Santatejm, Dhaneyu, Vanejna, 
and Vratcyu. The son of Ilitcyu was Rantinara whose sons 
were Tansu, Apratirntha, and Dhntvn. The son of the 

» VtIl»on*» Viohoa futank, pp. 377 JSO. 

• Wflwn't Viafcnu rnraiui. pp. 447 ^ 456 . 
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second of these was Knnva, and his son was Sledhatitlii, 
from whom the Kanvayann Crahmanos are descended. <VnUa 
vfos the son of Tansu, and he had four sons, of whom 
Dushyanta was the elder. Tlic son of Dusliyanta was the 
emperor Bharata ; . . • 

Bharata had by dittcrent wives nine sons, hut they were 
put to death by their own mothers, because Bharata 
remarked that they bore no resemblance to him, and tlie 
women were afraid that he would therefore desert them. 
Tlic birth of his sons being thus unavailing, Bharata sacrificed 
to the Jilaruts, and they gave him Bharadvaja, the son of 
Brihaspati by JIamata the wife of Utathya, . . . 

• • ♦ 

He was also termed Vitatha, in allusion to the unprofitable 
{oitatha) birth of the sons of Bharata. The son of Vitatha 
was Bhavanmanyu ; his sons were many, and amongst them 
the chief were Brihatkshatra, Mahavirya, Nora and Garga. 
The son of Kara was Sankriti ; his sons wtare Uuchiradln and 
Rantideva. The son of Garga wos Sini ; and their descendants 
called Gargyas and Sainyas, although Kshatriyas by birth, 
became Brahmins. The son of Mahavirya was Unikshaya, 
who had three sons, Trayyaruna, Pushkarin and Kapi, the 
last of whom became a Brahmin. The son of Brihatkshatra 
was Suhotra, whose son was Hostin, who founded the city 
ofHastinapur. The sons of Hastin were Ajamidha, Dvimidha 
and Purumidha. One son of Ajamidlia was Kanva, whose 
son was Medhatithi, his other son was Brihadishu, whose son 
was Brihadvasu ; his son was Brihatkarman ; his son was 
Jayadratha, his son was Vishvajit, his son was Senajit, whose 
sons weieBuclurasbva, Kasya, Dridhadhanush, and Vasahanu, 
The son of Ruchiraswa was Fritbusena ; his son was Para ; 
his son was Nipa ; he had a hundred sons, of whom Samara, 
the principal, was the ruler of Kampilya. Samara had three 
sons, Pars, Sampara, Sadashva. Tbe son of Para was Prithu ; 
his son was Sukriti ; his son Vibhratra ; his son was 
Anuha, who married Kritvi, the daughter of Shuka (the son 
of Vyasa), and had by her Brahmadatta ; his son was 
Vishvaksena ; his son was Udaksena ; and his son was Bhallata. 

The son of Dvimidha was Yaviaara ; his son was Dhritimat, 
his son was Satyadhriti ; his son was Dridhanemi ; his son was 
Suparshva ; his son was Sumati ; his son was Sannatimat ; 
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his son "Was Krita, to whom Hiranyanabha taught the philo- 
sophy of the Yoga, and he compiled twenty-four Sanhitas (or 
compendia) for the use of the eastern Brahmins, who study 
the Sama-Veda. The son of Krita was Ugrayudha, by whose 
prowess the Nipa race of Kshatriyas was destroyed ; his son 
was ^hemya ; his son was Suvira ; his son was Nripanjaya ; 
his son was Bahuratha, These were all called Pauravas. 

Ajamidha had a wife called Nilini, and by her he had a 
son named Nila ; his son was Santi ; his son was Susanti ; his 
son was Purujanu ; his son was Chakshu ; his son was 
Haryashva, who had five sons Mudgala, Srinjaya, Brihadishu, 
Pravira, and Kampilya. Their father said, * These my five 
(pancha) sons are able (alam) to protect the countries * ; 
and hence they were termed the Panchalas. From Mudgala 
descended the Maudgalya Brahmins ; he had also a son 
named Bahvashva, who had two children, twins, a son and 
daughter, Divodasa and Ahalya. 

* * * 

The son of Divodasa ivas lilitrayu ; his son was Chyavana ; 
his son was Sudasa ; his son was Saudosa, also called 
Sahadeva ; his son was Somaka ; he had a hundred sons, of 
whom Jantu was the eldest, and Prishata the youngest. The 
son of Prishata was Drupada ; his son was Dhrishtadyumna ; 
his son was Drishtaketu. 

Another son of Ajamidha was named Riksha ; his son 
Samvarana ; his son was Kuru, whogave his name to the holy ^ 
district Kurukshetra ; bis sons were Sudhanush, Parikshit, 
and many others. The son of Sudhanush was Suhotra ; his 
son was Chyavana ; his son was Ivritaka ; his son was 
Uparichara the Vasu, who had seven children Brihadratha, 
Pratyagra, Kushamba, Mavella, Matsj’a, and otliers. The 
son of Brihadratha was Kusogra; his son was Rishabho; 
his son was Pushpavat ; his son was Satyadhrita ; his son 
w'ns Sudlianvan ; and his son was Jantu. Brihadratha had 
another son, who being bom in two parts, which were put 
together (sandAi^a) by a fcmole fiend named Jam, he was 
denominated Jarasandba ; lus son was Sahadeva ; his son 
was Somapi ; his son was Srulosravns. These were kings of 
Magadha." 

The immediate ancestry of the three Sudnsas is put 
below in parallel columns to facilitate the settlement of 
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tlic question whether’ tliey are one or ttiree difTcrent 
persons : 



From the table two things are as clear as day-light. 
First is that neither Sudas mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana has anything to do with the Sudas mentioned in 
the Rig Veda. The second point which is clear is that 
if the Paijavana mentioned in the Mahabharata can be 
identified with anybody who lived in ancient times it 
can only be with Sudas mentioned in Rig Veda who was 
called Paijavana because he was the son of Pijavana 
which was another name of Divodasa^. 


1 Some difScnlty b f«lt sboat the geneal<^ of tiua Sudas in the Itig Veda, which 
>9 sought to be got over by idenUfying Dev&vata with Divodasa. This diiScolty 
has mainly arisen because of the Afferent texts of Stanzas 22, 23 and 25 which 
nobody seems to have cared to collect properly. Chitrara Bhastri’a edition of 
Big Veda has Pijavana thionghout. SataTalehar’s edition has Paijavana through- 
out. Wilson baa Paijavana in 22 and 23 and Pijavana in 25. Wilson’s text seems 
to be accurate. For even Yaska has noticed tbo existence of the name Paijavana 
in Ida KvrukVa which he endeavonra to explain. If Wilson’s text in 25 is taken as 
correct no difSculty can arise. Pijavana would then appear to be another name 
of Bivodasa and Paijavana would be another name of Sudas, 
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Fortunately for me my conclusion is .the same ^ that 
of Prof. Weber. In commenting upon the passage in the 
Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata on which my thesis 
is based Prof. Weber* says : 

“ Here the remarkable tradition is recorded that Paijavana, 
i.e., Sudas who was so famous for his sacrifices and who is 
celebrated in the Rig Veda as the patron of Vishvamitra and 
enemy of Vasishtha, was a Shudra.” 

Prof. Weber unfortunately did not realize the full 
significance of this passage. This is another matter. It 
is enough for my purpose to find that he too thinks that 
the Paijavana of the Mahabharata is no other than Sudas 
of the Rig Veda. 


Ill 

What do we know about Sudas, the Paijavana ? 

The following particulars are available about him. 

I. Suda^ was neither Dasa nor Arya. Both the Dasas 
as well as the Aryas were his enemies*. This means that 
he was a Vedic Aryan. 

II. The father of Sudas was Divodasa. He seems to 
be the adopted son of Vadhryashva*. Divodasa was a 
king. He fought many battles against Turvasas and 
Vadus*, Shambara*, Parava, and Karanja* and Gungu.* 
There was a war bet>veen Ihryavana and jDrvodasa and 
his allies Ayu and Kutsa. Tlie victory went to 
Turyavana*. 

1 Muir, Vol. I, p. 366. 

• R{g Veda. Vn. 83 . 1. 

» lUg Veda, IX «1 . 2. 

• Rig Veda. VI. 61 . 1 j VIl. 19 . 8. 

• Rig Veda. I. J30.7. 

• Rig Veda. I. S3. 10. 

» Rig Veda. X. 48. 

• Ulg Veda. I. 53 . 8 1 VL 18 . 13. 
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It scems^that at one time Indra was against him» 
particularly in the battle of Turyavana. His piirohita 
was BharadvajaS to whom Divodasa gave many gifts*. 
Bharadvaja seems to have played the part of a traitor 
by joining Turyavana against Divodasa*. 

There is no reference to the mother of Sudas, 
But there is a reference to the wife of Sudas. His wife’s 
name is given as Sudevi*. It is said that the Ashvins 
procured her for Sudas. 

III. Sudas was a king and his coronation ceremony 
was performed by the Brahma-rishi, Vasishtha. 

The Aitareya Brahmana gives the following list of 
the kings who had the Mahabhisheka ceremony performed 
and the name of the Purohita who officiated at it.* 

With this ceremony Shoryata, the son of Manu, was 
inaugurated by Chyavana, the son of Biirigu. Thence 
Sharyata went conquering all over the earth, and sacrificed 
the sacrificial horse, and was even at the sacrificial session 
held by the gods, the house-father.*' 

*' With this ceremony Samasushama, the son of Vajaratna, 
inaugurated Shatanika, the son of Sotrajit. Thence Shatanika 
went conquering everywhere over the whole of earth up to its 
ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” 

“ ^Yith this ceremony Parvata and Narada inaugurated 
Ambashthya. Thence Ambasiilbya went conquering every- 
where over the whole earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the 
sacrificial horse. 

“With this ceremony Parvata and Narada inaugurated 
Yudhamasraushti, the son of Ugrasena. Thence Yudhamas- 
raushti went conquering everywhere over the whole earth 
up to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” 

“ With this inauguration ceremony Kashyapa inaugurated 
Vishvakarma,the son of Bhuvana. Thence Vishvakarma went 
conquering everywhere over the whole earth up to its ends, 
and sacrificed the sacrificial horse. 

* Rig Vedft, 1. 116. 18. 

» RJg Veda, VI . 16 . 5. 

* RigVeda, VI. 18.13. 

* Rig Veda, 1.112.19. 
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“ They say that the earth sang to Vishvakanna the following 
stanza : 

‘ No mortal is allowed to give me away (as donation *), 

O, Vishvaharma, thou bast given me, (therefore) I shall 
plunge into the midst of the sea. In vain was thy 
promise made to Kashyapa.’ ” 

“ AVith this ceremony Vasishtha inaugurated Sudas, the 
son of Pijavana. Thence Sudas went conquering everywhere 
over the whole earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the 
sacrificial horse. 

“With this inauguration ceremony Samvarta, the son of 
Angiras, inaugurated Marutta, the son of Avikshit. Thence 
Sfanitta went conquering everywhere over the whole earth up 
to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” 

In this list there is a specific mention of Sudas and of 
his coronation having been performed by Vasishtha. 

Sudas was the hero in the famous Dasharajna Yuddha 
or the battle of the ten kings described in the Kig Veda. 
References to this famous battle occur in the various 
Suktas of the Seventh Mandala of the Rig Veda. 

Sukta 83 says : 

4. “ India and Varuna, you protected Sudas, over- 

whelming the yet unassailed Bheds with your fatal iveapons ; 
bear the prayers of these Txitsus in time of battle, so that 
my ministration may have borne them fruit.” 

6. “ Both (Sudas and the Tritsus) call upon you two, 
{Indra and Varuna), in combats for the acquirement of 
wealth, when you defend Sudas, together with the Tritsus, 
when attacked by the ten Bajas." 

7 . “ The ten confederated irreligious Rajas did not 
prevail, Indra and Varuna, against Sudxis ; the praise of the 
leaders (of rites), the offerers of sacrificial food, was fruitful ; 
the gods were present at their sacrifices,” 

9. One of you destroys enemies in battle, the other ever 
protects religious observanws; we invoke you, sliowerers 
(of benefits), witlj praises ; bestow upon us, Indra and Vanina, 
felicity.” 


' Tli« king bad protnUed tbe wbot» v*rifa gin to iii« offiei&tfog prietl. 
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Sukta 83 says : 

2. “Disgracing (Poshadi-umnn), tlicy brougiit from afar 
the fierce Imlra, when drinking Uie ladle of Soma at his 
sacrifice, to (receive) the libation (of Sudas) ; Indra hastened 
from the ettused Soma of Pashadyumna, the son of Vayata, 
to the Vasishthas,*’ 

5. “ In the same manner was he, (Sudas), enabled by 
them easily to cross the SindUu river ; in the same manner, 
through them he easily slew his foe; so in like manner, 
Vasishthas, through your prayers, did Indra defend Sudas 
in the war with the ten kings. 

“ Suffering from thirst, soliciting (rain), supported (by the 
Tritsus) in the war with the ten Hajas, (the Vasishthas) mode 
Indra radiant as the sun; Indra heard (tlvc praises) of 
Vasishtha glorifying him, and bestowed a spacious region on 
the Tritsus.” 

Sukta 10 says : 

8. ” Undaunted (Indra), thou hast protected with all thy 
protections Sudas, the offerer of oblations ; thou hast protected, 
in battles with enemies for the possession of the earth, 

TRASADASYU, thc SOn of PURUKUT8A, and PURU. 

6, ” Thy favours, Indra, to Sudas, the donor (of offerings), 
the presenter of oblations, are inilnitc j showerer (of benefits), 

1 yoke for thee (thy vigorous) steeds ; may our prayers, 
reach thee who art mighty, to whom many rites are addressed.” 
Sukta 18 of the Seventh Mondala says : 

5. “ The adorable Indra mode the well-known deep waters 
(.of the Parushm) fordable for Sudojs, and coaverted the 
vehement awakening imprecation of the sacrificcr into the 
calumniation of the rivers.” 

6. “ TURVABHA, who was preceding (at solemn rites), 
diligent in sacrifice, (went to Sudas) for wealth ; but like 
fishes restricted (to the dement of water), the Bhrigus and 
Druhyus quickly assailed them ; of these two everjnvliero 
going, the friend (of Sudas, Indra) rescued his friend.” 

7. “ Those who dress thc oblation, those who pronounce 
auspicious words, those who abstain from penance, those who 
bear horns (in their hands), those who bestow happiness (on 
the world by sacrifice), glorify that Indra, who recovered the 
cattle of the Arya from the plunderers, who slew the enemies 
in battle.” 
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8. " Tltc ml*<lNpo<;c(l fttid stupid (enemies of JJutlns), 
crossing the humble I’nrushni river, linve broken down its 
banks;buthcbyhisgrcAtnes<pcr\'n<lesthccnrlh, nnd kavi, 
tlic son of ciiAYAMAN’A, Hkc A fAlHng victim, sleeps (in 
death).*' 

0. “ Tlie waters followed their regular course to the 
Paruslmi, nor (wandered) beyond it; the quick course (of 
the king) enme to the accessible places, nnd is'Ora mode 
the idly-talking enemies, with their numerous progeny, 
subject among them (to Sudas).'* 

10. “ Tliey wlioride on parti-coloured cattle, (theMaruts), 
dcspatcl\ed by rnisiiKi, and recalling the engagement made 
by them with their friend (Indm), came like cattle from the 
pasturage, when left without a herdsman ; the exulting Niyut 
steeds brought them <iuickly (against the foe).” 

11. ** Tlic hero indha created the Maruts (for the 
assistance of the Haja). who, ambitious of fame, slew one 
and twenty of tlic men on the two bonks (of the Panishn)), 
os a welt-looking priest lops the sacred grass in the chamber 
of saeriUce.” 

12. “ Tliou, the benrer of the thunderbolt, didst 
drown snnirrA, katasoa, vjuddiia, and afterwards 
Dnirim; in the iraters ; for they, Indrn, wljo are devoted 
to tlice, and glorify thee, preferring tljy friendship, enjoy it.” 

18. ” India, in his might, quickly demolished all their 
strongholds, and their seven (kinds of) cities ; he has given 
the dwelling of the son of ajtu to nuTsu ; may we, (by 
propitiating), (Indra) conquer In battle the ill-speaking man.” 

14. ” The warriors of the arms and dbuhyus, 
intending (to carry off the) cattle, (hostile) to the pious 
(subas), perished to the number of sixty-six thousand six 
hundred and sixty ; such arc all the glorious acts of INDBA.” 

15. ” These hostile Tritsus, ignorantly contending with 
INDRA, fled, routed as rapidly as rivers on a downward 
course, and being discomiited, abandoned all their possessions 
to suDaa.” 

16. “ INDRA has scattered over the earth the hostile 
rival of the hero (sudas), the senior of indra, the 
appropriator of the oblation ; indra has baffled the wrath 
of the wrathful enemy, and the (foe) advancing on the way 
(against sudas) has taken the path of flight.” 

17. ” INDBA has effected a valuable (donation) by a 
pauper ; he has slain an old lion by a goat ; he has cut the 
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angles of the sacriiicial post with u needle ; he has given nil 
the spoils (of the enemy) to budas.** 

18. ** Thy numerous enemies, is'Diu, have been reduced 
to subjugation ; effect at some time or other llic subjugation 
of the turbulent BnimA, who holds men praising Ujee xis 
guilty of wickedness ; hurl, ikdha, thy sharp thunderbolt 
against him." 

19. ‘‘ Tl\c dwellers on the Yamuna and Tritsus glorified 
IKDRA when he killed nitEDA in battle ; the Ajas, the 
Shignis, the Yokshas, offered to him as a sacrifice tlie heads 
of the horses (killed in the combat)." 

90. " Thy favours, is'DHa, and thy bounties, whether 
old or new, cannot be counted like the (recurring) da^vns ; 
thou hast sljun dev aka, the son of aiakyamana and of 
thine own will host cast down snAjmAnA from the vast 
(mountain)." 

In this battle the kings who fought against Sudas 
were* : (1) Shinyu, (2) Turvasha, (8) Druhyu, (4) Kavasha, 
(5) Puru, (0) Anu, (7) Bheda, (8) Shambara, (0) Vaikama, 
(10) another Vaikama, (11) Yadu, (12) Matsya» 
(18)Paktha, (14) Bhnlanos, (15) Aleena, (10) Vishanin, 
(17) Aja, (18) Shiva, (19) Shigru, (20) Yakshu, 
(21) Ytidhyamadhi, (22) Yadva, (23) Devaka Manyamana, 
(24) Chayamana Kavi, (25) Sutuka, (26) Uchatha, 
(27) Shruta, (28) Vriddha, (29) Manyu, and (80) Prithu. 

Obviously, the war was a much bigger war than its 
name indicates. The war must have been a very great 
event in the history of the Indo-Axyans. No wonder the 
victorious Sudas became a great hero of his time*. We 
do not know what e^oictly led to this war. Some 
indication is given by Rig Veda, vii . 83 . 7, where the 
kings arrayed against Sudas axe described as ixxeligious 
which suggests that it was probably a religious war. 

1 The list is taken from Cbitrava Shaatti’a Prachin Charitra Kasha, p. 624. : There 
is no ananimity whether all the names are of kings. Ssyansoharya says that 
13-18 are names of Pnrohitas. Theta ie also doabt about 27-29. 

* The name of Budas ooonrs in the Rig Veda in 27 places. It shows what a 
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IV. Snynnaclmryn, ns well as tradition, declare the 
follo>ving hymns of the Rig Veda to have had tlic under- 
mentioned kings for their rishis i* 

“ Vitnlmvyn (or Blmradvajn). x:9, Sindhiidvipn, son of 
Ambarishn (or I^isitas, son of IS'nshtri) x . 75, Sindhukshit, 
son of Priynmcdlm ; x . 103, Sudos, son of Pijavnna ; x . 13(, 
Mandlmtri, son of Yuvanasa ; x . 179, Sibi, son of Usinara, 
Pratardana, son of Divodasa and king of ICasi, and Vasumanas, 
son of Bohidasva ; and x . 14S is dedared to have had Prithi 
Vainyn.” 

It wll be noticed that in this list there occurs the name 
of Sudos as a composer of Vcdic hymns. 

V. Sudas performed Ashvamedim Yajna. There is 
reference to this in Rig Veda, iii . 68. 

0. “ The great Iltshi, the generator of tl»c gods, attracted 
by the deities, the overlooker of the leaders (at holy rites), 
TistrvAMiTiu arrested the watery stream when he sacri- 
ficed for SUDAS i iNDBA With thc Kiishikas, was pleased.” 

11. “ Approach, Kwhikas, thc steed of sudas ; animate 
(him), and let him loose to (win) riches (for the raja ) ; for the 
king (of the gods), has slain vritba in the East, in the 
West, in the North, therefore let (sudas) worship him in 
the best (regions) of the earth.” 

VI. Sudas was known for charity to the Brahmins 
who called him Atithigva (the doyen) of Philanthrophists. 
How the Brahmins have praised him for his philanthrophy 
appears from the following references in the Rig Veda : 

i . 47 . 6. “ O, impetuous Ashvins, possessing wealth in 

cas, \sring SMStenRiice to Sodas. Send to us from the 
(aerial) ocean, or the sky, the riches which are much coveted.” 

i . 63 . 7. “ Thou didst then, O, thundering Indra, war 

against, and shatter, the seven cities for Purukutsa, when 
thou, o king, didst without effort hurl away distress from 
Sudas like a bunch of grass, and bestow wealth on Puru.” 

i . 112 . 19. “Come, ofAshvins, with thosesuccourswhereby 
ye brought glorious power to Sudas.” 

vii . 19 . 8 . “ Thou, o fierce Indra, hast impetuously 

protected Sudas, who offered oblations, with every kind of 
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succour. Thou hast preserved Trasadasyu the sou of 
Purukutsa, and Puru in his conquest of land and in bis 
slaughter of enemies.” 

vii . 20 . 2. ‘‘ Indra growing in force slays Vritra ; the hero 
protects him who praises him; he makes room for Sudas 
(or the liberal sacrificer— Sayana) ; he gives riches repeatedly 
to his worshippers.” 

vii . 25.8. Let a hundred succours come to Sudas, a 
thousand desirable (gifts) and prosperity. Destroy the 
weapon of the murderous. Confer renown and wealth on 
us.” 

vii . 82 . 10. No one can oppose or stop the chariot of 
Sudas. He whom Indra, w'hom the Marutas, protect, walks 
in a pasture filled with cattle.” 

vii . S3 . 8. “ And ye, O, Heaven and Earth, have many 
gifts of wealth for Sudas.” 

vii . 60 . 8. ” Since Aditi, Mitra, and Vanina, afford secure 
protection to Sudas (or the liberal man), bestowing on him 
offspring; — may we not, o, mighty deities, commit any 
offence against the gods . . . May Aryaman rid us of our 
enemies. (Grant) ye vigorous gods, a ^vide space to Sudas.” 
These are the 'biographical bits regarding Poijavana 
referred to in the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabhorata 
gleaned from the most authentic source, namely, the Rig 
Veda. From the Rig Veda, we know that his real name 
was Sudas, that he was a Kshatriya. He was more than 
a Kshatriya. He was a king and a mighty king. To 
this, the Mahabharata adds a fresh and a new detail, 
namely that he was a Shudra. A Shudra to be an Aryan, 
a Shudra to be a Kshatriya and a Shudra to be a king 1 1 
Can there be a greater revelation ? Can there be any- 
thing more revolutionary ? 

This search for biographical details may be closed with 
a discussion of three important questions : Was Sudas an 
Aryan ? If Sudas is an Aryan what is the tribe to which 
he belonged ? If Sudas is a Shudra, what does Shudra 
signify ? 

It might be well to begin with the second. For the 
determination of this question it is possible to derive some 
assistance from certain reference in the Rig Veda. The 
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Rig Veda mentions many tribes, most important of wliich 
arc Tritsus, Bharatas, Turvasas, Durhyus, Yadus, Purus 
and Anus. But according to the references in the Rig 
Veda there are only three with whom Sudos was connected. 
They are Purus, Tritsus and the Bharatas. It is enough 
to confine ourselves to these three and to find out if 
possible to which of tlicsc tribes he belonged. The most 
important stanzas bearing on the relation bet\\’cen Tritsus 
and Sudas are the Rig Veda, i . C8 . 7 ; i . 180 . 7 ; vii . 
18 . 15 ; vii . 38 i 5 ; vii . 88 . C ; vii . 88 ; 4 , 0. 

In i : CO : 7, Divodosa is spoken of as the king of the 
Purus and in i . 180 . 7, Divodasa is spoken of as Paurvd, 
i.e., belonging to the Purus. 

Rig Veda, vii . 18 . 15 and vii . 88 . C, suggest that 
Sudas was not a Tritsu. The first suggests that Sudas 
raided the camp of Tritsus who ran away and Sudas took 
possession of their wealth. The second suggests that 
Tritsus and Sudas were on one side in the war against the 
ten kings, but they are shown as separate. But in vii . 
35 . 5 and in vii . 83 , 4, Sudas becomes fully identified 
^^ith Tritsus? indeed, in the former Sudas becomes a king 
of the Tritsus. 

On this question of the relation between the Tritsus 
and the Bharatas and between them and Sudas, we have 
as our evidence Rig Veda, vii . 33 j 6 and vi ; 16 . 4 , 6 , 19 » 
According to the first, Tritsus are the same as the Bharatas. 
According to the second, Divodasa the father of Sudas is 
spoken of as belonging to the Bharatas. 

From these references one thing is certain that the 
Purus, Tritsus and Bharatas were either different branches 
of one and the same folk or that they were different tribes, 
who in the course of time became one people, folk. This is 
not impossible. The only question is : assuming they were 
different, to whom did Sudas originally belong ? To the 
Purus, the Tritsus or to the Bharatas ? Having regard 
to the connection of the Purus and the Bharatas 
with Divodasa, his father, it seems natural to suppose 
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that Sudas originally belonged either to the Purus or to 
the Bharatas — ^which, it is difficult to say» 

IVliether he belonged to the Purus or not, there is no 
doubt that Sudas belonged to the Bharatas if regard is 
had to the fact that his father Divodasa is spoken of ns 
belonging to the Bharatas. The next question is : who 
were these Bharatas and whether they are the people 
after whom India got the name Bharata Bhumi or the 
land of the Bharatas. This question is important because 
most people arc not aware of the true facts. IMien 
Hindus talk of the Bharatas they have in mind tlie 
Baushyanti Bharatas, Bharatas descended from Dushyanta 
and Shakuntala and who fought the war which is described 
in the Mahabharata. Not only are they not aware of 
any other Bharatas but they believe that the name 
Bharata Bhumi which was given to India was given after 
the Baushyanti Bharatas. 

There are tivo Bharatas quite distinct from each other. 
One tribe of the Bharatas are the Bharatas of the Rig 
Veda, who were descended from Manu and to whorn 
Sudas belonged. The other tribe of Bharatas are the 
Baushyanti Bharatas. What is more important is that 
if India has been named Bharata Bhumi it is after the 
Bharatas of the Rig Veda and not after the Baushyanti 
Bharates. This is made clear by the following stanzas 
from the Bhagavata Purana :* 

5 \ 

^ snrpmmpT : i 

“ ^laau, the son of Svayambhn, had a son named 
Priyamvada ; his son was Agnidhra ; his son was Nabhi ; 
he had a son Rishabha. He had a hundred sons born to him, 
all learned in the Veda; of them, Bharata was the eldest, 

* Qiioted by Vaidya in ilahabbacaiMha UpaaambaTa, p. 200. 
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devoted to Nartiyana, by whose nomc this excellent land is 

kno^vn as Bharata.” 

This shows to what illustrious line of kings this Shudra 
Sudas belonged. 

The next thing to find out is whether Sudas was an 
Aryan. The Bharatas were of course Aryans and there- 
fore Sudas must have been an Aryan. If reference is had 
to Rig Veda, vii . 18 . 7, this connection with the Tritsus 
to the Aryans seems to throw some doubt on his Aryan 
origin. This stanza says that Indra rescued the cows 
of the Aryas from the Tritsus and killed the Tritsus, thereby 
suggesting that the Tritsus were the enemies of the 
Aryas. Griffiths is very much perturbed by the Tritsus 
being shown as non-Aryans which is the result of a literal 
translation of the stanza, and to avoid it he understands 
cows to mean comrade.' This of course is unnecessary if 
one bears in mind that the Rig Veda contains the story of 
two sorts of Aryas, whether differing in race or religion, 
it is difficult to say. Interpreted in the light of this fact, 
all that the stanza means is that at the time when it was 
^tten the Tritsus had not become Aryans by religion. 

It does not mean that they were not Aryans by race. It 
is therefore indisputable that Sudas, whether taken as a 
Bharata or as a Tritsu was an Aryan. 

And now to the last question, though it is by no means 
the least. What does Shudra signify ? In the light of 
this new discovery that Sudas was a Shudra, the word 
now stands in a totally different light. To old scholars 
to whom the word was just the name of a servile and 
aboriginal class, this new discovery must come as a surprise 
for which their past researches cannot possibly furnish 
an answer. As for myself, I am in no better position. 
The reason is that the social organization of the Vedic 
Aryans has yet to be studied. We know from the study 
of primitive , societies that they are organized in groups 

* TTift renderiag U " yet to the Tnteoa eaue the Arye*i eomrede. tbroagh love 
of spoil and heroes* war. to lead them.** 
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and they act as groups. The groups are of various sorts. 
There are clans, phratries, moieties and tribes. In some 
cases, the tribe is the primary unit, in others it is the 
clan, in others the phratry. In some cases tribes are 
sub-divided into clans. In other cases there are no clans. 
It is a single clanless tribe. 

The clan embraces the descendants of a single ancestor 
held together by a sense of common descent. Clans often 
become associated through common social and ceremonial 
interests into major units, called phratries or brother- 
hoods of clans. The bond within the phratry may be 
relatively loose, that is, the association may not imply 
more than an informal feeling of preferential friendship. 
The phratry may become a moiety in which each clan is 
recognized as part of one of two major units. But moieties 
may occur without any sub-division, that is, the entire 
clan may consist of two clans. All these organizations 
whether it is a clan, a phratry, a moiety or a tribe, are all 
based on the tie of kinship. 

The Vedic Aryans had no doubt some such forms of 
social organization. That is clear from the nomenclature. 
As pointed out by Prof, Senart :* 

“ The Vedic hymns arc all too indefinite concerning the 
details of external and social life. We at least see from them 
that the Aryan population was divided into a number of 
tribes or smtdl peoples (yanos), subdivided into clans united 
by the ties of kinship (visas), which in their turn were split up 
into families. The terminology of the Rig Veda is in this 
respect somewhat indecisive, but the general fact is clear. 
Sajata, that is to say, ‘ kinsman ’ or ‘ fellow in Jaii,' of race, 
seems in the Atharva-Veda to denote fellow in clan (vis). 
Jana, which assumes a wider sigmiicance, recalls the Avesttc 
equivalent of the clan, the zanlu, and the jali or caste. A 
series of terms, vra, vrijana, vraja, vrata, appear to be 
syuonjTns or subdivisions cither of the clan or of the tribes. 
The Aryan population then lived, at the epoch to which the 
hymns refer, under the rule of an organization dominated by 


» • Cut«e la lodia,' by EmiU Seakrt. p, 192. 
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tl\e trnilitious of tlic tribe and the lower or similar groupings. 
The very variety of names indicates tliat this organization 
was Romowlmt unsctlle<1.** 

We have, however, no information to determine whicli 
of these corresponds to the clan, which to the phratry 
and which to the tribe*. That being so, it is difliculfc to 
say whether Sliudra was the name of a clan, a phratty or 
a tribe. It is, Iiowevcr, interesting to refer to the view 
of Prof. Weber when he comments on the passage from 
the Satapatha Qrahmana (i , 1 . 4 . 12) where it says that 
different modes of address should be adopted inviting 
the sacrificer to proceed witli tlje sacrifice, addressing 
him ns ‘come’ if he is a Brahmin, ‘hasten liither* if he 
is a Kshatriya, ‘hasten hither’ if he is a Vaishya and 
‘ run hither ’ if he is a Shudra. 

Prof. Weber says* : — 

“ The entire passage Is of great importance, ns it shows 
(ill opposition to what Roth says in the first Volume of this 
Journal, p. 63) that the Shudras were then admitted to the 
holy sacrifices of the Aryans, and understood their speech, 
even if tlicy did not speak it. The lotter point cannot 
certainly be assumed as a necessary consequence, but it is 
highly probable and I consequently incline to the view of 
those who regard the Shudras as on Aryan tribe which 
immigrated into India before the others.” 

His conclusion tliat the Shudras were Aryans hits the 
nail squarely on the head. The only point of doubt is 
whether the Shudras were a tribe. That they were 
Aryans and Kshatriyas is beyond doubt. 

^ Wiat Me called Aryan tribes appear to be a phratry in view of their changing 
ftlltances. 

* Muir, Vol. I, p. 366. 
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THE NUMBER OF A^ARNAS. THREE OR FOUR? 
I 

That there were from the very beginning four Varnas 
in the Indo-Aryan society is a view M'hich is universally 
accepted by all classes of Hindus, and also by European 
scholars. If the thesis advanced in the last chapter, 
namely, that the Shudras were Kshatriyas is aecepted, 
then it follows that this theory is wrong and that there 
was a time when there were only three Vamas in the Indo- 
Aryan society, viz., Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyns. 
Thus, the thesis, while it solves one problem, at the same 
time creates another. Wliethcr anybody else sees the 
importance of this problem or not, I do. Indeed, I am 
aware of the fact that unless I succeed in proving that 
there were originally only three Varnas, my thesis that the 
Shudras were Kshatriyas may not be said to be proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

While it is unfortunate that I should have landed on 
a thesis, which, while holding out a promise'of solving the 
problem, creates another, I feel fortunate in having strong 
and cogent evidence to show that there were originally 
only three Varnas among the Indo-Aryans. 

The first piece of evidence I rely upon is that of the 
Rig Veda itself. There are some scholars who maintain 
that the Farna system did not exist in the age of the 
Rig Veda, This statement is based on the view that the 
Purusha Sukta is an interpolation which has taken place 
long after the Rig Veda was closed. Even accepting that 
the Purusha Sukta is a later interpolation, it is not 
possible to accept the statement that the Varna system 
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did not exist in the time of the Rig: Ved«. Sucii a system 
is in open conflict witit tlic text of tiie Rig Veda. For, 
tlie Rig Vedn, npart from the Purnslm Suktn, does mention 
Bralimins, Kslmtriyos nnd Vnislij'os not once but many 
times. Tiic Bralimins ore mentioned as a separate Varna 
fifteen times, ICsimtriyos nine times. What is important 
is tliat the Rig Veda does not mention Shudra as a 
separate Varna, If Shudras were a separate Varna 
there is no reason why the Rig Veda sliould not have 
mentioned them. ’ The true conclusion to be drawn from 
the Rig Veda is not that the Varna system did not exist, 
but'that there were only three Varnas and that Shudras 
were not regarded as a fourth and a separate Varna. 

The second piece of evidence I rely on is the testimony 
of the two Brahmanas, the Sotnpatlm and tlie Taittiriya. 
Both speak of the creation of three Varnas only. They 
do not speak of the creation of the Shudra as a separate. 
The Satapatha Brahmana says* : 

II. 1.4. 11. — ‘‘ (Uttering), ‘ bhuh,’ Prajapati generated 
this earth. (Uttering) ‘ bhuvali ’ he generated the air, and 
(Uttering) * svah ’ he generated the sky. This universe is 
co-extensive with these worlds. (The fire) is placed with the 
whole. Saying * bhuh,’ Prajapati generated the Brahman ; 
saying ‘ bhuvah,’ he generated the Kshattra ; (and saying) 

‘ svah,’ he generated the Vis. The fire is placed with the 
whole. (Saying) ‘bhuh,’ Prajapati generated himself; 
(saying) ‘bhuvah,’ he generated offspring; saying ‘svah,’ 
he generated animals. This world is so much as self, 
offspring, and animals. (The fins) is placed with the 
whole." 

The Taittirya Brahmana* says : 

III. 12 . 9 . 2. — ‘‘ This entire (universe) has been created 
by Brahma. IMen say that the Vaishya class was produced 
from nc verses. They say that the Yajur Veda is the 
womb from which the Kshattriya was born. The Same Veda 
is the source from which the Brahmins sprang. This word 
the ancients declared to the ancients.’’ 

1 Muix, Vol. I, page 17. 

• Quoted by Blufr, Vol. I, p- 17. 
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Here is my evidence. It consists of an inference from 
the Rig Veda and t\vo statements from two Bralimaims 
which in point of authority are co-equal with the Vedas. 
For both are Shruti both say in definite and precise terms 
that there were only three Rarnos. Both agree that the 
Shudras did not form a separate and a distinct Varna, 
much less the fourth Varna. There cannot, therefore, be 
better evidence in support of my contention tliat tliere 
were originally only three Vamas and that the Shudras 
were only a part of the second Varna. 


II 

Such is my evidence. On the other side, there is, of 
coiorse, the evidence contained in the Purusha Sukta of 
the Rig Veda, which maintains that there were four 
Vamas from the very beginning. The question now is : 
AYhich of the bvo should be accepted as the corrects 
How is this question to be decided ? It cannot be decided 
by applying the rules of Alimamsa. If we did apply it, 
we will have to admit that both the statements, one in 
the Purusha Sukta that there were four Vamas and the 
statement in the two Brahmanas that there were three 
Vamas, are true. This is an absurd position. We must 
decide this matter in the light of the canons of historical 
criticism, such as sequence of time and intrinsic criticism, 
etc. The main question is whether the Purusha Sukta is 
a later composition added to the original Rig Veda. 
The question has been dealt witli on the basis of the 
language of the Sukta as compared wth the language of 
the rest of the Rig Veda. That it is a late production is 
the opinion of all scholars. This is what Colebrooke 
says*: — 


* Qaoted 5n Muir, Vol. I, p. 13. 
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TJml rcmnrknble hymn (the l*un«s}m Siiktn) is in imgnngc, 
melTc, ftnd style, very ditferent from t)ic rest of tlic prayers 
with which it is ossocialwh It has a decidedly more modern 
tone ; and must have been composed after the Sanskrit 
language Imd been refined, and iLs grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes serves 
to demonstrate the imjmrlant fact lljnt the compilation of tlic 
Vedas, in their present arrangement, took place after the 
Sanskrit tongue hod advanced from the rustle and irregular 
dialect in which the multitude of hymns and prayers of the 
Ve<la was composed, to tlic polished and sonorous language 
in which tlie mythological poems, sacred and profane 
(puranns and kavyos), have been written.'’ • 

In the opinion of Prof. Max Muller*: — 

“ There can belittle doubt, for instance, tJmtthe ODth Iiymn 
of the 10th book ... is modern both in its character and in 
its diction. It is full of (^llustoas to the sacrificial ceremonials, 
it uses technically pfiilosophical terms, it mentions the three 
seasons in the order of Va.sonta, spring, Grishma, summer and 
Shared, autumn ; It contains tlic only passage in the Rig 
Veda where the four castes arc enumerated. The evidence 
of language for the modem date of this composition is equally 
strong, Grishma, for instance, the name for the hot season, 
does not occur in any other hymn of the Rig Veda ; and 
Vasanta also, the name of spring docs not belong to the 
earliest vocabulary of the Vedic poets. It occurs but once 
more in the Rig Veda (x. J61 . 4), in a passage where the 
three seasons are mentioned in the order of Sharad, autumn ; 
Hemanta, winter ; and Vasanta, spring.” 

Prof. Weber observes*: — 

“ That the Purusba Sukta, considered as a hymn of the 
Rig Veda, is among the latest portions of that collection, is 
clearly perceptible from its contents. The fact that the Sama 
Samhita has not adopted any verse from it, is not without 
importance (compare what 1 have remarked in my Academical 
Prelections). The Naigeya sdiool, indeed, appears (although 
it is not quite certain) to have extracted the first five verses 
in the seventh prapathaka of the first Archika, which is 
peculiar to it.” 


* Qaoted Muir, Vol. I, p. 13, 

• Quoted in Muir, Vol. I, p. 14. 
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III 

This is one line of argument. There is also another 
line of argument -which also helps us to determine whether 
the Purusha Sukta is an earlier or later production. 
For this it is necessary to find out how many Samhitas 
of the Vedas have adopted the Purusha Sukta. Examining 
the different Vedas and the Samlutas, the position is as 
follows : 

TheSamaVeda produces only 5 verses from thePurusha 
Sukta. As to the Wiitc Yajur Veda, the Vajasancyi 
Samhita includes it hut the difference between the two is 
great. The Purusha Sukta, as it stands, in the Rig Veda, 
has only 16 verses. But the Purusha Sukta in the 
Vajasancyi Samhita has 22 verses. Of the Black Yajur 
Veda there are three Samhitas available at present. But 
none of the three Samhitas, the Taittriya, the Katha 
and the Maitrayani, gives any place to the Purusha 
Sukta. The Atharva Veda is the only Veda which 
contains a more or less exact reproduction of the Purusha 
Sukta of the Rig Veda. 

The text of the Purusha Sukta, as it occurs in the 
different Vedas, is not uniform. The six additional verses 
of the Vajasaneyi Samhita arc special to it and are not 
to be found in the text as it occurs in the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Veda or the Atharva Veda. There is another 
difference which relates to verse 16. The 16th verse of 
the Rig Veda is to be found neither in the Atharva Veda 
nor in the Sama Veda nor in the Yajur Veda. Similarly, 
the 16th verse of the Atharva Veda is to be found neither 
in the Rig Veda nor in the Yajur Veda. Of the fifteen 
verses, which are common to the three Vedas, their texts 
are not identical. Nor is the order in which the verses 
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stand in tlic three Vedns the same as may be seen from the 
followng table ; 


Yajur Veda, 

Itig Veda, 

Sajjia Veda, 

Atharva Veda. 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

Q 

S 

0 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

5 
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0 

8 

• 

10 

7 

0 

* 

11 

8 

10 

* 

14 

0 

7 

* 

18 

10 

11 


12 

n 

12 

» 

5 

12 

18 

» 

G 

10 

14 

* 

7 

li 

G 

« 

6 

15 

15 

* 

16 

ICf 

IG 

* 

lOf 

17 

• 

* 

» 

18 

* 

* 

* 

ID 

* 

* 

* 

20 

* 

m 

* 

21 

* 

* 

* 

22 

* 

* 

* 


The point is that if the Purusha Sukta had been an old, 
hoary text, sanctified by ancient tradition, couJd the 
other Vedas have taken such a liberty tWth it ? Could 
they have changed it and chopped it as they have done ? 

The place of the Purusha Sukta in the hymns of the 
different Vedas is also very significant. In the Rig Veda 
it occurs in the misceffaneoiu! part and in the Atharva 
Veda it occurs in what is known as the supplementary 
part. If it Was the earliest composition of the Rig Veda, 
why should it have been placed in such inconsequential 


' UeaDa that these Veraes are not to be fonad. 
f Sfeans that they are not identioaL 
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collection ? ^Yhat do these points suggest ? Tliey suggest 
that : 

(1) If the Purusha Sukta was not incorporated in the 
Taittiriya Kathaka and Maitrayani Samhitas of the 
Black Yajur Veda, it follows, that the Puruslia 
Sukta was added to the Rig Veda after the 
Taittiriya Samhitra, the Kathak a Samhita, the 
Maitrayani Samhita of the Black Yajur Veda. 

(2) That it had to be put in the miscellaneous and 
supplementary portions of the Vedas shows that it 
was composed at a later stage. 

(8) That the freedom which the authors of the different 
Samhitas took in adding, omitting and recording 
the verses shows that they did not regard it as an 
ancient hymn, which they were bound to reproduce 
in its exact original form. 

These points go a long way in furnishing corroborative 
evidence in support of the views held by Prof. Max Muller 
and others that the Purusha Sukta is a later interpolation. 


IV 

The difference in the form of the stanzas in the Purusha 
Sukta is also very noteworthy. Anyone who reads the 
Purusha Sukta will find that except for tliese two verses, 
viz., 11 and 12, the whole of it is in the narrative form. 
But the two verses, which explain the origin of the four 
VamaSy are in the form of question and answer. The point 
is : Why should these verses be introduced in a question 
form breaking the narrative form ? The only explanation 
is that the writer wanted to introduce a new matter and in 
a pointed manner. This means that not only the Purusha 
Sukta is a later addition to the Rig Veda, but these 
particular verses are much later than even the- Purusha 
Sukta. 
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Some critics have gone to the length of saying that the 
Pnrusha Sukta is a forgery by the Brnlimins to bolster up 
their claim to superiority. Priests arc known to have 
committed many forgeries. The Donations of Constantine 
and Pseudo-Isidore Decretals arc wdl-knouTi forgeries in 
the history of the Papacy. The Brahmins of India were 
not free from such machinations. How' they changed the 
original word * Agre ’ into * Agne ’ to make Rig Veda 
give support to the burning of widows has been pointed 
out by no less nn nutljority than Prof. I^Iox Muller. It is 
well-known how in the time of the East India Company 
a whole Smriti was fabricated to support the ease of a 
plaintiff. There is, therefore, nothing surprising if the 
Brahmins did forge the Purusha Sukta, if not the whole, 
at least the two verses 11 and 12, at some later stage, 
long after the fourth Varna had come into being, with a 
view to give the system of Chaiurvarnya the sanction of 
the Veda. 


V 

Is the Purusha Sukta earlier than the Brahmanas ? 
This question is distinct and separate from the first. 
It may be that the Purusha Sukta belongs to the later 
part of the Rig Veda. Yet, if the Rig Veda as a whole 
is earlier than the Brahmanas, the Purusha Sukta would 
still be earlier than the Brahmanas. The question, 
therefore, needs to be separately considered. 

It is Prof. Max Muller's view that in the growth of the 
Vedic literatxure the order was Vedas, then Brahmanas 
and thereafter the Sutras. If this proposition was adopted, 
it would mean that the Purusha Sukta must be earlier 
than the Brahmanas. Question is : Can Prof. Max Muller’s 
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proposition be accepted as absolute ? If it was accepted 
as absolute, the proposition would lead to two conclusions : 

(1) That in the time of the Rig Veda there were four 
Varnas and at the time of the Satapatha Brahmana 
they became three ; or 

(2) that the tradition is not completely recorded in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. 

It is obvious that both these conclusions arc absurd and 
must be rejected. The first is absurd on the face of it. 
The second is untenable because the theory of the evolution 
of the Varnas by the two Brahmanas is different from 
that set out in the Purusha Sukta and is complete in 
itself. The absurdity of the result is inevitable if one 
were to take Max l^luller’s proposition as absolute. The 
proposition cannot be taken as absolute to mean that no 
Brahmana was composed until all the Samhitas had come 
into being. On the other hand, it is quite possible as 
pointed out by Professors Belvalkar and Hanade that 
most of these compositions are composite and synchronous 
and, therefore, one part of the Vedas can be earlier than 
another part and that a part of the Brahmanas can be 
earlier than parts of the Vedas. If this is a correct view 
then there is nothing inherently improbable in holding 
that the parts of the Satapatha Brahmana and of the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, which record the legend that there 
were at one time only three Varnas, are earlier than the 
PwTViSha Svikta of the Rig Veda. 

What is the conclusion which follows from this 
examination of the Purusha Sukta ? There is only one 
conclusion, that the Sukta is an addition to the Rig Veda 
made at a later stage and is, therefore, no argument 
that there were four Varnas from the very beginning of 
the Aryan Society, 

For the reasons given above, it will be seen that my 
thesis about the origin of the Shudras creates no problem 
such as the one mentioned in the beginning of this Chapter. 
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If it did nppcar to create n problem, it was because of the 
assumption that the Punishn Sukta was an authentic 
and genuine record of what it purports to say. That 
assumption has now been shown to be quite baseless. I, 
therefore, sec no difiiculty in concluding that there was 
a time when the Arj’an Society had only three Varnas 
and the Shudras belonged to the second or the ICshntriya 
Vama. 



CnArTER IX 


BKAHMINS VEItSVS SHUDRAS 

The thesis that tlic Shudras were Kshatriyas and that if 
they became the fourth Varna it was because they were 
degraded to tliat position does not wholly solve the 
problem. It only raises another problem. This problem 
is why were the Shudras degraded ? 

The problem is new. It has never been raised before. 
The existing literature on the subject cannot, therefore, 
be expected to contain an answer. The question is 
raised by me for the first time. As it is a question on 
which my theory of the Shudras rests, the burden of 
giving a satisfactory answer must rest on me. I believe, 
1 can give a satisfactory answer to this question. My 
answer is that the degradation of the Shudras is the result 
of a violent conflict between the Shudras and the 
Brahmins. Fortunately for me, there is abundant evidence 
of it. 


I 

There is direct evidence of a violent conflict between the 
Shudra king, Sudas and Vasishtha, the Brahmin rishi. 
The facts relating to this conflict however are stated in 
a very confused manner. In the narration whicli follows, 
1 have made an attempt to state them in a neat and an 
orderly fashion. 

To understand the nature of the conflict, it is necessary 
first to understand the relations between Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitra. 
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VnsishUm and Vishvnmitrn were enemies and were 
enemies first and enemies last. There was no incident 
to which one of them was a party in which the other did 
not know himself as an opponent. As evidence of their 
enmity, I will refer to some of the episodes. The first 
one is that of Sntyavrata otherwise called Trishanku. 
The story as told in the Harivamsha* is as follows : 

“ Meanwhile Vasislitha, from the relation subsisting be- 
tween the king (Satyavrnta’s father) and himself, as disciple 
and spiritual preceptor, governed the city of Ayodhya, tljc 
country, and the interior apartments of the royal palace. 
But Satyavrata, whether througli folly or the force of destiny, 
cherished constantly an mcrcase<l indignation against 
Vasishtha, who for a (proper) reason had not interposed to 
prevent his exclusion from the royal power by his father. 

■ * The formulas of the marriage ceremonial are only binding * 
said Satyavrata, ‘ when the seventh step has been taken, 
and tills had not been done when I seized the damsel ; still 
Vasishtha, who knows the precepts of the law, docs not come 
to my aid.’ Thus Satyavrata was incensed In his mind 
against Vasishtha, who, however, hod acted from a sense 
of what was right. Nor did Satyavrata understand (the ’ 
propriety of) that silent penance imposed upon him by his 
father . • . When he had supported tliis arduous |rite, (he 
supposed that) he had redeemed his family position. The 
venerable muni Vasishtha did not, however, (as has been 
said), prevent his father from setting him aside, but resolved 
to install his son as king. When the powerful prince 
Satyavrata had endured the penance for twelve years he 
beheld, when he was without flesh to eat, the milch cow of 
Vasishtha which yielded all objects of desire, and under the 
influence of anger, delusion, and exhaustion, distressed by 
hunger, and failing in the ten duties he slew . . . and both 
partook of her flesh himself, and gave it to Vishvaiuitra’s 
sons to eat. Vasishtha hearing of this, became incensed 
against him and imposed on him the name of Trishanku as he 
had committed three sins. On his return home, Vishvamitra 

» Quoted by Muir, VoL I, pp. 377-378. 
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was gratified' by the support which his wife had received, 
and oTiered Trishanku the choice of a boon. ^Yhen this 
proposal was made, TrLshanku cliosc his boon of ascending 
bodily to heaven. All apprehension from tJie twelve years’ 
drought being now at an end, the muni (Vishvamitra) 
installed Trishnnku in his father’s kingdom and offered 
sacrifice on his behalf. Tlie mighty Ivaushika tlien, in spite 
of the resistance of the gods and of Vasishtha exalted' the 
king alive to heaven.” 

The next episode in which they appear on opposite 
sides is that of Harishchandra, the son of Trislmnku. The 
story is told in the Vishnu Purana and in the Markandeya 
Parana. The following account is given*. The story 
runs : 

“ On one occasion, when hunting, the king heard a sound 
of fcnmle lamentation which proceeded, it appears, from the 
sciences who were becoming mastered by the austerely 
fervid sage Vishvamitra, in a way they had never been before 
by anyone else *, and were consequently crying out in alarm 
at his superiority. For the fulfilment of his duty ns a 
Kshatriya to defend the weak, and inspired by the god 
Ganesha, who had entered into him, Harishchandra exclaimed 
‘ \Vhat sinner is this who is binding fire in the hem of his 
garment, while I, his lord, am present, resplendent W'ith force 
and fiery vigour ? He shall to*day enter on his long sleep, 
pierced in all his limbs by arrows, which, by their discharge 
from my bow, illuminate all the quarters of the firmament.’ 
Vishvamitra was provoked by this address. In consequence 

^ It is stated ia the Banremsba : — 

“ Iq conseqaence of the mckedness whioh had been oommStted, Indra did not 
rain for a period of twelve years. At that time Vishvamitra had left his wife and 
children and gone to practise aosterities on the seashore. TUa wife, driven to 
extremity by want, was on the pmnt of selling her second son for a hundred cows, 
in order to support the others ; but this arrangement was stopped by the interven- 
tion of Satyavrata who bberated the eon when bound, and maintained the family 
by providmg them with the flesh of wild animals and aeoording to his father’® 
injunction, consecrated himself for the performanee of a silent penance for twelve 

As stated in another place in the Horivamsba Trisbanku had been expelled from 
bw home by his father for the oflence of carrying off the young wife of on© of the 
citizens under the influence of a oriminal passion and Vasishtha did not interfere 
to prevent his hanishment. It is to this that the text refers. 

* Muir, Vol. I, pp. 379-387. 
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of his wath the Sciences instantly perished, and Ilarish- 
chnndra, trembling like the leaf of an ashvattha tree, 
submissively represented that he had merely done Ins duty 
as a king, which Jje defined as consisting in the bestowal of 
gifts on eminent Brahmins and other persons of slender 
means, the protection of the timid, and war against enemies. 
Vishvamitra hereupon demands a gift ns a Brahmin intent 
upon receiving one. The king offers him whatsoever he may 
ask : Gold, his own son, wife, body, life, kingdom, good 
fortune. Tlic saint first requires the present for the Rajasuya 
sacrifice. On lliis being promised, and still more offered, he 
asks for the empire of the whole earth, including everything 
but Ilarishchandra himself, his ^rife and son, and his virtue 
which follows its possessor wherever he goes. Ilarishchandra 
joyfully agrees. Vishvamitra then requires him to strip 
off all his ornaments, to dothc himself in the bark of trees, 
and to quit the kingdom with hts wife Shaivya and his son. 
IVhen he is departing the sage stops him and demands payment 
of his yet unpaid sacrificial fee. The king replies that he 
has only the persons of his wife, his son and himself left. 
Vishvamitra insists that he roust nevertheless pay, and that 
unfulfilled promises of gifts to Brahmins bring destruction. 
The unfortunate prince, after being threatened ^7ith a curse, 
engages to make the payment in o month ; and commences 
his journey >vith a wife unused to such fatigues, amid the 
universal lamentations of his subjects. While he lingers, 
listening to their affectionate remonstrances against his 
desertion of his kingdom, Vishvamitra comes up, and being 
incensed at the delay and the king’s apparent hesitation, 
strikes the queen with lus staff, as she is dragged on by her 
husband. Ilarishchandra then proceeded with his wife and 
little son to Benares, ima g ining that this divine city, as the 
special property of Siva, could not be possessed by any 
mortal. Here he found the relentless Vishvamitra waiting 
fox him, and ready to press his demand for the payment of 
his sacrificial gift, even before the ejqiiration of the full period 
of grace. In this extremity, Shaivya the queen suggests with 
a sobbing voice that her husband should sell her. On hearing 
this proposal TTflTis}xp>iqTnlrA swoons, then recovers, utters 
lamentations and swoons agmn, and his wife seeing his sad 
condition, swoons also. While they are in a state of un- 
consciousness their famished child exclaims in distress. 

* O, father, father, give me bread; O, mother, mother, give 
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me food ; hunger overpowers me and my tongue is parched.’ 
At this moment Vishvomitra returns, and after recalling 
Harishchnndra to consciousness by sprinkling water over him, 
again urges payment of the present. Tlie king again sw’oons, 
and is again Tcstored. The sage threatens to curse him 
if his engagement is not fulfilled by sunset. Being now pressed 
by his wife, the king agrees to sell her, adding, however, * If 
my voice can utter such a wicked word, I do what the most 
iri.umnn wTctches cannot perpetrate.’ He then goes into 
the city, and in self-accusing language offers his queen for 
sale as a slave. A rich old Brahmin offers to buy her at a 
price corresponding to her value, to do his household work. 
Seeing his mother dragged away the child ran after her, his 
eyes dimmed wth tears, and cr3dng * mother.* The Brahmin 
purchaser kicked him when he came up ; but he would not let 
his mother go, and continued crying ‘ mother, mother.* The 
queen then said to the Brahmin, ‘ Be so kind, my master, 
as to buy also this child, as without him I shall prove to thee 
but a useless pxirchase. Be thus merciful to me jn my 
wretchedness, unite me with my son, like a cow to her calf.’ 
The Brahmin agrees : ‘ Take this money and give me the 
boy.’ After the Brahmin had gone out of sight with his 
purchases, Vishvamitra again appeared and renewed his 
demands ; and when the aBfiicted Harishchandra offered him 
the small sum he had obtained by the sole of his ^vife and son, 
he angrily replied, ‘ I£, miserable Kshatriya, thou thinkest this 
asacrificial gift befitting my deserts, thou shalt soon behold the 
transcendent powerofmy ardent austere-fervour of my terrible 
majesty, and of my holy study,’ Harishchandra promises 
an additional gift, and Vishvamitra allows him the remaining 
quarter of the day for its liquidation. On the terrified and 
aChicted prince offering bimseM lot sale, in order to gain, the 
means of meeting this cruel demand, Bharma (Righteousness) 
appears in the form of a hideous and offensive Chandala, and 
agree to buy him at his o^vn price, large or small. Harish- 
chandra declines such a degrading servitude, and declares that 
he would rather be consumed by the fire of his persecutor’s 
curse than submit to such a fate. Vishvamitra, however, 
again comes on the scene, asks why he does not accept the 
large sum ofiered by the Chandala ; and when he pleads in 
excuse his descent from the solar race, threatens to fulminate 
a cuKe agaimt him if he does not accept that method of 
meeting his liability. Harishchandra implores that he may 
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be spared this extreme of degradation, and offers to become 
Vishvamitra’s slave in payment of the residue of his debt ; 
•whereupon the sage rejoins, * if thou art my slave, then I sell 
thee as such to the Chandala for a hundred millions of money.’ 
The Chandala, delighted, pays do^vn the money, and carries 
off Harishehandra bound, beaten, confused, and afHioted, to 
his own place of abode. Harishehandra is sent by the 
Chandala to steal grave clothes in a cemetery and is told that 
he will receive two-sixths of the value for his hire ; three-sixths 
going to his master, and one-sixth to the king. In this 
horrid spot, and in this degrading occupation he spent, in 
great misery twelve months, which seemed to him like a 
hundred years. He then falls ^leep and has a series of 
dreams suggested by the life be had been leading. After he 
awoke, his wife came to the cemetery to perform the obsequies 
of their son, who had died from the bite of a serpent. At 
first, the husband and wfc did not recognize each other, 
from the change in appearance which had been wrought upon 
them both by their nuseries. Harishehandra, however, soon 
discovered from the tenor of her lamentations that it is his 
wife, and falls into a swoon ; as the queen does also when she 
recognizes her hvisband. "^en consciousness returns they 
both break out into lamentations, the father bewailing in a 
touching strain the loss of his son, and the wife the degradation 
of the king. She then falls on his neck, embraces him and 
asks ‘ whether all this is a dream, or a reality, as she is utterly 
bewildered ’ ; and adds, that ‘ if it be a reality, then 
righteousness is unavailing to those who practise it.’ After 
hesitating to devote himself to death on his son’s funeral pyre 
without receiving his master’s leave, Harishehandra resolves 
to do so, braving all the consequences and consoling himself 
with the hopeful anticipation ; ‘ If I have given gifts and 
offered sacrifices and gratified roy religious teachers, then 
may I be reunited with ray son and with thee (my wife) in 
another world.’ The queen determines to die in the same 
maimer. When Harishehandra, after placing his son’s body 
on the funeral pile, is meditating on the Lord Hari Narayona 
Krishna, the supreme spirit, all the gods arrive, headed by 
Dhatma (Righteousness), and accompanied by Vishvamitra. 
Dliarma entreats the king to desist from liis rasb intention } 
and Imlra announces to him that, he, his wife, and son have 
conquered heaven by Uietr good works, Ambrosia, tlie antidote 
of death, and flowers ore ntiaod by the gods from the sky ; 
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and the king’s son is Tcstoied to life and tlie bloom of youth. 
The king adorned with celestial clothing and garlands, and 
tlie queen, embrace their son. Ilorishchandra, however, 
declares that he cannot go to heaven till he has recci\’cd his 
master the Chandala’s permission, and has paid him a ransom. 
Dharma then re>'cals to the king that it was he liimself wlio 
had miraculously assumed the form of a Chandala. Tlic king 
next ohjects tliathc cannot depart unless his faithful subjects, 
who arc sharers in his merits, are allowed to accompany him 
to heaven, at least for one day. Tlus request is granted by 
Indra ; and after Vishvaniitra has inaugurated Ilohitashva tlie 
king's son to be his successor, Ilnrishclmndra, his friends and 
followers, all ascend in company to heaven. Even after tliis 
great consummation, however, Vasishtha the family priest of 
llarishchandra, hearing, at the end of a twelve years' abode 
in the waters of the Ganges, an account of all that has occurred, 
becomes vehemently incensed at the humiliation inflicted on 
the excellent monarch, whose v'irtucs and devotion to tijc 
gods and Brahmins lie celebrates, declares that his indignation 
had not been so greatly roused even when his owm hundred 
sons had been slain by Vishvamitro, and in the following words 
doomsthclattcrtobctransformcdmto ecranet ‘Wierefore 
that wicked man, enemy of the Brahmins, smitten by my 
curse, shall be expelled from the society of intelligent beings, 
and losing his understanding shall be transformed into a 
Baka.' Vishvamitxa reciprocates the curse, and changes 
Vasishtha into a bird of the species called Ari, In tlieir new 
shapes the two have a furious flght, the Ari being of the 
portentous height of two thousand yojanos =18,000 miles, 
and theBaka of 3090 yojanas. They first assail each other 
with their wrings ; then the baka smites his antagonist in the 
same matuier, while the Ari strikes with his talons. Falling 
mountains, overturned by the blasts of \vind raised by the 
flapping of their wings, shake the whole earth, the waters of 
the ocean overflow, the earth itself, thrown off its perpendicular 
slopes downwards to Patala, the lower regions. Many 
creatures perished by these various convulsions. Attracted 
by the dire disorder, Brahma arrives, attended by all the gods, 
on the spot, and commands the combatants to desist from 
tteir fray. They were too fiercely infuriated to regard this 
injunction j but Brahma put an end to the conflict by restoring 
them to their natural forms and counselling them to be 
reconciled.” 
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Tlie next episode in wliich they came in as opponents is 
connected with Ambarisha, king of Ayodhya : • 

** The story^ relates that Ambarisha was engaged in 
performing a sacrifice, when Indra carried away the victim. 
Tlie priest said that this ill-omened event had occurred 
owing to the king's bad administration ; and would call for 
a great expiation, unless a human victim could be produced. 
After a long search tire roynl-rishi (Ambarisha) came upon 
the Brahmin rishl, Richika, a descendant of Bhrigu, and asked 
him to sell one of his sons for a victim, at the price of a hundred 
thousand cows. Richika answered that he would not sell his 
eldest son and his wife added that she would not sell the 
youngest ; ‘youngest sons* she observed, ‘being generally the 
favourites of their mothers.’ The second son, Shunasshepa, 
then said that in that case he regarded himself as the one 
who was to be sold, and desired the Icing to remove him. 
The hundred thousand cows, with ten millions of gold pieces 
and heaps of jewels, were paid down and Shunasshepa carried 
away. As they were passing through Pushkara, Shunasshepa 
beheld his maternal uncle Vishvamitra who was engaged in 
austerities there with other risbis, threw himself into his 
arms, and implored his assistance, urging hisorphan, friendless 
and helpless state, as claims on the sage's benevolence. 
Vishvamitra soothed him ; and pressed his own sons to offer 
themselves as victims in the room of Shunasshepa. This pro- 
position met with no favour from Madhushyanda and the 
other sons of the royal hermit, who answered with haughtiness 
and derision ; * How is it that thou sacaificest thine own 
sons and seekest to rescue .those of others ? We look upon 
this as wrong, and like the eating of one’s own flesh.’ The 
sage was exceedingly wroth at this disregard of his injunction, 
and doomed his sons to be bom in the most degraded classes, 
like Vasishtha’s sons, and to eat dog’s flesh, for a thousand 
years. He then said to Shunasshepa : ‘When thou art bound 
with hallowed cords, decked mth a red garland, and anointed 
with unguents and fastened to the sacrificial post of Vishnu, 
then address thyself to Agni, and sing these two divine' 
Verses (gatbas), at the sacrifice of Ambarisha : then shalt thou 
attain the fulfilment (of thy desire)’. Being furnished with 
the two gathas, Shunasshepa proposed at once to king 
Ambarisha that they should set out for their destination. 

' Quoted by Muir, VoL I, pp. 405-407. 
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When bound at the stake to be immolated, dressed in a red 
garment, he celebrated the two gods, Indra and his younger 
brother (Vishnu), witli the excellent verses. Tlie thousand- 
eyed (Indra) was pleased with the secret hymn ; and bestowed 
long life on Shunasshepa.” 

The last episotle recorded In which the two had ranged 
themselves on opposite sides is connected with king 
Kalmashapada. Tlie episode is recorded in the Adi 
Parvan of the Mahabharata* : 

Kalmashapada was a king of tlje race of Ikshvaku. 
Vishvamitra \dshed to be employed by liim os his oiTiciating 
priest ; but the king preferred VasishUia. It happened 
liowevcr that the king went out to hunt, and after liaving 
killed a large quantity of games, he became very much 
fatigued, as well as hungry and thirsty. Meeting Sh^ti, tlie 
eldest of Vasishtha’s hundred sons, on the road, he ordered 
him to get out of his way. The priest civilly replied : * Tlic 
path is mine, o king ; this is the immemorial law ; in all 
observances the king must cede tlic way to the Brahmin,* 
Neither party would yield, and the dispute waxing warmer, 
the king struck the muni with his whip. The muni, resorting 
to the usual expedient of otfended sages, by a curse doomed 
the king to become a man-catcr. It happened that at tliat 
time enmity existed between Vishvamitra and Vasishtha on 
account of their respective claims to be priest to ICalmasha- 
pada. Vishvamitra had followed the king ; and approached 
while he was disputing with Shakti. Perceiving, however, 
the son of his rival Vasishtha, Vishvamitra made himself 
invisible, and passed them, catching this opportunity. The 
king began to implore Shakti’s clemency ; but Visb.Yam.itia 
wishing to prevent their reconciliation, commanded a 
Rakshasa (a man-devouring demon) to enter into the king. 
Owing to the conjoint influence of the Brahman-rishi’s curse, 
and Vishvamitra’s command, the demon obeyed the injunc- 
tion. Perceiving that his object was gained, Vishvamitra ' 
left things to take their course, and absented himself from 
the country. The king having happened to meet a hungry 
Brahmin, and sent him, by the hand of his cook (who could 
procure nothing else), some human flesh to eat, was cursed 
by him also to the same eflect as by Shakti. The curse. 


' Qaot«d b 7 Mttir, VoL I, pp. 415-417. 
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being now augmented in force, took crfcct, and Shakti himself 
was the first victim, being eaten up by the king. The same 
fate befell nil the other sons of Vasishthn at the instigation 
of Vishvamitra. Perceiving Shakti to be dead, Vishvamitra 
again and again incitc<l t}>c Xtaksluisa against the sons of 
Vasislitlia and accordingly tlic furious demon devoured those 
ofhis sons who were younger than Shakti os a lion cats up the 
small beasts of the forest. On hearing the destruction of his 
sons by Vishvamitra, Vasislitlia supported his aflliction os 
the great mountain sustains the earth. He meditated his 
own destruction, but never thought of exterminating the 
ICaushikas. Tlus divine sage hurled himself from tlsc summit 
of JIcni, but fell upon the rocks os if on a heap of cotton. 
Escaping alive from his fall, he entered a glowing fire in the 
forest ; but the fire, tliough fiercely blazing, not only failed to 
bum him, but seemed perfectly cool. lie next tlirew himself 
into the sea with a heavy stone attached to his neck ; but 
was cast up by tine waves on the dry land. He then went 
homo to his hermitage t but seeing it empty and desolate, 
he was again overcome by grief and went out ; and seeing the 
river Vipasa which was swollen by the recent rains, and 
sweeping along many trees tom from its banks, he conceived 
the design of drovming himself into its waters ; he accordingly 
tied himself firmly with cords, and threw himself in j but 
the river severing his bonds, deposited him unbound ( Vipasa) 
on dry land ; whence the name of the stream, as imposed by 
the sage. He afterwards saw and threw himself into the 
dreadful Satadru (Sutlej), which was full of alligators, etc., 
and derived its name rushing away in a hundred directions 
on seeing the Brahmin brililont as fire. In consequence of 
this, he was once more stranded ; and seeing that he could not 
kill himself, he went back to his hermitage.” 

These are particular instances in which Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitra had come into conflict with each other. 
But there was more than these occasional conflicts between 
the two. There was general enmity between them. This 
general enmity was of a mortal kind so much so that 
Vishvamitra wanted even to murder Vasishtha as will be 
seen from the Shalyaparvan of the Mahabharata. Says 
the author of the Mahabharata* : — 


* Quoted by Muir, Vol. I, pp. 420 422. 
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“ There cjdstcd a great comity, arising from rivalry in tlieir 
austerities, between Vishvamitra and the Brahmin rishi 
Vasishtha. Vasishtha had an extensive hermitage in 
Sthanutirtlia, to the cast of whidi was Vishvamitra’s. 
These two great ascetics were cfYcry day i^ibiting intense 
emulation in regard to tlieir respective austerities. But 
Vishvamitra beholding the might of Vasishtha was tlie most 
chagrined; and fell into deep thought. The idea of this 
sage, constant in duty, was the following : * This river 
Sarasvati will speedily bring to me on her current the austere 
Vasishtha, the most eminent of all uttcrers of prayers. Wien 
that most excellent Brahmin has come, I shall most assuredly 
Idll him.* Having thus determined, the divine sage Vishv'a- 
mitra, his eyes reddened by anger, called to mind the chief 
of rivers. She being thus the subject of liis thoughts became 
very anxious, as she knew him to be very powerful and very 
irascible. Then trembling, pallid and with joined hands, 
the Saraswati stood before the chief of munis like a woman 
whe^e husband has been slain ; she was greatly distressed, 
and said to him * what shall I do ? * The incensed muni 
replied, * Bring Vasishtha hither speedily, that I moy slay 
him.’ The lotus-eyed goddess, joining her hands trembled in 
great fear, like a creeping plant agitated by the •wind. 
Vishvamitra, however, although he saw her condition, 
repeated his command. The Sarasvati, who knew bow sinful 
was his design, and that the might of Vasishtha was im- 
equalled, went trembling, and in great dread of being cursed 
by both the sages, to Vasishtha and told him what his rival 
had smd. Vasishtha seeing her emaciated, pale and anxious, 
spoke thus, * Deliver thyself, o chief of rivers ; carry me 
unhesitatingly to Vishvamitra, lest he curse thee.* Hearing 
these words of the merciful sage, the Sarasvati considered 
how she could act most wisely. She reflected, * Vasishtha 
has always shown me great kindness ; I must seek his 
welfare.* ‘ Then observing the Kaushika sage praying and 
sacrificing on her brink, she regarded that as a good oppor- 
tunity, and swept away the bank by the force of her current. 

In this way the son. of Mtra and Vanma (Vasishtha) was 
carried down ; and while he was being borne along, he thus 
celebrated the river ; ‘ Thou, o Sarasvati, issuest from the 
lake of Brahma, and pervadest the whole world mth thy 
excellent streams. Besiding in the sky, thou disebargest 
water into the clouds. Thou alone art all waters. By thee 
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we stuay.’ ‘ Tnou art nourishment, radiance, fame, perfec- 
tion, intellect, light. Thou art speech; thou art svaha;- 
this world is subject to thee. Thou, in fourfold form, 
dwellest in all creatures,* Beholding Vosishtha brought near 
by the Snrasvati, Vishvamitra searched for a weapon ■\nth 
which to make an end of him. Perceiving his anger, and 
dreading lest Brahmonicide should ensue, the river promptly 
carried away Vasishtha in an easterly direction thus fulfilling 
the commands of both sages, but eluding Vishvamitra. 
Seeing Vasishtha so carried away, Vishvamitra, impatient 
and enraged by vexation, said to her, * Since thou, o chief of 
rivers, hast eluded me, and hast receded, roll in waves of 
blood acceptable to the diiet of demons ’ (which are fabled 
to gloat on blood). The Sarasvati being thus cursed, flowed 
for a year in a stream mingled %vitli blood. Rakshasas came 
to the place of pilgrimage where Vasishtha had been swept 
away, and revelled in drinking to satiety the bloody stream in 
security, dancing and laughing, as if they had conquered 
heaven. Some rishis who arrived at the spot some time 
after were horrified to see the blood-stained water, and the 
Rakshasas quaffing it, and made the most strenuous efforts 
to rescue the Sarasvati.” 

The enmity between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra was 
not an enmity between two priests. It was an enmity 
between a Brahmin priest and a Kshatriya priest. 
Vasishtha was a Brahmin. Vishvamitra was a Kshatriya. 
He was a Kshatriya of royal lineage. In the Big Veda 
(Hi . 33 . II) Vishvamitra is spoken of as the son of Kushika. 
The Vishnu Parana* gives further details about 
Vishvamitra. It says that Vishvamitra was the son of 
Gadhi who was descended from king Pururavas. This 
is confirmed by the Harivamsha*. fVom the Rig Veda 
(iii ; 1 ; 21) we know that the family of Vishvamitra has 
been keeping ^ fire ’ kindled in every generation*. We 
also know from the Rig Veda that Vishvamitra was the 
author of many hymns of that Veda and was admitted 
to be a Rajarishi He was the author of the hymn which 

> Quoted in Sluir, VoJ. I, p. 349. 

* Quoted in Miiir, VoL I, p. 353. 

• -Quoted fa Muir. Vol. I, p. 316. 
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held to he the holiest in the whole of the Vedas namely 
le Gayatri hymn in the Rig Veda (iii . 62 , 10). Another 
[iportant fact we know about him is that he was a 
!shatriya and his family belonged to the clan, of the 
haratas'. 

It seems that about this time a dispute was going on 
etween Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the following 
loints : 

(1) The right to receive gifts. Gift means payment 
made without work. The contention of the 
Brahmins .was that nobody could receive gifts. 
To receive gifts was the right of the Brahmins 
only*. 

(2) The right to teach the Vedas. The Brahmins* 
contention was that the ICshatriya had only the 
right to study the Vedas. He had no right to 
teach the Vedas. It was^the privilege of the 
Brahmins only. 

(3) The right to officiate at a sacrifice. On this point 
the Brahmins* contention was that the ICshatriya 
had the right to perform sacrifices, but he had no 
right to officiate as a purohit (priest) at a sacrifice. 
That was the privilege of the Brahmins. 

"What is important to note is that even in disputes on 
these points and particularly on the third point they did 
not fail to play their part as the opponents of each other. 
This is confirmed by the story of Trisanku narrated in the 
Ramayana* and which runs as follows: 

“ King Trishanku, one of Ikshvaku’s descendants, had 
conceived the design of celebrating a sacrifice by virtue of 
•which he should ascend bodily to heaven. As Vasishtha 
on being summoned, declared that the thing was impossible 
(osflftyam), Trishanku travelled to the south, where the sage’s 
hundred sons were engaged in austerities, and applied to 

* Qnoted in Uuif, Vol. I, p. 354. 

• That is why Mann says “ if the king wants to make a gift to a Shudra ho must 
make him work.’* 

» Muir, Vol.1, pp. 401-404. 
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them to do what their father had declined. Though he 
addressed them wtir the greatest reverence and liumility, 
and added that * the Ikshvnkus regarded their family-pricsis 
as their highest resource in diflleuitics, and tlint, after their 
father, he himself looked to them as his tutelary deities,” 
he received from the haughty priests tlic following rebuke 
for his presumpUou : ” Fool, thou hast been refused by thy 
truth'Speaking preceptor. Ifovr is it that, disregarding .his 
authority, tJiou hast resorted to another school (shaklia) ? 
The family-priest is the highest oracle of all the Ifehvakus ; 
and tlie command of that veracious personage cannot be 
transgressed. VastshtJia, the divine rishi, has declared that 
* the thing cannot bo ; * and how can we undertake thy 
sacrifice ? Thou art foolish, king ; return to thy capital. 
The divine (Vasishtha) is competent to act as priest of the 
three worlds ; how can we shew him disrespect ? 

Trishanku then gave them to understand, that as his 
preceptor and ** his preceptor’s sons liad declined compliance 
^vith his requests, he should think of some other expedient.” 
In consequence of his venturing to express this presumptuous 
intention, they condemned him by. their imprecation to 
become a Chondala. As this curse soon took e^ect, and the 
unhappy king’s form was changed into that of a degraded 
outcast, he resorted to Vishvamitra (who, os we have seen, 
was also dwelling at this period in the south), enlarging on , 
his own virtues and piety, and bewailing his fate. 
Vishvamitra commiserated Ms condition and promised to 
sacrifice on his behalf, and exalt him to heaven in the same 
Chandala-form to which he had been condemned by his . 
preceptor’s curse. * Heaven is now as good as in thy ' 
possession, since thou hast resorted to the son of Kushifcs.’ 
He then directed that preparations should be made for the 
sacrifice, and that all the rishis, including the -family of . 
Vasishtha, should be iavited to the ceremony. 

The disdples of Vishvamitra who had conveyed his 
message, reported the result on their return in these words : 

“ Having heard your message, all the Brahmins are assembling 
in all the countries, and have arrived, excepting JIahodaya 
(Vasishtha). Hear what dreadful words those hundred 

Vasishthas, their voices quivering with rage, have uttered i 

‘ How can the gods and rishis consume the oblation at the 
sacrifice of that man, espedally if he be a Chandala, for 
whom a l^hatriya is officiating pri^t ? How can illustrious 
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Brahmins ascend to heaven, after eating the food of n 
Cliandala, and being entcrtainctl by Vishvaniitra ? ’ These 
ruthless words all the Vasishtlias, together with Mahodaya, 
uttered, their eyes inflamed %\ith anger,” Vishvnmitra who 
was greatly incensed on receiving this message, by a curse 
doomed the sons of Vasishtha to be reduced to ashes, and 
reborn as degraded outcasts (mriiapah) for seven hundred 
births, and Mahodaya to become a Nishada. 

” Knowing that this curse had taken effect Vishvamitra 
then, after eulogizing Trishanku, proposed to the assembled 
rishis that the sacrifice should be celebrated. To tliis they 
assented, being actuated by fear of the terrible sage’s wrath. 
Vishvamitra himself officiated at the sacrifice as Yajaka ; 
and the other rishis as priests (ritvijah) (wth other functions) 
performed all the ceremonies.” 

In this dispute between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra 
Sudas seems to have played an important part. Vasishtha 
was the family priest of Sudas. It was Vasishtha who 
performed his coronation ceremony. It was Vasishtha 
who helped him to vnn the battle against the ten kings. 
Notwithstanding this, Sudas removed Vasishtha from ofTice. 
In his place he appointed Vishvamitra as his purohita* 
who performed yajna for Sudas. This is the first deed 
of Sudas which created enmity between Sudas and 
Vasishtha. There was another deed which Sudas com- 
mitted which widened and intensified the enmity. He 
threw into fire Shakti the son of Vasishtha and burned 
him alive. The story is reported in the Satyayana 
Brahmana*. The Satyayana Brahmana does not give 
the reason for such an atrocious act. Some light is 
thrown on it by Shadgumsishya* in his Commentary on 
Katyayana’s Anukramanika to the Rig Veda. According 

» There u no direct evidenoe for this. Tradition accepts this as correct which 
seems to have been based upon Rig Veda, m , 53 . 9. This is confirmed by Yaska 
in his Nirukta {11.24) where be says “They then relate a story. The rishi 
Vishvamitra was the purohita of Sodas, the son of Pijavana." 

* This is referred to by Sayana in his introdnotion to Rig Veda, vii , 32 on the 
authority of the Anukramanika wluch is qnotsd by Muir, Vol. I, p. 328. 

* This is referred to by Bayana in his introduction to verses 15 and 16 of Bukta 

53 of the Third Mandal of the Rig Veda, which is quoted by Muir, Vol. I, p. 343. ' 
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to Shadgurushishya, a sacrifice was performed by Sudas at 
which there was a sort of public debate between 
Vishvamitra and Shakti, the son of Vasishtha and in this 
debate, to use the words of Shadgurushishya : 

“ The power and speech of Vishvamitra were completely 
vanquished by Sliakti, son of Vasishtha ; and the son of Gadhi 
(Vishvamitra) being so overcome, became dejected.” 

Here is the reason why Sudas threw Shakti into fire. 
Obviously, Sudas did it to avenge the dishonour and 
disgrace caused to Vishvamitra. Nothing could avert a 
deadly enmity growng up between Sudas and Vasishtha. 

This enmity does not seem to have ended with Sudas 
and Vasishtha. It appears to h*ave spread to their sons. 
This is supported by the Taittiriya Samhita which says* : 

" Vasishtha, when his sou had been slmn, desired, * May I 
obtain offspring ; may I overcome the Saudasas,’ He beheld 
this ehcismannapanchasa, he took it and sacrificed with it. In 
consequence he obtained offspring, and overcame the 
Saudasas.” 

This is confirmed by the Kaushitaki Brahmana* which 
says : 

“ Vasishtha, when his son had been slain, desired, ‘ May I 
be fruitful in offspring and cattle, and overcome the Saudasas.’ 

He beheld this form of offering, the Vasishtba-sacrifice ; and 
having performed it, he overcame the Saudasas 


The conflict between Sudas and Vasishtha is not the only 
conflict between kings and the Brahmins. The Puranas 

' Muir, Vol. I, p. 328. 

• IWi. 

* There seems to be some doubt whether this enmity of Vsaiehths bsd deretoped 
sgsinst Sudas or against the sons of Sudas. This doubt has arisen because the 
Sstyayana and Xaushitski Crabmanaa apeak of Saudasas, thereby suggesting 
that the quarrel of Vasishtha was with the sons of Sudas and not with Sudas. On 
the other hand. Mann is definite that it was Sodas who was the oSender. 
Sbadgumihiahya speaks of Saudasa and not Saudasas while the Brihaddersta 
in a similar pasaags gives Sudas. The diffieulty could be solved if Saudasas 
was interpreted to bo the family of Sudas, which inelodes both Sodas and his sons. 
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record other conflicts also between kings and Brahmins. 
It is desirable to assemble them here. The first relates 
to king Vena. The story of his conflict with Brahmins 
has been told by various authorities. The following 
account’ is taken from the Harivamsa : 

Tiierc was formerly u Prajapatl (Lord of creatures), n 
protector of righteousness called Anga, of the race of Atri, 
and resembling him in power. Ilis son was the Prajapati 
Vena who was but inditfercntly skilled in duty, and was born 
of Sunita, the daughter of Mrityu. This son of the daughter 
of Kala (Death), owing to the taint derived from his maternal 
grandfather, threw his duties behind his back, and lived in 
covetousness under the influence of desire. Tliis king 
established an irreligious system of conduct ; transgressing 
the ordinances of the Veda, he w'as devoted to lawlessness. 
In his reign men lived without study of the sacred books 
and without the Vashatkara, and the gods had no Soma- 
libations to drink at sacrifices. * No sacrifice or oblation shall 
be olfered ’ — such was the ruthless determination of that 
Prajapati, as the time of his destruction approached. *1,* 
he declared, ‘ am the object, and the performer of sacrifice, 
and the sacrifice itself ; it is to me that sacrifice should be 
presented, and oblations offered.* This transgressor of the 
rules of duty, who arrogated to himself what was not bis due, 
was then addressed by all the great rishis headed by Marichi : 

* We are about to consecrate ourselves for a ceremony which 
shall last for many years ; practise not unrighteousness, O 
Vena ; this is not the eternal rule of duty. Thou art in very 
deed a Prajapati of Atri’s race, and thou hast engaged to 
protect thy subjects.’ The foolish Vena, ignorant of what 
was right, laughingly answered those great rishis, who had 
so addressed him ; * who but myself is the ordainer of duty ? 
or whom ought I to obey ? Who on earth equals me in 
sacred knowledge, in prowess, in austere fervour, in truth ? 
Ye, who are deluded and senseless, know not that I am the 
source of all beings and duties. Hesitate not to believe that 
I, if I ^vilIed, could bum up the earth, or deluge it with water, 
or close up heaven and earth.* When owing to his delusion 
imd arrogance Vena could not he governed, then the mighty 
_ rishis becoming incensed,, seized the vigorous and struggling 


' Quoted from Uuii, Vol. 1, p. 302, 
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king, and rubbed his left thigh. From tins thigh, so rubbed, 
was produced a black man, very short in stature, who, being 
alarmed, stood with joined hands. Seeing that he was 
agitated, Atri said to him ‘ Sit down ’ {nishidn). He became 
the founder of the race of the Nishadas, and also progenitor of 
the Dhivaros (fisherman), who sprang from the corruption of 
Vena.” 

The next king who came inj conflict wth the Brahmins 
was Pururavns. This Pururavas is the son of Ha and 
grandson of Manu Yaivostava. Tlie details of his conflict 
with the Brahmins ate given in the Adi Parvan of the 
Mahabharata :* 

“ Subsequently, the wise Pururavas was born of Ila, who, 
as we have heard, was both Ids father and his mother. Ruling 
over the thirteen islands of the ocean, end surrounded by 
beings who were all superhuman, himself a man of great 
renown, Pururavas, into.xicated by bis prowess, engaged in a 
conflict ^v^th the Brahmins, and robbed tlicm of their jewels, 
although they loudly remonstrated. Sanatkumara came 
from Brahma’s heaven, and addressed to him an admonition, 
which, however, he did not regard. Being then straightaway 
cursed by the incensed rishis, he perished, this covetous 
monarch, who, through pride of power, had lost his 
understanding.” 

The third king in this series in Nahusha. This 
Nahusha is the grandson of Pururavas, the account of 
whose conflict with the Brahmins has been recounted 
above. The story of Nahusha and his conflict with the 
Brahmins has been told in two places in the Mahabharata, 
once in the Vanaparvan and again in the Udyogaparvan. 
The account which follows is taken from the XJdyoga- 
parvan.’ It says ; 

“ After his slaughter of the demon Vritra, India became 
alarmed at the idea of having taken the life of a Brahmin 
(for Vritra was regarded as such), and hid 'himself in the 
waters. In consequence of the disappearance of the king 
of the gods, all affairs, celestial as well as terrestrial, fell into 


* Quoted by Muir, Vol. I, p. 307. 

■ Quoted by Muir, Vol. I, pp, SIO-SIS. 
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confusion. The risliis and gods tlicn applied to Naliusha to 
be their king. iVftcr first excusing liimself on the plea of 
want of power, Nnhusha at IcngtJj, in compliance with their 
solicitations, accepted the high function. Up to the period 
of his elevation he had led a virtuous life, but he now became 
addicted to amusement and sensual pleasure; and even 
aspired to the possession of Indrani, Indra’s wife, wliom lie 
had happened to see, Tlic queen resorted to tlie Angiras 
Brihaspati, the prcceplor of the gods who engaged to protect 
her. Nahusha was greatly incensed on hearing of this 
interference ; but the gods endeavoured to pacify liim, and 
pointed out the immorality of appropriating another person’s 
^Yife. Nahusha, however, would listen to no remonstrance, and 
insisted that in his adulterous designs lie was no worse than 
Indra himself. * The renowned Ahalya, a rlshi’s wife, was 
formerly corrupted by Indra in her husband’s lifetime. Why 
was he not prevented by you? And many barbarous acts, and 
unrighteous deeds, and frauds were perpetrated of old by 
Indra ; why was he not prevented by you ? ’ The gods, 
urged by Nahusha, went to bring Indrani ; but Briliospati 
would not give her up. At his recommendation, however, 
she solicited Nahusha for some delay, till she should ascertain 
what had become of her husband. This request was granted. 
Indrani no^v went in search of her husband ; and by tlie 
help of Upashniti (the goddess of night and revealer of secrets) 
discovered him existing in a very subtle form in the stem of a 
lotus gromng in a lake situated in a continent within an 
ocean north of the Himalayas. She made known to him the 
wicked intentions of Nahusha, and entreated him to exert 
his power, rescue her from danger and resume his dominion. 
Indra declined any immediate interposition on the plea of 
Nahusha’s superior strength ; but suggested to his wife a 
device by which the usurper might bo hurled from his 
position. She was recommended to say to Nahusha that 
‘ if he would visit her on a celestial vehicle borne by rishis, 
she would wth pleasure submit herself to him.’ 

The queen of the gods accordingly made this proposal ; 

* I desire for thee, king of the gods, a vehicle hitherto 
unknown, such as neither Vishnu nor Rudra, nor the Asuras, 
nor the Rakshasas employ. I.et the eminent rishis, all 
muted, bear thee, lord, in a car; this idea pleases me.’ 
Kahusha receives favourably this appeal to his vanity, 
and in the course of his reply thus gives utterance to his 
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sclf-congratulntion ; ‘ lie is a personage of no mean prowess 
^vho makes the munis liis bearers. I am a fervid devotee of 
great might. Lord of the past, the future, and tlie present. 
If I were angry, the world would no longer stand ; on me 
everything depends. 'Wlicrcforc, O goddess, I shall, without 
doubt, carry out wimt j\3U propose. The seven rishis and all 
the Brahmin rishis, shall carry me. Behold, beautiful goddess, 
my majesty and my prosperity.** 

The narrative goes on : 

Accordingly this wicked bring, irreligious, violent, 
IntOHcated by the force of conceit, and arbitrary in his 
conduct, attached to his car the rislus, who submitted to 
his commands, and compelled them to bear him. Indrani 
then again resorts to Brihaspati who assturcs her that 
vengeance will soon overtake Nahusha for his presump- 
tion j and promises that he mil himself perform a sacrifice 
\rith a view to the destruction of the oppressor, and the 
discovery of Indra’s lurking ploce. Agni is then sent to 
discover and bring Indra to Brihaspati and tiie latter, on 
Indra’s arrival, informs him of all that had occurred during 
his absence. lYhile Indra, %rith Kubera, Yama, Soma and 
Varuna was devising means for the destruction of ATahusha, 
the sage Agastya came up, congratulated Indra on the fall 
of his rival, and proceeded to relate how it had occurred. 

Wearied with carrying the sinner, Nahusha, the eminent 
dlvine-rishis, and the spotless Brahmin-risbis, asked that 
divine personage, Nahusha (to solve) a difficulty ; ‘ Dost thou, 

O Vasava, most excellent of conquerors, regard as authorita- 
tive or not those Brahmana texts whirii are recited at the 
immolation of king ? ’ ‘ No,’ replied Nahusha, whose under- 

standing was enveloped in darkness. The rishis rejoined ; 

‘ Engaged in unrighteousness, thou attainest not unto 
righteousness ; these texts, which were formerly uttered by 
great rishis, ate regarded by us an authoritative.' Then 
(proceeds Agastya) disputing with the munis, Nahusha 
impelled by unrighteousness touched me on the head with 
his foot. In consequence of this, the king’s glory was' 
smitten and his prosperity departed. When he had instantly 
become agitated and oppressed with fear, I said to him, 

‘ Since thou, a fool, condemnest that sacred text, always 
held in honour, which has be«i composed by former sages, 
and employed by Brahmin-rishis and hast touched my head 
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vfith. thy foot, and employcst the Brahma-like and irresistible 
rishis as bearers to carry thee, therefore, shorn of thy lustre 
and all thy merit cxliaustcd. sink down, sinner, degraded 
frorii , heaven to earth. For ten tliousand years thou shall 
crawl in the form of a huge serpent. Wien that period is 
completed, thou shall again ascend to heaven.’ So fell that 
wicked wTCtch from the sovereignty of the gods. Happily, 

O Indra, wc shall now prosper, for the enemy of the Bralimins 
has been smitten. Take possession of the three worlds, and 
protect their inhabitants, O husband of Shachi (Indrani), 
subduing the senses, overcoming thine enemies, and celebrated 
by the great rishis.” 

The fourth king to come into conflict with the Brahmins 
was Nimi. The details of the story are related in the 
Vishnu Purana* which says : 

“ Nirai had requested the Brahmin-rishi, Vasishtha to 
ofliciate at a sacrifice, which was to last a thousand years. 
Vasishtha in reply pleaded a pre-engagement to Indra for five 
hundred years, but promised to return at the end of that 
period. The king made no remark, and Vasishtha went 
away, supposing that he had assented to his arrangement. 
On his return, however, the priest discovered that Nimi had 
retained Gautama (who was, equally with Vasishtha, a 
Brahmin-rishi) and others to perform the sacrifice ; and being 
incensed at the neglect to give him notice of what was 
intended, he cursed the king, who was then asleep, to lose his 
corporeal form. When Nimi awoke and learnt that he had 
been cursed without any previous warning, he retorted by 
uttering a similar curse on Vasishtha, and then died. Nimi’s 
body was embalmed. At the close of the sacrifice which he 
had begun, the gods were willing, on the intercession of the 
priests, to restore him to life ; but he declined the offer ; and 
was placed by the deities, according to his desire, in the eyes 
of all living creatures. It is in consequence of this that they 
are always opening and shutting {Nimisha means ‘ the 
twinkling of the eye 

These foregoing cases of conflict have been referred to 
by Manu in his Smriti :» 

“ Through a want of modesty many kings have perished. 


' Quoted Toy Muir, Vol. I, p. 316. 

» SIttx UoUer’s * Sacred Books of the Elaat,* VoL XXV, p. 222. 
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together with their belongings ; through modesty even hermits 
in tlic forest Jmvc gainetl kingdoms, 

Througli a wnnt of liumUily Vena perished, likewise king 
Nnhuslm, Suclns, the son of Pijavann, Sumuklia, and Nimi.” 
Unfortunately, the bearing of these cases on the position 
of the Sliudrn has not been realized as fully as it should 
have been. The reason is that nobody has realized that 
this confliet was a conflict between Brahmins and Shudras. 
Sudos definitely was a Shudra, The others although 
they have not been described as Shudras are described as 
having been descended from Ikshvaku. Sudas is also 
described as a descendant of Ikshvaku. There is nothing 
far-fetched in saying that they were all Shudras. Even 
Manu had no idea of this. He represents these cases as 
cases of conflict between Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 
Dr. Muir has failed to realize that Sudas was a Shudra and 
has in recounting these stories represented that the parties 
to these conflicts were Brahmins on the one hand and the 
ICshatriyas on the other. In a sense, it is true that the 
conflict was between Brahmins and ICshatriyas because 
the Shudras ^vere also a branch of the ICshatriyas. It 
would, however, have been far more illuminating if they 
had been described in more precise terms as conflicts 
between Brahmins and Shudras. The misunderstanding 
having been caused, it has remained and has continued to 
conceal the real nature of so important a part of the 
history of the Indo-Aryan society. It is to clear this 
misunderstanding that the heading given to this Chapter 
is ‘Brahmins versus Shudras* and not ‘Brahmins vers^is 
Kshatriyas.’ Understood as a history of conflict between 
Brahmins and Shudras, it helps one to understand how the 
Shudras came to be degraded from the second to tlie 
fourth Varna. 



Chapter X 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE SHUDRAS 

What is the technique which the Brahmins employed to 
bring about the degradation of the Shudras from the rank 
of tlie second to the rank of the fourth Varna ? 

The discussion has so far centred round two questions 
as to whether or not the Shudras were originally a part of 
the second or Kshatriya Varna and whether or not the 
Brahmins had not received sufficient provocation to 
degrade the Shudras. It is now necessary to deal "with 
the question, which is logically next in order of sequence. 
^Vhat is the technique of degradation employed by the 
Brahmins ? 

^ly answer to the question is that the technique 
employed by the Brahmins for this purpose was to refuse 
to perform the Upanayana of the Shudras. I have no 
doubt that it is by this technique that the Brahmins 
accomplished their end and thereby -wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the Shudras. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain what Upanayana 
means and what importance it had in the Indo-Aryan 
Society. The best way to give an idea of Upanayana is 
to give a description of the ceremony. 

As a rite Upanayana was originally a very simple 
ceremony. The boy came to the teacher with a samidh 
(a grass blade) in his hand and told the teacher that he 
desired to become a Brahmachari (i.e. a student) and 
begged the teacher to allow him to stay with him for 
purposes of study. At a later date it became a very 
elaborate ceremony. How elaborate it had become may 
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be realised from the following description of JJpanayana 

in the Ashvalayana Grihya sutra* ; 

“ Let him initiate the boy who is decked, whose hair (on 
the head) is shaved (and arranged), who wears a new garment 
or an antelope skin if a Brahmana, ruru skin if a Kihatriya, 
a goat’s skin if a Vaishyaj if they put on garments they 
should put on dyed ones, reddish*yellow, red and yellow 
(for a Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya respectively); they 
should have girdles and staffs (as described above). While 
the boy takes hold of (the hand of) his teacher, the latter 
offers (a homa of clarified butttt oblations) in the fire (as ,, 
described above), and seats himself to the north of the fire 
wth his face turned to the east, while the other one (the boy) 
stations himself in front (of the teacher) with his face turned 
to the west. The teacher then fills the folded hands of both 
himself and of the boy with water and with the verse ‘ we 
choose that of Savitri (Rg. V. 82 . 1) the teacher drops down 
the water in his own folded hands on to the water in the 
folded hands of the boy ; having tiius poured the water, he 
should seize mth his own hand the boy’s hand together with 
the thumb (of the boy) with the formula* by the urge (or order) 
of the god Savitri, with the arms of the two Ashvins, with 
the hands of Fushan, I seize thy hand, oh so and so’; with the 
words ‘ Savitri has seized thy hand, oh so and so ’ a second 
time (the teacher seizes the boy’s hand) with the words ‘Agni 
is thy teacher, oh so and so’ a third time. The teacher should 
cause (the b<^, to look at the sun, while the teacher repeats 
‘ God Savitri, this is thy brahmachari protect him, may he 
not die ’ and (the teacher should further) say ‘ Whose brahma- 
chari art thou ? thou art the brahmachari of Prana. "Who 
does initiate thee and whom (does he initiate) ? I give thee 
to Ka (to Prajapati).’ With the half verse (Rg. IH .8.4) 

* the young man weh attired and efressed, came hither ’ he 
(the teacher) should cause him to turn round to the right and 
with his two hands placed over (the boy’s) shoulders he should 
touch the place of the boy’s he^ repeating the latter half (of 
Rg. Ill .8.4). Having wiped the ground round the fire, 
the brahmachari should put (on the fire) a fuel stick silently, 
since it is known (from sruti) ‘what belongs to Prajapati 
is silently done,’ and the brahmachari belongs to Prajapati. 

Some do this (offering of a fuel stick) wth a mantra to Agni : 

^ Kane, History ol DhanoMhestra. Vol. II (i), pp. 281-283. 
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‘ I have brought o fuel stick* to the great Jatavedas ; by the 
fuel stick mayst tliou increase. Oh Agni and may we (increase) 
through brahman (prayer or spiritual lore), s\'alia/ IIn\nng 
“"put the fuel stick (on the fire) and havnng touclied the fire, 
he (Uie student) thrice wipes oH his face witli tlie words ‘ I 
anoint myself with lustre,* it is known (from sniti) for he 
docs anoint himself %rith lustre. ‘ May Agni bestow on me, 
insight, offspring and lustre ; on me may Indra bestow insight, 
offspring and vigour (Indrlya) ; on me may tJic sun bestow 
insight, offspring and radiance ; what thy lustre is, Oh Agni, 
may I thereby become lustrous ; what tliy strength is, Agni, 
may I thereby become strong ; w’hat thy consuming power is, 
Agni, may I thereby acquire consuming power.' Having 
waited upon (worshipped) Agni svith these formulte, (the 
student) should bend his laices, embrace (the teacher's feet) 
and say to him ‘ recite, Sir, recite. Sir, the Saritri.' Seizing 
the student's hands uith the upper garment (of the student) 
and his o\vn hands, the teacher recites the Savitri first pada 
by pada, then hemistich by hemistich (and lastly) the whole 
verse. He (the teacher) should make him (the student) 
Terite (the Savitri) as much as he is able. On the place of the 
student’s heart the teacher lays his hand with the fingers 
upturned with the formula ‘ I place thy heart unto duty to 
me, may thy mind follow my mind; may you attend on ray 
words single-minded ; may Brihospati appoint thee unto me.* 
Having tied the girdle round him (the boy) and having given 
him the staff, the teacher should instruct him in the obser- 
vances of a brahmachari with the words * a brohmachari art 
thou, Sip water, do service, do not s/eep by day, depending 
(completely) on the teacher leam the Veda.' He (the student) 
should beg (food) in the evening and the rooming ; he should ' 
put a fuel stick (on. fire) in the evening and morning. That 
(which he has received by begging) he should announce to the 
teacher ; he should not sit down (but should be standing) the 
rest of the day.” 

The Upanayana ends with the teaching by the Acharya 
to the boy of the Vedic Mantra known as the Gayatri 
Mantra. Why the Gayatri Mantra is regarded as so 
psential as to require the ceremony of Upanayana before 
it is taught it is difficult to say. 
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From this description of the Upanayana ceremony two 
things are clear. First is that the purpose of Upanayana 
was to initiate a person in the study of the Vedas which 
commenced with the teaching of the Gayatri Mantra by 
the Acharya to the Brahmachari. The second thing that 
is clear is that certain articles were regarded as very 
essential for the Upanayana ceremony. They are (1) two 
garments one for the lower part of the body technically 
called Vasa and the other for the upper part of the body 
called utlariya^ (2) Danda or wooden staff, (S) Mekhala or 
a girdle of grass tied across the waist. 

Any one who compares this description of Upanayana 
as it was performed in ancient times with the details of 
the ceremony as performed in later days is bound to be 
surprised at the absence of any mention of thread called 
Y(^nopavita to be worn by the Brahmachari as a part of 
his Upanayana. The centre of the modern ceremony of 
Upanayana is the wearing of this thread and the whole 
purpose of the Upanayana has come to be the wearing of 
this Yajnopavita.^ So important a part this Yajnopaviia 
has come to play that most elaborate rules have come to 
be framed about its manufacture and its use. 

The Yajnopavita should have three threads, each thread 
to he of nine strands well twisted. One fantu (strand) 
stands for one devata (deity). 

The Ffljnopawfa should reach as far as the navel,* should 
not reach beyond the navel, nor should iC he above the 
chest. 

A person could wear more than one Yajnopainia. 

* YB]nav«ltty& (1. 16 Bnd >33} cbIU it Sutra. 

» Kane, D.8.. II (1). p. 292. 

Tbe nine doTataa of the nine tantus (•trandi) aoeording to the Dcrala Smritt 
are, Omkara, Agai, Kaga. 6ema, Pjtria, P»Japatl. Vayo. Sorya, ViahTedeva. Some 
change aeeTD* to haye coine about in thU view. For Medhatlthi (tee Kane) aaye 
that in isMis, animal aaerifleea and aoma aaenSeee. Che Vajaoparita waa to have 
only one thread of three tanlus, but ft waa tbree.fold in three claaaea of aAiaa, *kaka 
and saitra aacrifieea aa they rc<iuired three Area, and In the aeven famaxamtlkat 
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A man must always wear Yajmpavita. If he took 
his meals without wearing the Yajnopavita, or answers 
the call of nature without having the Yajnopavita 
placed on the right car, he had to undergo prayascitta, 
viz., to bathe, to mutter prayers and fast. 

Wearing of another’s Yajnopavita along with several 
other things (such as shoes, ornament, garland and 
kamandalu) is forbidden.' 

Three ways of wearing the Yajnopavita are recognized : 
(1) nivita, (2) pracinavita and (3) upavita. When the 
cord is carried over the neck, both shoulders and the 
chest and is held with both the thumbs (of the two hands) 
lower than the region of the heart and above the navel, it 
is called nivita. Suspending the cord over the left shoulder 
in such a way that it hangs down on his right side, it 
becomes upavita. Suspending it on his right shoulder in 
such a way that it hangs down on his left side, it becomes 
pracinavita. 

How did this Yajnopavita come in ? Mr. Tilak offers an 
explanation’ which is worth quoting. Mr. Tilak says : — 

“ Orion or Mrigashiras is called Prajapati in the Vedic 
works, otherwise called Yajna. A belt or girdle of cloth 
round the waist of Orion or Yajna wiU therefore be naturally 
named after him as Yajnopavita, the upavita or the cloth of 
yajna. The term, however, now denotes the sacred thread 
of the Brahmins, and it may naturally be asked whether it 
owes its character, if not the origin, to the belt of Orion. I 
think it does on the following grounds : 

The word yajnopavita is derived by all native scholars 
from Yajna + upavita ; but there is a difference of opinion 

wveQ.foId, and fire^fold when viewed with reference to the three savaaas and two 
< aaindhyaa. 

A brahmachari was to wear only one yajnopavita, and sainnyasins, when they 
kept yajnopavita at all. also wore only ono. A anataka (i.e., one who has returned 
from tho teaober’a house aft«r brahmacharya) and householder were to wear two 
while one who desired long life may wear mor* than two. A snataka should always 
wear two yajnopavitas. A householder may wear any number up to ten. 

* Kane, itnd. p. 293. 

* Orion, pp. 144-146. 
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ns to wjicthcr we should imdcrstnnd the compound to mean 
nn upavila for yajna i.e, for sacrificml purposes, or, ^vhethcr 
it is the * upas-ita of Yojnas.* Tlie former is not incorrect, 
but authority is in favour of the latter. Tlius the Prayoga- 
writers quote a tmriti to the effect that * tlic High Soul is 
termed Pa/na by the holris ; tliis is his upavita ; therefore 
it is |/ajno-«paui/a.* A mantm, whicli is recited on the 
occasion of wearing Ujc sacred tlircad means, ‘ I bind you 
with the tipaotfa of yajna *j while tijc first half of the general 
formula with which a Brahmin always puts on his sacred 
thread is as follows : — 

“ The Montra is not to be found in any of the easting 
Samhitas, but is given in tlic Brnlimopanishad and by 
Baudhoyona. This verse is strikingly similar to the verse 
quoted above from the Ilaoma Yesht. It soys, ‘ yojnopavita 
is high and sacred j it was bom with Prajapati, of old.* The 
word purastat corresponds withpourronim in the Avesta verso 
and thus deddes the question raised by Dr. llaug, while 
saiiaja, born Avith the limbs of Projopati, conveys the same 
meaning as mainyutasUm. The coincidence between these 
verses cannot be accidental, and it appears to me that the 
sacred thread must be derived from the belt of Orion. 
Upavita, from ve to weave, literally means a piece of cloth 
and not a thread. It appears, therefore, that a cloth worn 
roimd the Avaist was the primitive form of yajnopavita, and 
that the idea of sacredness was introduced by the theory that 
it was to be a symbolic representation of Prajapati’s waist- 
cloth or belt.” 

This esqjlanation by Mr. Tilak is no doubt very 
interesting. But it does not help to explain some of the 
difficulties. It does not explain the relation of the Y(^no- 
pavita to the two garments, the Uttaripa, and the vasOf 
which are necessary for a person to wear while undergoing 
Vpanayana. Was the Yqfnopaviia in addition to the 
two garments ? If so, how is it that there is no mention 
of it in the early description of the ceremony of the 
TJpanayana ? It does not explain another difficulty. If 
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the thread is a substitute for the cloth, how is it that tlie 
wearing of the cloth is retained in the Upanayana ? 

There seems to be another explanation. I offer it for 
what it is worth. According to it, the wearing of the 
thread had to do with the adoption of tlie gotra. Its 
object was to tie oneself to a particular gotra. It had 
nothing to do. with the Upanayana as such, the object of 
which was to initiate a person in the study of the Vedas. 
It is not sufficiently realized that under the Ancient 
Aryan Law, a son did not naturally inherit the gotra of 
his father. The father had to perform a special ceremony 
to give his gotra to his son. It is only when this ceremony 
was performed that the son became of the same gotra as 
the father. In this connection, reference may be made 
to two rules observed by the Indo-Aryan Society, One 
is the rule of impurities. The other is the rule of adoption. 
With regard to the rule of impurity, brought about by 
death, the days of impurity vary with the kinship wth 
the dead. If the kinship is very close, the days of impurity 
are greater than those in the case where the kinship is 
less close. The impurities attached to the death of a boy 
who has not been invested with the thread are very 
meagre,* not extending for more than a few days. With 
regard to the rule of adoption,* it lays down that a boy 
who was invested with the thread was not eligible for 
adoption. What is the idea behind these rules ? The 
■idea seems to be quite clfear. The impurities are nominal 
because there being no thread, the boy had not formally 
entered into the gotra of his father. Adoption means 
'entering into the gotra of the adoptive father. Once the 
thread ceremony had taken place, the boy had already 
and irrevocably entered another gotra. There was no 
room for adoption left. Both these rules show that the 

' Be« 'Mftiia Bmriti. Chapter V, Verses SG-'JO. 

• KslikapnrsQS quoted by VyaTshara Uaynlcba. edited by Kane, p. 114. This 
plea’^bas been taken in Tarions oases in Conrte by litigants to which Mr. Kane makes 
referenees. 
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tlircnd ceremony was connected witli gotra nnd not with 

Upamyana. 

The view that. the thread has connection with goira 
seems to receive support from Jain literature. Shloka 87 
of the fourth Par\'an of the Pndmapurana by Acimrya 
Ravislicna reads os follows :* 

*' lilmgu'nn 1 you Imvc told us the origin of ICsIwtriyn, 
Vaishya and Shudrn. I am anxious to know the origin of 
those who wear the thread in their neck.” 

Tlic words ‘ those who wear the thread in tlic neck ’ are 
very important. Tlicrc is no doubt that it is a description 
of the Brahmins. From this it is clear tJiat there was a 
time when the Brahmins alone wore the thread and no 
other class did. Read with the fact that the goira relation- 
ship was confined only to the Brahmins, it is clear that the 
thread ceremony was connected with bringing the boy 
into— actually tying him up to tlie gotra — of his fother, 
and had notliing to do with Upamyana which was con- 
nected with the initiation in the teaching of the Vedas. 

If this is true, then the thread ceremony and the 
Vpanayana ceremony had different purposes to serve. At 
some later date the two merged into one. The reason 
for this merger appears to be very natural. The Upana- 
yana without the thread ceremony involved the danger 
of the Acharya taking the boy in his gotra. It was to 
avoid the danger that the father of the boy performed the 
thread ceremony before handing him over to the Acharya. 
This is the probable reason why the two ceremonies came 
to be performed simultaneously. 

Be that as it may, Vpanayana means the teaching of 
the Veda by the Vedic Brahmin. 

m 

While I am convinced that roy thesis is sound, it would be 
over confident to think that there will not be found 

* Quoted by Nathuram Premi in h« /«»» Sakxfya aur IltAas (Hindj), p. 55». 
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persons who vdW not raise objections to it. I anticipate 
the follo^^'ing ; 

(1) Is absence of Vpanayana tlie test of Shudradom ; 

(2) Did the Shudra ever have the right to Vpamyana? 
(8) How can the loss of Vpanayana result in the 

general degradation of Shudras ? 

(4) What power did the Brahmins have to deny 
Vpanayana to the Shudras ? 

Having stated the possible objections to my thesis, 
I like to give my reply to them. 


IV 

To begin with the first. The best way to deal with this 
objection is to refer to the judicial decisions in order to 
find out what the Courts in India have regarded as the 
surest criterion for determining who is a Shudra. 

The first case to which reference may be made is to be 
found in 7, 18.* It was decided by the Privy 

Council in 1887. The question at issue was w'liether at 
the relevant time there were in India any Kshatriyas. 
The contention of one side was that there were. The 
contention on the other side was that there were none. 
The latter contention was based upon the theory pro- 
pagated by the Brahmins that the Brahmin Parashurama 
had killed all the Kshatriyas and that if any were left 
they were all exterminated by the Shudra king Mahapadma 
Nanda, so that thereafter there were no Kshatriyas left 
and that there were only Brahmins and Shudras. The 
Privy/ Council did not accept this theory which they 
regarded as false and concocted by the Brahmins and 
held that the Kshatriyas still existed in India. The Privy ' 
Council did not however lay down any test by which a 
Kshatriya could he distingukhed from a Shudra. In 


^ Cbuohiiya Rnn UardaD Syn vs. Sahab r*arha]ad Syn. 
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their view, the question must be determined in each case 

on its own facts. 

The second case on the subject is to be found in 
I.L.R. 10 Cal. 688^, The question raised in the case was 
whether the Kayasthas of Bihar ,,were Kshatriyas or 
Shudras. The High Court decided that they were Shudras. 
The partisans of the Kayasthas took the position that 
the Kayasthas of Bihar were different from the Kayasthas 
of Bengal, the Upper Province and Benares and that 
while those in the Upper Provinces and Benares were 
Shudras, the Kayasthas of Bihar were Kshatriyas. The 
court refused to make this distinction and held that the 
Kayasthas of Bihar were also Shudras. 

The validity of this judgment was not accepted by the 
Allahabad High Court. In I.L.R. 12 All. 828*, Justice 
Mahmood at page 384 observed as follows : — 

1 entertaui coa^iaerabie doubts as to tne botmdness oi the 
view which seems to have been adopted by both the Courts 
below, that the literary caste of Kayasthas in this part of the 
country, to which the parties belong, falls under the category 
of Shudras, as understood in the division of mankind in the 
Institute of ^lanu ox elsewhere in authoritative texts of the 
Hindu Law. The question is one of considerable difficulty 
not only ethnologically, but also from a legal point of view, 
so far as the administration of the Hindu Law to this important 
section of the population is concerned. I do not take the 
question to be settled by any adjudication of the Lords of the 
Privy Council either in Sri Narayan MiUer vs. Srce MtUty 
Kishen Soondoory Dassee *, or in Makashova Shosinaih Ghose 
vs. Srimali Krishna SoondariDasi \ in both of which the cases 
referred to adoption by Kayasthas of Lower Bengal, who 
may be distinguishable from the twelve castes of I^yasthas 
in Upper India, suclr as the North-western Provinces and 
Oudh. Nor do I think that the unreportod decision of the 
learned Chief Justice and nay brother Tyrell in Chmidhri 
Kazari Lai versus JJishnu Dial (First Appeal No. 110 of 1880, 

* Ba] Coomar I«U vtrtut BUa^aauz Dyat 

* Tolal lUn varrua B«bari Lai 
» L.R.Z.A. Sap.. Vol 140. 

* L.R. 7, 1.A., 250. 
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decided on the 16th of June 1887), was also an adoption 
case, settles the question. But I need not pursue the subject 
any further. . * . ** 

The third case is reported in (1916) 20 Cal, W.N. 901*. 
Here the question raised was whether Kayasthas of Bengal 
were Kshatriyas or Shudras. The High Court of Calcutta 
held that they were Shudras. The case was taken to tlie 
Privy Council by way of appeal against the decision of the 
Calcutta High Court. The decision of the Privy Council 
is reported in (192G) 47 I.A. 140. The question whether 
the Bengali Kayasthas arc Shudras or Kshatriyas was not 
decided upon by the Privy Council but was left open. 
In bebveen 1916 and 1026 the Calcutta High Court gave 
two decisions which held that inter-marriages between 
Kayasthas of Bengal and Tanth' and Domes' two of the 
low castes, were legal on the ground that both of them 
were sub-castes of Shudras. 

These decisions which caused further deterioration in the 
position of the Kayasthas were followed by another which 
is reported in I.L.R, 6 Patna 506*. In a most elaborate 
judgment extending over 47 pages Mr. Justice Jwala 
Prasad went into every Parana and every Smriti in which 
there was a reference to the Kayasthas. He differed 
from the Calcutta High Court and held that the Kayasthas 
of Bihar were Kshatriyas. 

Next come cases in which the question at issue was 
whether the Mahrattas are Kshatriyas or Shudras. The 
first case in which this issue was raised is reported in 
48 Mad. 1 *. This was an interpleader suit filed by the 
Receiver of the estate of Raja of Tanjore in which all the 
descendants as well as the distant agnates and cognates 
of the Raja were made defendants in the suit. The 

* Asita Mohan Ghoah versus Nirod Mohan Ghoah Maulik. 

* (1921) 48 CbL 626. Biahwanatb Qlioati versus Srimati Balaj Daaai. 

* (1924) 51 Cal. 768. Bholanath Hitter rmus King Emperor. 

* (1926) lahwari I^aaad tierswr Bai Hari Prasad Lai. 

* (1924) Maharaja of Kolhapnt vrrmt Snndaram Ayyar. 
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kingdom of Tanjore was founded by Venkoji, otherwise 
called Ekoji, who was a Mahratta and the brother of 
Shivaji the founder of the Mahratta’ Empire. The 
judgment in the case covers 229 pages and the question 
whether Mahrattas were Eshatriyas was dealt with in a 
most exhaustive manner. The decision of the Madras 
High Court was that the Mahrattas were Shudras and not 
Kshatriyas as was contended by the defendants. 

The next case which also relates to the Mahrattas is 
reported in LL.R. (1928) 52 Bom. 497^ The Court 
decided that : 

“ There are three classes among the Mahratthas in the 
Bombay Presidency : (1) the five families ; (2) the ninety-six 
families ; (8) the rest. Of these, the first two classes arc 
legally Kshatriyas.” 

The last case to which reference may be made is 
reported in I.L.R. (1927) 52 Mad. 1*. The issue was 
whether the Yadavas of Madura W’ere Kshatriyas. The 
Yadavas claimed themselves to be Kshatriyas. But the 
Madras High Court negatived the claim and held that 
they were Shudras. 

Such is the course of judicial pronouncements on the 
issue as to how to determine who is a Kshatriya and who 
is a Shudra. It is a most confusing medley of opinion 
which settles little and unsettles much. The Kayasthas 
of Bihar, of the Upper Provinces (now U.P.) and Benares 
are Kshatriyas, while the Kayasthas of Bengal arc 
Shudras U According to the Madras High Court all 
Mahrattas are Shudras. But according to the Bombay 
High Court, Mahrattas belonging to five families and 
90 families arc Kshatriyas and the rest are Shudras 11 
The Yadava community to whiclj Krislinn belonged is 
popularly believed to be Kshatriyas. But according to 
tlic Madras High Court, the Yadavas are Shudras I ! 


* JViUI prrtut II*nib)r»o 

* Mnkka Keno Aniokkottl. 
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More important for our purpose are the criteria whicli 
the courts have adopted in coming to their decisions than 
the particular decisions in the cases referred to. Among 
the criteria which the courts have laid do\vn, the following 
may be noted : 

(1) In I.L.R. 10 Cal. 088, the criteria adopted were 
(t) use of Das as surname, (zt) wearing the sacred 
thread, (lii) ability to perform the homa, (iv) the 

1 period of impurity, (v) competence or incompetence 
of illegitimate sons to^succeed. 

(2) In I.L.R. C Patna 006, the criterion seems to be 
general repute. If a community is Kshatriyn by 
general repute it is to be treated ns a Kshatriya 
community. 

(8) In 48 Madras 1, a variety of criteria were adopted. 
One was the consciousness of the community. The 
second was undergoing the ceremony of Vpanayana 
as distinguished from wearing the sacred thread. 
The third criterion was that all non-Brahmins are 
Shudras unless they prove that they are Kshatriyas 
or Vaishyas. 

(4) In I.L.R. Bom. 497, the tests adopted were (i) the 
consciousness of the caste, {ii) its custom, and 
(m) the acceptance of that consciousness by other 
castes. 

No one who knows anything about the subject can say 
that the criteria adopted by the various courts are the 
yight ones. A criterion such as the period of impurity 
IS irrelevant and of no value for determining the question. 
A criterion such as the capacity for performing homa is 
relevant but not valid. It mistakes effect for a cause. 
The criterion of consciousness is hardly a fair criterion. 
A community may have lost its consciousness by long 
disuse of necessary religious observances due to causes 
over which it has no control. The criterion of Upanayana 
stands on a different footing. The courts have not put it 
properly. But there is no doubt that rightly understood 
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V 

The second o!>jcctioj» is quite untenable. To nssumc, its 
U»e objection does, (Iml from Ujc verj' bepinninjj the 
Aryan Society trcatcii iU dilTcrcnt classes diHcrcntly in 
the matter of Upanaijana is to my mind a very unnatural 
supposition. IVimitivc society docs not begin with 
difTcrcntlation. It begins with uniformity nnd ends in 
diversity. The natural thing %voulcl lie to suppose thnt 
in the matter of the Upanatjana the ancient ^Vrj'nn society 
trcnlcil all its classes on the same footing. It may however 
be argued, on the other side, that such an original tendency 
in favour of uniformity need not be accepted os being 
universal, thnt it may well be that in the ancient Aryan 
society tile Shudraa and the women were excluded from 
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Vpanayana. Fortunately for me, it is not necessarj’ for 
me to rely on logic alone though I contend that logic is 
on my side. For there is ample evidence both circum- 
stantial as ^vell as direct to show that both Shudras ns 
well as women had at one time the right to wear the 
sacred thread. 

That the ancient Aryan society regarded Upanayana 
as essential for all vnW be evident if the following facts are 
home in mind. 

Upanayana was allowed for the deaf, the dumb, the 
idiot and even the impotent. A special procedure was 
prescribed for the Upanayana of tlie deaf and dumb and 
idiots. The principal points in which their Upanayana 
, differs from that of others are that the offering of Samidht 
treading on a stone, putting on a garment, the tying of 
fnekhalai the giving of deer skin and staff are done silently, 
that the boy does not mention his name, it is the acharya 
himself who makes offering of cooked food or of clarified 
butter, all the mantras are muttered softly by the acharya 
himself. The same procedure is followed as to other 
persons who are impotent, blind, lunatic, suffering from 
such diseases as epilepsy, white leprosy or black leprosy, 
etc. 

The six anuloma castes were also eligible for Upanayana ; 

' this is clear from the rules* for the Upanayana of 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and of mixed castes like Raffiakara, 
Ambashtha, etc. 

Upanayana was permitted to Patiiasamtrikas. 
proper age for the Upanayana of a Brahman boy was 8th 
year from birth, of a lishatriya 11th year and of a Vaishya 
I2th year. But a certain latitude was allowed so that 
the time for Upanayana was not deemed to have passed 
upon the 16th, the 22nd and the 24th year in the case of 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas respectively. After 
these years are passed without Upanayana taking place, 

* Baud. Or. Sutra (II. 8), Kane : History of Dlutrmaahaetra, II ( 1 ), p, 299. 
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a person was held to have become incompetent thereafter 
for learning the Savitri {the sacred Gayatri verse). Such 
persons were then called patitasavitrika or savitripatiia. 
According to the strict interpretation of rules, no 
Upanayana is to be thereafter performed for them, they 
are not to be taught the Veda, nor is anyone to officiate 
at their sacrifices and there is to be no social intercourse 
with them (i.e., no marriage takes place with them). But 
even in their case, there was readiness to relax the rules* 
subject to certain penances. 

Upanayana was permitted in the case of Brahmaghnas. 
A Brahmaghna is a person whose father or grandfather 
had failed to perform Upanayana. The original rule* 
was that if a person’s father and grandfather also had 
not the Upanayana performed for them then they (i.e., 
the three generations) are called slayers of brahma (holy 
prayers or lore) ; people should have no intercourse with 
them, should not take their food nor should enter into 
marriage alliance with them. But even in their case the 
rule was relaxed and they were allowed Upanayana if 
they desired, provided they performed the prescribed 
penance. 

^ Ap. Dh. S., I. 1.1. 2SA1, preseribea thftt afWr the t6th or 2‘(ib je&r, 
the person ehoold nndergo the tnlea otetudenthood tiro months jost «s those irho 
meant to •tudj' the three vedae and whose Upanajana bAs been performed, obserre 
(viz., begging for food, etc.), then bis Upanayana should be performed, then for 
One year be should bathe (thrice if poeeible) every day and then he shoold be taught 
the Veda. This is a somewhst esay peoance. But others prescribe heavier 
penalties. Vos. Dh. 6. XI, 76-79 and the Va%. Smarts, 11.3 prescribes that one 
who is palitasavitrika shoold either perform the Uddslsha vrsta or should take a 
■bath along with the performer of an Aahvamedha aoertSoe or should perform the 
Vratysstoma eacriBce. See Katie, ibid. p. 377. 

* Ap. nh.S.. 1. 1.1, 32-2.4 The penance prescribed was that ofobserriug the rules of 
studenthood one year for each generation (that hsd not the Upsasysns performed), 
then there is Upansysna and then they have to bathe (thrice or once) every day 
for a year with oertsin msiitras, vU., the seven rarsmanl verses beginning with 
’yad anti yscea durake* (Ug. IX. 67. 21-27) with the Vajua Pavitra (Ts2.8..I. 

2.1, Issltg. X. 17. 10} with the saittajWvtfra and with the mantra railed Aogiraaa 
(Rg. IV. 40,5} or ooe may poor water only with the Vysbriti*. After all this is 
done, one may bo taught the Veda. See Kane, ibid, p, 37s, 
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A further relaxation was made in tlie case of a person 
whose generation beginning with the great grandfather 
had not the Upanayana performed on tliem.* Even they 
were allowed to have their Upanayana performed if tliey 
desired, provided they performed penance which included 
studenthood for twelve years and bath with the Pavamani, 
and other verses. On his Upanayana, instruction in tiie 
duties of the householder was imparted to him, and 
though he himself could not be taught the Veda, his son 
may have the samshara performed ns in the case of one 
who is himself a patitasavxtrika so that his son will be ‘ one 
like other Aryn.’ 

Upanayana was permitted to the Vratyas. It is 
difficult to state exactly who the Vratyas were, whether 
they were Aryans who had for more than three generations 
failed to perform the Upanayana or whether they were 
non-Aryans who were never within the Aryan fold and 
whom the Brahmins wanted to convert to the Aryan faith. 
It is possible that it included both. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that Upanayana was open to the Vratyas 
provided they performed Vratyastomas. Vratyas were 
those who lead the Vratya life, were base and were reduced 
to a baser state since they did not observe studenthood 
(hrahmacharya) nor did they till the soil nor engage in 
^ade. There were four vratyastomos, the first of which 
IS meant for all Vratyas, the second is meant for those who 
are Abhisliasta who are wicked or guilty of heavy sins and 
are censured and lead a Vratya life, the third for those 
who are the youngest and lead a Vratya life, and the 
fourth for those who are very old and yet lead a Vratya 
life. In each of the four Vratyastomas, Sodasastoma* 

15 always performed. It is by the Sodasastoma that they 

* Ap. Dh. 8.,I. 1 .2.5-10. 

* Kane p. 385) refers to the Tsndya Brahmans 17 . 1 , 1 which tells the 
•lory that when the gods went to the heavenly world aome dependents of theirs who 
lived the vralya life were loft behind on the earth. Then through the favour of 
the gods the dependents got at the hands of Uarnts the Sodasastoma (containing 

16 Btotras) and the metre (viz., anustubh) and then the dependents aeonred heaven. 
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can attain this (superior status). The Sodasastoma was 
supposed to have the power to remove the guilt of these. 
By performing the Vratyastoma sacrifice, they should cease 
to be Vratyas and become eligible for social intercourse 
with the orthodox Aryas, to have the sacrament 
(samskara of Upanayana) performed of them and then 
be eligible to study the Veda. 

In the Vratyata-shuddisamgraha* provision is made for 
the purification of Vratyas even after twelve generations 
subject to appropriate penances. 

Upanayana was so highly thought of that Baudhayana 
(ii . 10) allowed Upanayana for the Asvattha tree. 

Given these facts, it is difficult to believe that the 
women and Shudras were excluded from the Upanayana 
by the Aryan society from the very beginnbg. In this 
connection, attention may be drawn to custom prevalent 
among the Indo-Iranians who were very closely related to 
the Indo-Aryans in their culture and religion. Among 
the Indo-Iranians, not only both men and women but men 
and women of all classes are invested with the sacred 
thread. It is for the opponents to prove why the system 
was different among the Indo-Aryans. 

It is, however, not quite necessary to depend upon 
circumstantial evidence. There is enough direct evidence 
to show that there was a time when both women and 
Shudras had the right to Upanayana and did have it 
performed. 

As to the Upanayana of women the statements* con- 
tained in the Hindu religious books arc quite explicit. 
Anyone who examines them ^viII find that Upanayana 
was open to women. Women not only learned the Vetins 
but they used to run scJjools for tenclnng the Vedas, 
are even known to Jiavc WTitten commentaries on tlie 
Women Pur\’n Mimamsa. 

» K«o*. IhU. p. 357. 

* 8e« rnnuh«rtl>» Kntober for S^pUraWr 1940 vhrro *11 anthoritl** 
colloetrd in on* |iUe«, 
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As to the Shudras, the evidence is equally positive, 
[f Sudas Avas a king, if Sudas was a Shudra, if his coronation 
leremony was performed by Vasishtha and if he performed 
the Rajasuya Yaga, then there can be no doubt that the 
Shudras did at one time wear the sacred thread. In 
addition to circumstantial evidence and the evidence of 
the authors mentioned before, the Sanskara Ganapati 
cited by Max Muller* contains an express provision 
declaring the Shudra to be dibble for Upanayana. 

The only difference between the women and the Shudras 
is that in the case of women there is some plausible 
explanation given as to why the Upanayana of women 
^Yas stopped, while there is no such explanation for 
stopping the Upanayana of the Shudras. It is argued 
that the Upanayana of women continued as long as the 
age of Upanayana and the age of marriage continued to 
be different. It is said that in ancient times the age 
of Upanayana was 8 and the age for marriage was 
considerably later. But at a later stage, the age of 
uiarriage was brought down to 8, with the result that the 
Upanayana as an independent ceremony ceased to exist 
and became merged in marriage. Whether this explana- 
tion is right or wrong is another matter. The point is 
that in the case of the Shudra, the Upanayana was at one 
tune open to him, that it was closed to him at a later 
stage and that there is no explanation for this change. 

Those who, in spite of the evidence to which I have 
referred, think that they must insist upon their objection 
should remember the weakness of their side. Assuming 
that the Shudras had never had the benefit of Upanayana, 
the question they have to face is why were the Shudras 
uot allowed the benefit of the Upanayana. The orthodox 
theory merely states the fact that there is no Upanayana 
for a Shudra. But it does not say why the Shudra is 
to have his Upanayana performed. The explanation 

^ History of Aacient Saaskiit Literatare (1860). p. 207. 
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that there was no “Upanayana of the Shudra because he 
was a non-Aryan is a modern invention which has been 
shown to be completely baseless. Either there was once 
an Upanayana and it was stopped or the Upanayana 
was from the very beginning withheld. Either may be 
true. But before one or the other is accepted to be true, 
it must be accompanied by reasons. There being no 
reason why the benefit of the Upanayana was withheld 
from the Shudra, the presiunption must be in favour of 
my thesis which states that they had the right to 
Upanayana, that they were deprived of it and gives 
reasons why they were deprived of its validity. 


VI 

The third objection is no objection at all. Only a 
person who does not know fully all the incidents of 
Upanayana can persist in upholding its validity. 

The Aryan society regarded certain ceremonies as 
Samskaras, The Gautama Uhairoa Sutra (VIII. 14-24) 
gives the number of Samskaras as forty. They ore ; 
Garbhadhaca Fumssvana, Simantonnsyana, Jatakarma, 
Tiamakarana, annaprasana, coula, Upanayana, the four 
vratas of the Veda, Snana (or Samavortana), vivaha, five daily 
mahayajnas (for deva, pitri, manushya, bhuta, and Brahma) ; 
seven pakayajnos (viz., astoko, parvanasthalipaka, sraddha 
sravani, affrohayani, cmtri, asvayuji) ; seven liaviryojnas (in 
•which there is burnt oCfcring but no Soma, -viz., Agnyadheya, 
Agnihotra, Darsapumamasa, Agrayana, Caturmosyas, >firud- 
hapasubandha and Sautramani ) ; seven soma sacrifices (Agni- 
stoma, Atyagnistoma, Ukthya, Sodosin, Vajapeya, Atirntra, 
Aptorj’ama). 

At a late stage a distinction appears to have been drawn 
between Samsliras in the narrower sense and Samskaras 
in the wider sense. Samskaras in the wider sense were 
really sacrifices and ^vere therefore not included in the 
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Samskaras in the proper sense, which were reduced to 
sixteen. 

There is nothing strange about the Samskaras. Every 
society recognises them. For instance, the Christians 
regard Baptism, Confirmation, JIatrimony, Extreme 
Unction, Eucharist, the Lord’s Supper and the Holy Com- 
niunion as sacraments. There however seems to be a 
difference between the notions of the Indo-Aryans and 
say the Christians about the Samskaras. According to 
Christian notions, tiie Samskara or Sacrament is a purely 
spiritual matter-drawing in of God’s grace by particular 
rites. It had no social significance. Among the, Indo- 
Aryans the Samskaras had originally a purely spiritual 
significance. This is clear from what Jaimini the author 
of the Puna Mimamsa has to say about the Samskaras. 
According to Jaimini the general theory is that Samskaras 
impart fitness. They act in two ways. They remove 
taints and they generate fresh qualities. Without such 
Samskaras, a person may not get the reward of his sacrifice 
on the ground that he is not fit to perform it. Upanayana 
one of the Samskaras and like other Samskaras, its 
significance was just spiritual. The denial of the Upana- 
^na to the Shudras necessarily brought about a change 
m its significance. In addition to its spiritual significance 
't acquired a social significance which it did not have 
before. 

When Upanayana was open to everyone, Aryan or 
non-Aryan, it was not a matter of social significance. It 
Was a common right of all. It was not a privilege of the 
few. Once it was denied to the Shudras, its possession 
became a matter of honour and its denial a badge of 
servility. The denial of Upanayana to the Shudras 
introduced a new factor in the Indo-Aryan society. It 
made the Shudras look up to the higher classes as their 
superiors and enabled the three higher classes to look 
down upon the Shudras as their inferiors. -This is one 
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way in which the loss of Upanayana brought about the 

degradation of the Shudras. 

There are other incidents of Upanayana. Some idea 
of these can be had if one refers to the rules laid down in 
the Purva Mimamsa.' One of these rules is that all 
property is meant primarily for the purpose of providing 
a person with the means of performing a sacrifice. The 
right to property is dependent upon capacity to sacrifice.* 
In other words, anyone who sufiers from an incapacity to 
perform a sacrifice has no right to property. Capacity 
to sacrifice depends upon Upanayana. This means that 
only those who are entitled to Upanayana have a right to 
own property. 

The second rule of the Purva Mimamsa is that a sacrifice 
must be accompanied by Veda mantras. This means that 
the sacrificer must have undergone a course in the study 
of the Veda. A person who has not studied the Vedas 
is not competent to perform the sacrifices. The study of 
the Veda is open only to those persons who have under- 
gone the Upanayana ceremony. In other words, capacity 
to acquire knowledge and learning — which is what the 
study of Veda means — is dependent upon Upanayana, 
If there is no Upanayana the road to knowledge is closed. 
Upanayana is no empty ceremony. Right to property 
and right to knowledge are the two most important 
incidents of Upanayana, 

Those who cannot realise bow loss of Upanayana can 
bring about the degradation of the Shudras should have 
no difficulty in imderstanding the matter if they will 
bear in mind the rules of the Purva Mimamsa referred to 
above. Once the relation of Upanayana to education 

* S«e Gaeguatb Jli»~-PwrtT0 pp. 393-369 and 17M72. 

* Kot a f«v are anabU to anderttaod wlty tbe Maoa Snriti and other SmritU 

deny women and Shndra the right lo bold property and to stody the Vedae. All 
difficulty, bowerer, vaniahe* if one bear* in mind that the duabUitfee are the oatora] 
conaeqneDcea of the mio laid down la the rorra Mimamae. Women and Sbodrae 
cannot hold °ot heeanae they are women and Sbndraa, bnt beoanae they 

are debarred from performing aaerifleea- 
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and property is grasped, all dilficulty in accepting the 
thesis that the degradation of the Shudra was entirely 
due to loss of Upanayana must vanish. 

It will be seen, from what has been said above, how the 
sacrament of Upanayana was in the ancient Aryan society 
fundamental and how the social status and personal rights 
of persons depended upon it. Without Upanayana, a 
person was doomed to social degradation, to ignorance 
and to poverty. The stoppage of Upanayana was a most 
deadly weapon — discovered by the Brahmins to avenge 
themselves against the Shudras. It had the effect of an 
atomic bomb. It did make the Shudra, to use the 
language of the Brahmins, a graveyard. 


VII 

That the Brahmins possessed the power to deny Upana- 
yana is beyond question. The doubt probably arises 
from the fact that there is nowhere an express statement 
showing the conferment of such a power upon the 
Brahmins. All the same, whatever doubt there may be 
lurking in the minds of persons who are not aware of the 
operative parts of the religious system of the Indo-Aryans 
must vanish if accoimt is taken of two things : (1) the 
exclusive right of the Brahmin to officiate at the Upana- 
yana and (2) the penalties imposed upon the Brahmin for 
performing unauthorised Upanayana. 

It is probable that in most ancient times it was the 
father who taught his son the GaycUri, with which the 
study of the Veda begins and for which the ceremony of 
Upanayana was devised at a later stage. But it is beyond 
question that from a very early time the function of 
performing Upanayana had been assigned to a guru or a 
teacher called the Acharya and the boy went and stayed 
in the Acharya’s house. 
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The. questions as to who should be the Acharya and 
what should be his qualifications have been the subject 
of discussions from very ancient times. 

The Acharya m\ist be a man learned in the Vedas. A 
Brahmana text* says “ he, whom a teacher devoid of 
learning initiates, enters from darkness into darkness and 
he also (i.e. an acharya) who is himself unlearned (enters 
into darkness).” 

The Ap. Dh. S. (1.1.1. 12 — 13), lays down that an 
Acharya selected for performing one’s Upanayana should 
be endowed with learning and should be one whose family 
is hereditarily learned and who is serene in mind, and that 
one should study Vedic lore under him up to the end (of 
brahmacharya) as long as the teacher does not fall off 
from the path of Dharma.* 

But the first and foremost qualification of an Acharya 
is that he must be a Brahmana : It was only in times of 
diflSculty (i.e,, when a Brahmana is not available) that a. 
person was allowed to have a Kshatriya or a Vaishya 
teacher.* This exception was permitted only during the ' 
period when the distinction between the right to learn 
the Vedas and the right to teach the Vedas had not been 
made. But when that distinction came to be made — and 
it was made in very early times — in fact, the conflict 
between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra was just on this 
very point — the Brahmin alone came to possess the right 
to be an Acharya fit to officiate at an Upanayana. 

> Qaotedinthe Ap. Dh. S..I. i.i.H. Kaoe. U (I). P> 324. 

* According to Vyuo (qnotcd in Sam. p.>p. 406} tb» Acharpa •botJd be one 
who is solelp dsTotcd to the Veda, who knows Dharma, is bom of a good 
famiif. who is pore, U a ikrctrfya that has studied his Vedio sakha and who is not 
lazp. Shrotri/a bos been defined as one who baa stadied one sahSa of a Veda. 

■ It is eorioiu to note that in such oases the only semee a Brshmsoa stadent 
was re<itt>red to render to bis Kshatriya or VaishTa guru was to foUow after him { 
be had not to render bodily serriee (such aa shampooing or washing the foot, eta.). 

VU 0 Ap. Dh. 6 ., n. 2 . 4 , 2S.38 Oaut. 7. 1-3. Baud. Dh. S.,I. 3 . 40.42, Uanu, 
11.241. It was also premised that a Kshatrijra or a Vaisbya should teach a 
Brahmana only when urged by him aod not at his sweet wl]U 
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One thing therefore mtist be taken as welhestablished, 
namely, that none but a Brahmin could perform the 
Upanayana ceremony. Upanayana performed by any- 
body else is not a valid Upanayana. 

The other operative part of the Indo-Aryan religious 
system is the obligation imposed upon the Brahmin not 
to do any unauthorized act of a religious character. A 
Brahmin guilty of any such conduct was liable to punish- 
ment or penance. Many such penalties are to be found 
in the ancient Law Books. I refer to Manu and Parashara. 

Manu (III . 150ff.), lays down what class of Brahmins 
are to be deemed unworthy (to partake) of oblations to 
the gods and manes. In tlds list he includes : 

III, 156. — ■“ He who teaches for a stipulated fee and he 
who is taught on that condition, he who instructs Shudra 
pupils and he whose teacher is a Shudra, he who speaks 
rudely, the son of an adulteress, and the son of a widow.” 

Parashara says :* 

” That Brahmana, who for the sake of dakshina (gift of 
money or fee) offers oblation into fire on behalf of a Shudra, 
would become a Shudra, while the Shudra (for whom he offers) 
would become a Brahmana that, according to Madhava, 
propounds that the merit of the rite goes to the Shudra 
and the Brahmana incurs sin.” 

Those who may ask what powers the Brahmins had to 
deprive the Shudra of his right to Upanayana may 
consider the combined effect of these two facts : (1) the 
Brahmin’s exclusive right to officiate at an Upanayana, 
and (2) the penalties to which he is made liable for 
performing an unauthorized Upanayana. If they do, they 
will have no doubt that the combined effect of these two 
factors was to vest in the Brahmin the power of performing 
as well as of denying Upanayana. It is true that such a 
power has not been expressly vested in the Brahmin. 
That was because it was unnecessary to do by express 


^ Quoted by VyaTuhAra Maytikha (edited by Ea&e, p. 115), 
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terms what was in fact done by indirect but more effectual 

means. 

That the Brahmins are conscious of the possession of 
this power to deny Upanayana is also beyond doubt. So 
far as the records go, there are 16 reported cases in 
which they have threatened various communities by 
putting it into operation against them. In nine cases, 
they challenged the ICayasthas, in four they challenged 
the Panchalas, in one they challenged the Palshes. What 
is important is that they cbaHenged even two Maratha 
Kings. These instances have occurred between 556 to 
1904- A.D. It is true that they do not ’belong to ancient 
times. It must however be remembered that these 
instances are mere evidences of the exercise by the 
Brahmins of their power to deny Upanayana. The 
power itself must have been acquired in much more 
ancient times. That they have acquired it earlier is not 
an empty assertioh without support. Satyakama Jabali’s 
instance which is very ancient is cited generally to prove 
that the Varna of a man was determined by his guna 
(mental and moral qualities) and not by his birth. While 
this is true, it is equally true that Jabali’s case proves 
that even in ancient times the Brahmins had acquired 
the right to refuse to perform Upanayana. 

The enumeration of these cases has very little value 
for the purpose in hand unless we know the deductions 
that could drawn from the decisions arrived at in them. 
To be able to do this, we must know the details of each 
case. Unfortunately, in most of them beyond the decision 
other detmls are not sufficiently full for the purpose. 
There is only one case that of the Brahmins versus Shivaji 
in respect of which the details are full and well-kno^vn. 
The case is sufficiently important and it is therefore well 
worth detailed examination. The deductions deducible 
from it are not only .interesting and instructive but they 
throw a flood of fight on the point under discussion. 
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VIII 

As is well kno\vn, Shivaji after having established a 
Hindu independent kingdom in the western part of 
^laharashtra thought of proclaiming himself a king by 
having his coronation performed. It was felt by Shivaji 
and his friends that the coronation ceremony if it was at all 
to be of any value must be performed according to Vedic 
rites. But in carrjdng out his wishes Shivaji found himself 
faced with many difiiculties. He found that whether his 
coronation could be performed with Vedic rites depended 
entirely upon the Brahmins. Nobody was from religious 
point of view qualified to perform the ceremony except 
a Brahmin. Secondly, he found that no such ceremony 
could be performed unless it was proved that he was 
a Kshatriya. There was a third difficulty, namely, 
that even if he was found to be a Kshatriya, he was past 
the age of XJpanayana and without Upanayana there 
could be no coronation. The third difficulty was a minor 
one for it could be got over by the performance of the 
Vratya Stoma ceremony. The first difficulty was the 
greatest stumbling block. It related to Shivaji’s status. 
The question was, was he a Kshatriya ? If that could be 
got over, the rest was easy. Shivaji’s claim that he was a 
Kshatriya was opposed by many. His principal opponents 
were Brahmins who were led by his own Prime Minister 
^loro Pant Pingle. Unfortunately for Shivaji even his 
MarathaSardars had refused to give him social precedence* 

* Hinkaid has some interestiog obserTations to make as to how the idea of 
ooroQation ongmated. He aaya 

“ For althongh the high-spirited Deccan nobles gladly followed Shivaji in the 
field, they were unwdUng in private bfo to concede to him any precedence. And 
at State dinners they resented that a Bhode should sit on a seat raised above those 
assigned to Jlohites. and Nimbalkara. Savants and Ghorpades. He spoke of the 
matter to his Secretary, Balaji Avji Cbitnia and the latter urged him to take the 
foyal crown from the hands, not of the Moghul Emjietor, but of a Benares priest 
The king consulted his mother. Jijabhai. the eainUy Ramdas and his favouriU 
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and had ranged themselves against him. In their view, 
he was a Shudra. Shivaji’s claim was also in direct 
conflict with the well-established thesis long insisted 
upon by the Brahmins that there were no I&hatriyas in 
the Kali age. Shivaji was living in the Kali age. 
Obviously he could not be a Kshatriya. This objection 
to his claim for the status of a Kshatriya was further 
strengthened by the non-performance of the ceremony of 
Upanayana or the investiture of the sacred thread at the 
proper time, which was fixed by the Sastras to be the 
eleventh year in the case of the Kshatriyas. Tliis was 
taken to be evidence of his being a Shudra. He was 
however fortunate in secmingthe services of one Gagabhat, 
a renowned Brahmin, resident of Benares, learned both in 
the Vedas and Sastras. Gagabhat solved all difficulties 
and performed Shivaji’s coronation* on 6th June 1674 at 
Raigad first after performing the Vratya Stoma and 
then the Upanayana. 

goddess BhaT&oi end found them ell fevoorsble to hSs SeeretaiT’s suggestions." 
— Hutory of Maharmhtfa, p. 244. 

From thu it appears that the idea behind Vedio eoronation vas to obtain social 
precedence and not so mnoh to obtain legal and political sovereignty. 

^ It seems that some Brahmins were prepared to perform Sluvaji’s coronation 
hot with non-Vedio, i.e., with Pauranio rites as is done in the case of the Shudras. 
They predicted all sorts of enls to happen ifShlraji had his oorooatioa performed 
with Vedio ntes. Unfortunately these evds did take place and Bhlraji who 
Qsdoabtedly was anpentitioiu had another oozoaotion performed according to 
ttonVedto ntes. The following account of thie second coronation taken from 
llr> C. V. Valdya makes interesting reading : 

“ ObstructiTo and disiatie&ed Brahmins there were even then aa always. They 
did not deem the ceremony satisfaotory. though it wae acclaimed by the whole 
of Maharashtra. A poem named Rajyabhisheka Kalpataru, a copy of which is 
in the library of the Bengal Boyal Asiatic Society and which has been published 
from it by Itihaaa 8. Mandal of Poona (Quarterly. Vol. X-I). embodies some 
objections raised against the coronation ceremony gone through. This poem Is 
not qoito contemporary, salt menUons the later idea that Shivaji was an inearnation 
of Giva (not of Vubnn as represented by tbe earlier Bhivabharats) though it <• of 
the time of Rajarsm. It girea an Jma^oary conversation between Jfie’ebalspnri. 
a learned Brahmin aecetio of Benares who was an opponent of asgabbat, and 
Gorindbhat Baryo aa taking place in Konkan. It recounts the ill omens which 
preceded and followed tbe coronation, eneb as the death of Prataprao Gujar, tbe 
death of Ksahibai, srife of Shivaji, ete., and tbe wound eaosed to Gagabhat himself 
on the noee by the fsBing of a rafter. The poem expressly jays that Gagabhat 
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Shivaji's case is important for several reasons. It is 
important because it proves that nobody except a Brahmin 
has the right to perform the Upanaynna and that nobody 
can compel a Brahmin to perform It if he is not prepared 
to do so. Shivaji was the ruler of an independent 
Vmgdom and had already started styling himself Maharaja 
and Chhatrnpati. Tlicrc were many Brnlimins who were 
his subjects. Yet, Sliivaji could not compel anyone of 
them to perform his coronation. 

It is important because it pro\'cs that the ceremony to 
be valid must be performed by a Bralimin. A ceremony 
performed by a non-Brahmin would be infructiious. It 
was open to Shivaji to have his coronation performed by 
a non-Brahmin. But he did not dare* to do it. For 
he knew it would be ^vilhout any social or spiritual 
efficacy. 

In the third place, it is important because it proves 
that the power of determining the status of a Hindu 
depends entirely upon the will of the Brahmins. The 
decision in favour of Shivaji is sought to be justified by 
the geneology which was brought from Mewar by Shivnji*s 
friend, Balaji Avaji, and which connected Shivaji with 

engaged for the ceremony those Brahmina only who were h!a followon and refused 
to employ thoae rccotumendcd by Nia'obalapur). Many defects in the ceremony 
iUelf, aro next mentioned. Thus when Sbivaji was getting into the chariot after 
the ceremony of ascending the throne Oagabbat himself first sat in the chariot 
and then 8hiTa]i. After seeing the whole ceremony throngh, Nla’chalapnri left 
the fort hut told ShiTali that bad events wonld happen on thu I3th. 22nd, and 
55tb days. On the 1 3th day accordingly. Bhivaji’s mother died. Next a hone-shed 
wu bnmt at Pratapgad with good many horses in it and an elephant died on 
Sinhgad. These incidents induced Shivaji to eall Nis’ohalapuri back and through 
him and his Brahmins Shivaji performed afresh the ceremony of ascending the 
throne, not with Vedio rites, but Tantnk or magical. This ceremony is also 
described in detail. There are mentioned some Vcdic mantras from Sama Veda 
as recited ; but the ceremony was not Vedic. It was performed on Ashvin Snddha 5 
(lAlita Panchami day S. 1S96), as is stated at the end of the poem. This ceremony 
is also mentioned by J and Nis’ohalapnri ia also spoken of in a Mahomedan record.” 
Shivaji th4 Founder of Maralha Su/araJ, pp. 252-253. 

‘ The Kayasthas bad at one time resolved to perform their own ceremonies os 
a protest against the constant challenge by the Brahmins to their status. But 
they did not put their resolve into action. The reason must be the same. 
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the Sisodyns of Mewnr w}jo were reckoned as Kslinlriyas. 
It 1ms been nllegcd tlmt the gcncology wns n fnbrieation 
got up for the occasion. Assuming it was not a fabri- 
cation,’ bow can it justify the recognition of Sliivaji’s 
claim to be n Kshatriya ? Far from cstablisliing that 
Shivnji was a Ivshntriya, the gcncolog}’ could do no more 
than raise another question, namely, whether the Sisodiyas 
were Kshntriyns. Tlie Sisodiyas were Rajputs. Tlierc 
is considerable doubt as to whether the Rajputs arc the 
descendants of tlic original ICshatriyas who formed the 
second Varna of the ancient Indo-Arynn community. 
One view is that they arc foreigners, remnants of the 
Huns who invaded India and established themselves in 
Rajputana and whom the Brahmins raised to the status 
of Kshatriyas with the object of using them as means 
to suppress Buddhism m Central India by a special 
ceremony before the sacred ftre and who were therefore 
known os the Agnikul Kshatriyas. This view has the 
support of many erudite scholars who are entitled to 
speak on the subject. Vincent Smith says :• 

“ In this place I want to draw attention to the fact, long 
suspected and now established by good c\-idence that the 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper Gangetic 
valley were not utterly destroyed in Uie course of tlieir wars 
with the native princes. Slany of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which 
no inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. 
These foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the 
Yue-chi universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative 
power of Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans 
or families which succeeded in waning chieftainsliips were 
admitted readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatri j’as 

* Tha Stfodiya family of Mewar Important for two rea^ona : (1) They were 
a branch of the Suodiyaa of Udaipnr wh« wero descendants of the family of Lava 
the eldest son of Rama, the hero of Ramayaoa, (2) The Stsodiyas of 3Iewar were 
pore because they had refosed to giro their females in marriage to the Jfoghnl 
emperors and had refused to intermarry with other Bajpnt famihes attch as Jaipur 
and Jodhpur who had done so. Was it because of these reasons that this attempt 
to establish that Shiraji was the desemidaa* of the Sisodiyas ofMewar was made J 

* Quoted by C. V. Vaidya in his History of SledisTul India, Vol. 11, p. 8. 
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or Rajputs and there is no doubt tliat tlie Parjhnrs and many 
other famous Rajput clans of the north were developed out 
of the barbarian hordes which poured into India during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Tlic rank and file of the strangers 
became Gujars and the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in 
their precedence. Further to the south, various indigenous 
or aboriginal tribes and clans undenvent the same process of 
Ilinduiscd social promotion in \nrtuc of which Gonds, Bhars, 
Kharwas and so forth emerged as Chandcis, Rathors, 
Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput clans duly equipped 
with pedigree reacliing back to the sun and the moon." 

William Crookc* says : 

“ Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of 
Rajputs. A wide gulf lies between the Vcdic ICshatriyas and 
the Rajputs of medioival times which it is now impossible 
to bridge. It is now certain that the origin of many clans 
dates from the Saka or Kushan invasions or more certainly 
from that of the ^Vhite Huns who destroyed the Gupta 
empire about 480 A.D, The Gurjar tribe connected Tvfth the 
latter people adopted Hinduism and their leaders formed the 
main stock from which the higher Rajput families sprang. 
When these new claimants to princely honour accepted the 
faith and the institution of Brahmanism the attempt would 
naturally be made to connect them with the heroes of the 
Hahabharata and the Ramayana. Hence arose the body of 
legend recorded in these annals by which a fabulous origin 
from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these Rajput 
families. . . . The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or 
Rajput depended on status rather than on descent and it was 
therefore possible for foreigners to be introduced into these 
tribes wthout any violation of the prejudices of caste which 
was then only partially developed. But it was necessary 
to disguise this admission of foreigners under a convenient 
fiction. Hence arose the legend how by a solemn act of 
purification or initiation under the superintendence of the 
ancient Vedic Rishis, the ^rc-6om septs were created to help 
the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other heresies. 
This privilege was confined to four septs known as Agnikula 
or fire-bom— viz., the Paramar, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanhan.” 


* Quoted by Vaidya, tbid, p. 9. 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar‘ also holds the same view. 
According to him, the Rajputs are the descendants of 
Gujnrs, the Gujars were foreigners and that the Rajputs 
are therefore the descendants of foreigners. 

The Brahmins engaged for the coronation could not 
have been ignorant of the origin of the Rajputs, and their 
claim to be descended from the Kshatriyas. But assuming 
that they did not know this fact they knew that there 
was already a previous deeision of the Brahmins, namely, 
that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age. This 
was an old, long-standing decision. And if the Brahmins 
had respect for precedent, they were bound to throw out 
the claim of Sisodiyas as well as of Shivaji. Nobody 
would have blamed them if they had done so. But the 
Brahmins had never accepted the law of precedent as 
binding upon them. With them there was no such thing 
as stare decisis. 

Fourthly, it is important because it shows that the 
decisions of the Brahmins on matters of status were open 
to sale like the indulgences of the Catholic clergy. That 
the decision of Gagabhat was not an honest decision is 
obvious from the amount of money which Gagabhat and 
other Brahmins received as officiating priests. The amount 
of money spent on the coronation by Shivaji and how 
much of it went to Gagabhat and the Brahmins will be 
seen from the following details collected by Air. Vaidya : • 
“These Tninisters were ’presented each with one lakh of 
hon, one elephant, one horse, garments and ornaments. 
Gagabhat was given one lakh of rupees for seeing the whole 
ceremony through. The Dakshinas granted by Shivaji on 
the several occasions of the coronation ceremony were very 
laige, as was suited to the occasion. Sabhosad reports that 
the whole expenditure amounted to one crore and forty-two 
lakhs of hons or 426 lakhs of rupees. 

* Qaoted by Mr. Vaidy*, ibid, p. 10. Mf. Vaidya oombata the Tiew and trie* to 
prove that the Rajput* are aot foreigoera but are the desceadanta of original 
Aryan-Kshatriyaa. What Mr. Vaidya #ay* does not appear to be very codtidoJo^. 

• Sbiraji, the Founder of Maratha Swaraj, pp. 218 and 252. 
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Sabhasad relates that 50,000 Voidika Bralmiins had 
collected on the occasion of Shivaji’s coronation. * Besides 
these there were Jogis, Sanyasis, etc,, by thousands. Tliese 
were fed or given com below the fort. It is related in con- 
temporary papers that Sliivaji, before coronation, was 
weighed against gold and almost every other metal as well 
as auspicious thing. Dutch record describing the ceremony 
in detail on 8rd October PS. 108 t states that Shivaji weighed 
17,000 hons or ICO lbs. and he was also weighed against ‘ 
silver, copper, iron, etc,, and against camphor, salt, sugar, 
butter, various kinds of fruit, betel-nuts, etc., and the value 
of the whole was distributed amongst Brahmins. On the 
7th June, the day after the coronation, Dakshina was given 
in general and every Brahmin got three to five rupees and 
everyone else, whether woman or child two rupees and one 
rupee. In all, the Dakshina amounted to one and a half 
la]^ of hon • in value. 

“ Oxenden also states in his diary from 18th May to 18th 
June that Shivaji was weighed against gold and the weight 

10.000 hons, together with one lakh of hons in addition 
were distributed as Dakshinos among Brahmins, 

“The above noted Dutch record further states that for 
the Vratya ceremony 7,000 hons were given to Gagabhat 
and 17,000 to other Brahmins. On the 5th of June Shivaji 
bathed in holy Ganges water and every Brahmin present 
was given 100 hons.” 

Can the amount paid to Gagabhat be taken as repre- 
senting nothing more than a fee* properly payable to a 
priest ? There is one circumstance which may be depended 
upon to show that Gagabhat was not even paid enough. 
It is that what Gagabhat got was comparatively much 
less than what the Ministers of Shivaji got. Two facts 
must however be noted as telling on the other side be- 
fore any conclusion is drawn from this fact. They com- 
pletely nullify the argument. The first is that the 

* Mj. Vaidja says this must bo a mistake fof 5,000. He gives no reason in 
support of his ‘ must.’ 

* A Hon waa equal to 3 rupees. ' 

* It must not bo supposed that Gagabhat got only Rs. I lakh. He got in addition 

7.000 hons or 21,000 rnpees for Vratya Stoma. Further he moat have received 
some part of the gold and the value of other things against which Shivaji waa 
Weighed and which was distributed among the Brahmins. 
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ministers themselves had made large presents* to Shivaji 
on his coronation. Moropnnt Pingle the Peshwa or 
Prime Minister of Shivaji, the illujamdar had paid 7,000 
hons and the other two ministers 5,000 lions each. De- 
ducting these, the presents given to them by Shivaji must 
be said to be much smaller than they appear to be. 

The second fact is that these ministers of Shivaji were 
the greatest opponents of Shivaji in this project of corona- 
tion. They were staunch in their vieiv that lie was a 
Shudra and that he was not entitled to have his coronation 
performed as it was a right which belonged to the 
Kshatriya only. It is therefore no surprise if Shivaji gave 
them large presents with a view to silence them and win 
them over permanently to his side. The amount of money 
paid to the ministers by Sbivoji is therefore no criterion 
to determine whether the amount paid to Gagabhat was 
no more than a fair fee for ofilciation. Indeed there are 
so many twists and turns taken by Gagabhat that one is 
forced to the conclusion that it was more than fair fee 
and that it included some port as illegal gratiheation to 
keep him straight. 

In this business of coronation the man who took the 
most leading part in bringing it about was a Kayastha 
from Maharashtra by name Balaji Avaji who was the 
Personal Secretary to Shivaji. The first step Balaji took 
was to send three Brahmins* as messengers from Shivaji 
to fetch Gagabhat from Benares with full information as 
to the status and purpose of Shivaji. What did Gagabhat 
da ? He sent back the three messengezs vrith a leit^ 
refusing to accept the invitation on the ground that in 
his view Shivaji was a Shudra and was therefore not fit 
for coronation. The next step Balaji took was to collect 
evidence in support of Shivaji’s claim to the status of a 
Kshatriya. He succeeded in obtaining a genealogy which 


' Vaidya, ibid, p. 247. 

* They were (]} Kesbar Bbat, {2^ Bhalaohandra Bhat. aad (3) Somanath Bbai. ’ 
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showed that Shivaji was a Kshatriya descended from the 
Sisodyas who were Rajputs and rulers of Mewad. 
This evidence he sent with another Messenger', to 
Gagabhat. Gagabhat seemed to have been impressed by 
the evidence for he agreed to eome to Raigad to perform 
the coronation ceremony. Wliat did Gagabhat do on his 
arrival ? He said that he had re-examined the evidence 
and had come to the conclusion that Shivaji was a Shudra 
and was therefore unfit for coronation. 

This is not the only somersault which Gagabhat 
took in this business. He took another and a very queer 
turn and declared that he was prepared to perform the 
coronation ofBalajiAvajifor he was aKayastha and there- 
fore a Kshatriya but not of Shivaji who was a Shudra. 
Gagabhat did not stop there. He again turned round 
and gave his opinion that Shivaji was a Kshatriya and 
that he was prepared to perform his coronation and even 
went so far as to wite a treatise known as Gagabhatti 
in which he sought to prove that the Kayasthas were 
bastards. 

What do these twists and turns show ? Do they not 
show he was a most unwilling priest and that his willing- 
ness has had to be bought by cash ? If this argument is 
sound then there is no doubt that his decision that 
Shivaji was a Kshatriya was sold by him for illegal 
gratification*. 

* The name of the meaienger was NOo Yeeaji. He was a Hayaatha. The three 
Brahmins who went on the first occasioa to fetch Gagabhat were aospected to have 
committed a fool play by acting contrary to their iaatrections and betraying the 
interests of Shivaji to which as Brahmins they were opposed. It (a possible that 
Balaji felt that the letter brought by them was a piece of manasavre. That is why 
Balaji this time sent a Kayastha. a man of his own caste. 

* Bor facts abont Gagsbhat'a twists and toms stated above, I have drawn on 
Wf* K. 8. Thakare’s Marathi booklet ’Gnamanyacha IHhas. Mr. Thakare has in 
^8 turn drawn upon the Bakhars or Chronicles. How far they are reliable it is 
difllcuit to ray. It must however be admitted that the twists and turns of Gagabhat 
appear to be true beoanse without them it would be difficult to explain certain 
«leTant and ihsturbing facts. For instance, lake the following question. Bid 
Gagabhat change after coming to Raigad and if so. why t The o^nge and the 
reason for it U to be found in the discovery by Gagabhat that another Brahmin by 
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Lastly Shivaji’s case is important because it shows that 
the Brahmins in the matter of status did not recognize 
as being bound by the principle of res judicata. They 
regard themselves as free to reopen a case already decided 
by them. For how long did the Brahmins respect their 
decision that Shivaji was a Kshatriya ? 

Shivaji started a new era from the day of his coronation, 
namely, 6th June 1674 which he called the Rajyabhisheka 
Era. How long did it remain in vogue ? Only so long 
as Shivaji and his descendants remained as active rulers 
on the throne. The moment effective sovereignty passed 
into the hands of the Brahmin Peshwas, they issued an 
order* to discontinue it. Not only did they stop the use 
of the Era, they began using the style of the Muslim 
Emperors, namely, the Fasli year. The Brahmins did 
not stop there. They went further and began to question 
the very status of Shivaji’s descendants as Kshatriyas*. 
They could do nothing to the two sons of Shivaji, Sambhaji 
and Rajaram. Shivaji had their Upanayana performed 
in his life-time by Brahmins with Vedic rites. They 
could do nothing to his grandson, Shahu because the 
Brahmins had no ruling power in their hands. The 
moment Shahu transferred his sovereign powers to his 
Brahmin Peshwa their road to repudiation became clear. 
There is no evidence whether Ramjee Raje the successor 
and adopted son of Shahu, who was a minor and whose 
guardians were the Peshwas, had his Upanayana performed 
and if so, whether it was performed wth Vedic rites. 
But there is definite evidence that the Upanayana 

Dane Uoropaot Pingle who oo less tbao th« Fnine llioister of Shivaji vss 
deadly oppoaed to Shivaji'a clsiiD to be « Kshatriya. It is likely that the two 
Brabzsiaa on meeting together fawoye toeye which made Oagabfaat ebangc. Why 
did htoropant who waa a atioog opponent beoame Uter on a strong aopporter of 
Shiesji’s coronation 1 If it is a fact that Qagabhat did propose that Balajl should 
be proclaimed king it gives a oontplrto esplanatioa of Uoropsat's change of front. 
Balaji being Kayaatha and the Kayatthas being the deadliest ennmiea of tbe 
BrahnilDS. hforopant consented to Shiraji'a coronation as a leaser of the two evils. 

t Bardeaai— Marathi Itiyasal, II. p- 363, and Valdya's Shivaji. p. 251 . 

* U'bat foilowB is taken from I't/oro; edited by liao D»ha4ar Dongre. 
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ceremony of his successors, Shahu II, who was adopted 
ml777had been performed withPfluranic rites and by the 
direction of the Peshwa* . The performance of Upanayana 
of Shahu II with Paiiranic rites was tantamount to his 
being regarded by the Peshwas as a Shudra. For 
it is only in the case of a Shudra that the ceremonies 
are performed with Pauranic rites. What happened 
to Maharaja Pratapsingh who succeeded Shahu II in 
1808 whether or not his Upanayana was performed and 
if performed whether it was performed wth Vedic rites 
or Pauranic rites it is not possible to be definite. One 
thing, however, is definitely kno^vn that in about 1827 
the Shankaracharya of Karvir in his judgment about the 
status^ of the Kayasthas of Sangli stated* *Hhat there were 
no Kskairiyas in the Kali age and that documents showing 
that neither ShivajU nor Sambkaji, nor Shahu were 
Kskairiyas exist in his Daftar,** It is alleged that this 
statement is not to be found in the original judgment but 
was interpolated by the Brahmin Raja of Sangli. Be 
that as it may be, it was a direct challenge to the status of 
Pratapsinha as a descent of Shivaji. Pratapsinha had to 
put the issue to a conference of Brahmins which was held 
in Satara in 1880. The majority gave a decision in favour 
and saved Pratapsinha from being degraded to the status 
of a Shudra. 

Foiled in their attempt to level down one line of Shivaji 
to the status of a Shudra, the Brahmins began their attack 
on the status of the second line of Shivaji which had 
established itself at Kolhapur. In the reign of one of 
the rulers of Kolhapur by name Babasaheb Maharaj, the 
Palace Priest by name Raghunath Sastri Parvate took 
into his head to perform all ceremonies in the Palace with 
Pauranic rites. It is said that he was stopped from 
continuing the practice. Babasaheb died in 1886. From 
1886 to 1894, all rulers were minors and the administration 

* Doogn, Introtluctjoji, p. 6. 

* Dongr«, lotroductioQ, p. 9. 
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was in the hands of the British. There is no direct 
evidence as to the exact mann^ and mode of ceremonial 
performances adopted by the Palace priest. In 1902, the 
late Shahn Maharaj issued orders to the Palace Priest to 
perform all ceremonies in the Vedic maimer. The priest 
refused and insisted on performing it in the Pauranic 
manner suggesting thereby that the rulers of Kolhapur 
were Shudras and not Kshatriyas. The part played by 
Sankaracharya of Karvir Math in this affair is very note- 
worthy. At the time of the controversy the head of the 
Math called Guru, had adopted a disciple (Sishya) by name 
Brahmanalkar and had given him all the rights of the head 
of the Math. At first both the Gmru and the Sishya were 
on the side of the Palace Priest and against the JIaharajs. 
Later on, the disciple took the side of the Maharaja and 
accepted his status os a Kshatriya. The Guru who 
remained on the side of the Priest excommxmicated the 
Sishya. The Maharaja later on tried to create his onu 
Sankaracharya' but he too proved false to the ^laharaja. 

Shivaji was recognised as a Kshatriya. Obviously, that 
status was not a personal honour conferred on him. It 
was a status in tail and belonged to his family os well as 
to his descendants. Nobody could question it. It could 
be lost by a particular descendont by doing some act 
which was inconsistent with it. If could not be lost 
generally. No act inconsistent with tlie ICshatriya status 
was attributed to any of the descendants of Shivnji. 
Yet the Brahmins came forward to repudiate the decision 
on their status. 

Tliis could happen only because the Brolimins claimed 
the power to do and undo the status of any Hindu at any 
time. They can raise a Shudra to the status of a Kshnt* 
riya. They can degrade the Kshatriya to the status of a 
Shudra. Shivnji’s case proves that their sovereignty in 
this matter is without limit and without challenge. 


• U» h known u Dr. Knrtnkotl. 
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Tlicse instances* are no doubt dra^^^ from the Bombay 
Presidency only. But tlie principles from Uiem are clear 
and general in their application. They are ; 

(1) That the Bralunins have the exclasive right to 
perform theUpanayana, NcitherShivaji, norPratap 
Sinha nor the Kaynsthns, Panclmlas or Palnslics 
wanted the Upanayana to be performed by a 
non-Brahmin. It is only once tliat the Kayastlias 
resolved to have their ceremonies performed by 
Kayasthas. But it was only a paper resolution. 

(2) The Brahmin has the right to say whose Upanayana 
he will perform and whose he will not perform. In 
other words, the Brahmin is the sole judge of 
deciding whether a given community is entitled to 
Upanayana. 

(8) The support of the Brahmins for the performance 
of Upanayana need not be based on honest grounds. 
It could be purchased by money, Shivaji got the 
support of the Brahmin Gagabhnt on payment of 
money. 

(4) The denial of Upanayana by the Brahmins need 
not be on legal or religious ground. It is possible 
for the denial to be based on purely political 
grounds. The refusal by the Brahmins of 
Upanayana to Kayasthas was entirely due to 
political rivalry bebveen the two. 

(5) The right of appeal against the denial of 'an 
Upanayana by a Brahmin is only to a Vidvat- 

' . Parishad and the Vidvat-Parishad is an assembly 
for which a Brahmin alone is eligible to be a 
member. 

From the foregoing discussion, it must be clear to all 

that the Brahmins did possess the power to deny 

Upanayana. Given the power and the motive, there is 

nothing strange if they used it against the Shudras. 

* Pot delaOs of «mIi see a Marathi paWioatfon— Oramanyaoha Itihas bv 

K. 8. Thakare, published in 1919. ’ ^ 
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THE STORY OF RECONCILIATION 

So far I have attempted to establish the folio-wing 
propositions : 

(1) That it is the Brahmins who brought about the 
fall of the Shudras from the second to the fourth 
Varna in the Indo-Aryan Society ; 

(2) That the technique adopted by the Brahmins to 
* degrade the Shudras was to deny them the benefit 

of the Upanayana j 

(8) That this act of degradation was bom out of the 
spirit of revenge on the part of the Brahmins who 
were groaning under the tyrannies and oppressions 
and indignities to which they were subjected by 
the Shudra kings. 

While all this is crystal clear, there may be some who 
may yet have some such questions to ask, namely : 

(i) Why should a quarrel with a few kings make the 
Brahmins the enemies of the whole Shudra com- 
munity ? 

(ii) Was the provocation so great as to create a feeling 
of hatred and desire to seek vengeance ? 

(iii) Were not the parties reconciled ? If thej» were, 
then there ^vas no occasion for the Bralunlns to 
degrade the Shudras. 
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(iv) How did the Shudras suffer this degradation ? 
These questions I admit have in them enough force and 
substance to, call for serious consideration. It is only 
proper that they should be answered. 


I 

The question why the Brahmins, because of their 
quarrels with a few kings, should proceed to degrade the 
whole community of Shudras is not only relevant but is 
also very pertinent. There would, however, be no diffi- 
culty to answer this question if two things are borne in 
mind. 

In the first place, the conflicts described in Chapter IX 
between the Brahmins and the Shudra kings were not 
individual conflicts though they appear to be so. On the 
side of the Brahmins there is no doubt that the whole 
class was involved. ' Barring the episode relating to 
Vasishtha, all'other episodes relate to Brahmins in general. 
On the side of the kings, it is true that the episodes mention 
individual kings as being involved in this conflict with 
the Brahnuns. But it must not be forgotten that they 
all belonged tip the same line to which Sudas belonged. 

In so far .as Sudas is concerned, the conflict was 
between the Brahmins and the Shudra clan of Kshatriyas. 
Of this, there can be no doubt. We have no direct 
evidence to say that the other offending kings also belonged 
to the Shudra clan of Kshatriyas. But we have other 
evidence which leads to the conclusion that they belonged 
to the same line of descent as Sudas. 

Attention is invited to the following genealogical tree 
which is taken from the Adi Parvan of the Mahabharata’ : 


* Unir. VoL I, p. 126. 



KASYAPA =Dakshayam (one of the 
I daughters of Daksha 
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The inter-relationship of the Kshatriya Icings who came 
in conflict wth the Brahmins throws some interesting 
light on the subject, Pururavas' is tlie son of Ha and 
the grandson of Manu Vaivasvata. Nahusha* is the 
grandson of Pururavas. is the one of tlie sons of 

Ikshvaku, who is the son of Manu Vivnsvat. Trtshanhi* 
is 28th in descent from Deshvaku. Sudas* is descended 
from Ikshvaku and is 60th in descent from him. Vena* 
is the son of Manu Vaivasvata. All of them claimed 
descent from JIanu, some from him and some from 
Ikshvaku. Being descendants of Manu and Ikshvaku, it 
is possible to argue that they were all kindred of Sudos. 
Given the fact tliat Sudas is a Shudra, it follows logically 
that all these kings belonged to the Shudra group. 

We have no direct evidence, but there would be nothing 
unnatural in supposing that in these conflicts %vith the 
Brahmins, the whole Shudra community, not merely a 
few Shudra kings, was involved. This conflict, it must be 
remembered, has taken place in the ancient past when life 
was tribal in thought and in action, and when the rule 
was that what was done by one individual belonging to 
the tribe was deemed to be done by the whole tribe. 
In all ancient societies the unit was the tribe or the 
community and not the individual, with the result that 
the guilt of the individual was the guilt of the community 
and the guilt of the community was the guilt of every 
individual belon^g to it. If ibis fact is home in mind, 
then it would be quite natural to say that the Brahmins 
did not confine their hatred to the offending kings, but 
extended it to the whole of the Shudra community and 
applied the ban against Upanayana to all the Shudras. 

>. Moil, VoL I, p. 126. 

• MTiir. Vol. I. p. 307. 

• Muif, Vol. I, p. 316. 

• Muir, VoL I. p. 362. 

• Unir. Vol. 1, p. 362. 

• Myodu., th. fatter of Sud... la .jnkui « , 1 ., ^ 

and Puros are described as Ikshvalcas. 
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II 

As to whether there was enough provocation, the matter 
is hardly open to question. Tempers must have risen 
high on both sides. There was enough combustible 
material on both sides for an explosion to take place. 

On the side of the Brahmins, it is evident that their 
pretensions to social superiority and their claim for 
special privileges had become outrageous in character and 
imbearahle in extent. 

The following is a catalogue* of the pretensions put 
forth by the Brahmins ; 

(i) The Brahmin must be acknowledged to be the guru 
to all Vamas by the mere fact of his birth ; 

(ii) The Brahmana has the sole right of deciding upon 
the duties of all other classes, what conduct was proper to 
them and what should be their means of livelihood ; and 
the other classes were to abide by his directions and the king 
was to rule in accordance with such directions ; 

(in) The Brahmana is not subject to the authority of the 
king. The king was the ruler of all except the Brahmana ; 

(iv) The Brahmana is ocempt from (1) whipping? (2) 
fetters being put on him; (8) the imposition of fines; 

(4) exile ; (5) censure and (6) abandonment. 

(v) A Shrotriya (a Brahmana learned in Vedas) is free 

from taxes. ’ 

(vi) A Brahmana is entitled to claim the whole of the » 
treasure trove if he found it. If the king found it he must 
give half to the Brahmana. 

(vU) The property of a Brahmana dying without an heir 
shall not go to the king, but shall be distributed among 
Shrotriyas or Brahmanas. 

(viii) The king meeting a Shrotriya or a Brahmana on the 
road must give way to the Brahmana. 

(be) The Brahmana must be saluted first. 

(x) The person of a Brahmana is sacred. No death 
sentence could be passed agunst a Brahmana even if he is 
guilty of murder. 

* This laiaiaur is bssed on the eetelogue giren in Ksne’s Ubsrms Sbsstrs Vot 
n W). PP- J38-IS3. 
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(xi) ThTcatcning a Bralimana with assault, or strikin" 
him or drawing blood from his body is an offence. 

(xii) For certain offences the Brahmana must receive a 
lesser punishment than members of otlicr classes. 

(xiii) Tlie king should not summon a Brahmana as a 
witness where the litigant is not n Bralimana. 

(xiv) Even when a woman has had ten former husbands 
who are notBrahmanas, if a Brahmana marries such a woman, 
it is he alone who is her husband and not a Rajanya or a 
Vaishya * to whom she may Iiave been married. 

After discussing these pretensions and privileges claimed 
by the Brnhmanas, Mr. Kane says*: 

“ Further prmicgcs assigned to Brnhmanas are : free 
access to the houses of other people for tlic purpose of begging 
alms ; the right to collect fuel, flowers, water and the like 
without its being regarded os a theft, and to converse with 
other men’s wives without being restrained (in such con- 
versation) by others ; and the right to cross rivers %vithout 
paying any fare for the ferry-boat and to be conveyed (to 
the other bank) before other people. ^Vl^en engaged in 
trading and using a ferry boat, they shall have to pay no toll. 

A Brahmana who is engaged in travelling, who is tired and has 
nothing to eat, commits no wrong by taking two cancs of 
sugar or two esculent roots.” 

These privileges have no doubt grown in course of time 
and it is difficult to say which of them had become vested 
rights when these conflicts were raging. But there is no 
doubt tbat some of the most annoying ones such as 
(i), (ii), (iii), (viii) and (xiv) had then come into existence. 
These were enough to infuriate any decent and self- 
respecting body of men. 

On the side of the Kshatriya kings they could not be 
supposed to be willing to take things lying low. How 
could they ? It must not be forgotten that most of the 
Kshatriya kings who came into conflict with the Brahmins 

» No. (xiv) ifl not mentioned by Kino, bat is mentioned in the Atharra Veda 
V. 17. 8-9 ; 8ce Muir, Vol. I, p. 280. 

* Ibxd, pp. 153-4. • . 
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belonged to the solar line.* Tliey differed from the 
Kshatriyos of the lunar line in learning, in pride and in 
martial spirit. The Kshatriyas who belonged to the solar 
line were a virile people, while those who belonged to the 
lunar line were an imbecile lot without any self-respect. 
The former challenged the Brahmins. The latter 
succumbed to them and became their slaves. This was 
as it should be. For while the Kahatriyas of the lunar 
line were devoid of any learning, those belonging to the 
solar line were not merely the equals of Brahmins in the 
matter of learning, they were their superiors. Several of 
them were the authors of the Vedic hymns and were known 
as Rajarishis- This was particularly true of those who 
came into conflict with the Brahmins. 

According to the Anukramanika to the Rig Veda as 
well as according to tradition the followng hymns are 
said to have been composed by the imdermentioned 
kings*: 

“ vi . 15 : Vitahavya (or Bhar^vaja) ; x . 9 : Sindhuvipa, 
son of Ambarisha (or Trisiras, son of Tvashtri) j x . 75 : 
Sindhukshit son of Friyamedha ; x . 133, Sudas son of 
Pijavana ; x . 134, Alandhatri, son of Ynvanasva ; x : 179, 

Sibi, son of Usmara, Pratardana, son of Divodasa and long 
of Kasi, and Vasumanas, son of Rohidasva ; and x . 148 is 
declared to have had Priihi Vainya." 

^ Only raroraTas and Naliiuha belong to (bo Ltinar line of Eshatriyas aa may 
be Been from the follotring genealogical tree 
Soina=.:Tata 
1 

Bndha=Ila 

I 

PnruiavaassUxvashi 

^1 

Nabusba 

If it u borne jn mjnd that Ua the mother of Pamravaa was the daughter of Manu 
Vaivaavatn it tnll be Been that they too were the kith a,nd km of the Bolar Kahatnyas 
iFho came into conflict with the Brahmins. 

• hloir, Vol. I, p. 268, 
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Tlie Matsya Purana also gives the lists* of those lyho 
composed the hymns of the Rig Veda in a passage which 
says : 

“ Bhrigu, Kashya, Prachctas, Radhicha* Atmavat, Aurva, 
Jamadagni, Kripa, Sharadvata, Arshtishcna, Yudhajit, 
Vitahavya, Suvarchas, Patna, PrithUt Divodasa, Brahmasva, 
Gritsa, Saunaka — these arc the nineteen Bhrigus, composers 
of hymns. Angiras, Vedhasa, Bharadvaja, Bhalandana, 
lUtabadha, Garga, Siti, Sanlaiti, Gunidhira, Mandliatri, 
Ambarisha, Yuvanasva, Burukutsa, Pradyumna, Shravanasya, 
Ajamidha, Haryashva, Takshapn, Kavi, Prisliadashva, Virupa, 
Kanva, Mudgala, Utathya, Sharadvat, Vajasravas, Apasya, 
Suvitta, Vamadeva, Ajita, Brihaduktha, Dirghatamas, 
Kakshivat, are recorded as thirty-three eminent Angirases. 
These were all composers of hymns. Now leam the 
Kasyapas » . . Vishvamiiray son of Ga^, Devaraja, Bala, 
the wise Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Aghamarshana, Ashtaka, 
Lohita, Bhritakila, Vedosravas, Devarata, Puronasbva, 
Bhananjaya, the glorious Jlithila, Salankayana, — these are to 
be known as the thirteen devout and eminent Ktisikas. 
^lanu Vaivasvata, Ida, king Pumravas, these are to be 
known as the eminent utterers of hjonns among the 
Kshatriyas. Bhalanda, Vandya, and Sanskirti these are 
always to be known as the three eminent persons among the 
Vaishyas who were composers of hymns. Thus ninety-one 
persons have been declared by whom hymns have been given 
birth to, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyos.” 

In this list of the authors of the Vedic hjmins there are 
not only names of many Kshatriyas, there are names of 
many of the Kshatriyas who had come into conflict with 
the Brahmins, The Kshatriyas were the leaders among 
the Vedic hymn makers. The most famous Vedic hymn 
namely the Gayatri mantra is the production of \ 
Vishvamitra who was a Kshatriya. It was impossible for 
the Kshatriyas of this calibre not to take up this challenge 
of the Brahmins. 

Their pride which was bom out of their prowess and 
their learning must have been so greatly woimded by the 


* See Hair. Vol. I, p. 279. 
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|>rr!cn<Jon< of llir I)rnhmtfi« IIj/jI Ihry fnkr n;> 

the rI)nllpn;^M* <if !hr Dmliimiii !hcy did it in n mt)dr^< 
npirit. Tlicy Idt tlir Itmhmiiu Idp nnd Venn 

fnn'til them to wnr^tdji Idiii nn<l nn ntlirr j»tMl ; I’unirnvni 
looted their vrnlth. Ntihmlm vokttl them to hii rlmriot 
nnd mndc them dm^ it throii{*h the etty. Nimi flouted 
the exeluxlvr nnd hrmlitnry ri|*ht of n fninily priest to 
IM*rf*)nn ntl the reremontes in tlir rnmily nnil Sinln.s went 
to the lenjjth of hurniu}* nlivc the non of VnsMithn who 
U7LS on<*c his fnniily priest. Surely, litcfr cunriot he 
prcnler enusc to pri>vokr the )lrnhmin« to Atrk their 
vcnjjcnner upon the Sliudras. 


Ill 

On the point of possible rcconcilintion Ijetwccn the 
Ilnthniins nnd the Shudms, there Is no dotd>t some 
cv'idcnec on which some pcoj)lc mi^dil rely. IJeforc 
stnting my views uj>on the wortli of this evidence, it is 
desindde to dmw* nttention to it. T1)C evidence consists 
of stories of rcconcilintion which nrc scnttcrcd throughout 
the 3Inhnb!uirntn nnd the Pumnns. 

The first storj' of reconciliation concerns the two tribes, 
the Blmratns to whom Vishvnmitm belonged nnd tJje 
Tritsus to whom Vnsishtlm belonged. Tlml the Bhnrntns 
were enemies of Vnsislitlm or Tritsus is clear from the 
Rig Vedn itself which says* : 

ni. 63.2 *. — Tlicsc sons of Ithnratn, O Indra, desire to 
avoid fUie VnsishtJifts), not to opprondi them.” 

The story of their reconciliation is told In the Adi 
Porvnn of Uic Slaliabharata* and runs as follows : — 

” And the hosts of their enemies also smote the Bharatos. 
Shaking the cartit with aa army of four kinds of forces, the 
Panchaiyn chief nssnilwl him, having rapidly conquered the 

• ilnlf, Vol. I, p. 354. 

» Molr. Vol. I. p. 361. 
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earth and vanquishe<l him with ten complete hosts. Tiien 
the Idng Samvarana with his wives, ministers, sons and 
friends fled from tljat great cause of alarm and dwelt in tlie 
thickets of the great river Sindhu (Indus) in the country 
bordering on the stream, and near a mountain. Tlicre the 
Bharatas abode for a long time, taking refuge in a fortress. 
As they were dwelling there, for a thousand years, the 
venerable rishi Vasishtha came to them. Going out to meet 
Wm on his arrival, and maldng obeisance, the Bharatas all 
presented him with tlie arghya, offering, shou'ing every honour 
to the glorious rishi. Wien he was seated, the king Iiimsclf 
solicited him: *Bc thou our priest; let us strive to regain 
my kingdom.’ Vasishtha consented to attach himself to the 
Bharatas, and as we have heard, invested the descendant of 
Puru wth the sovereignty of the entire Kshatriya race, to 
be a horn (to have a mastery) over the whole earth. He 
occupied the splendid city formerly inhabited by Bharatn, 
and made all kings again tributary to himself.” 

The second story relates to the conflict between the 
Bhrigus and the ICshatriya king ICritavirya and their 
subsequent reconciliaHon. It occurs in the Adi Parvan of 
the hlahabharata* : 

“ There was a king named Kritavirya, by whose liberality 
the Bhrigus, learned in the Vedas, who ofliciated as his priests, 
had, been greatly enriched with cows and money. After he 
had gone to heaven, his descendants were in want of money, 
and came to beg for a supply from the Bhrigus, of whose 
■wealth they were aware. Some of the latter hid their money 
underground, others bestowed it on Brahmins, being afraid 
ul the Kshatriyas, while others ugmn gave these last what 
they wanted. It happened, however, that a Kshatriya while 
Egging the ground, discovered some money buried in the 
house of a Bhrigu. The I&hatriyas then assembled and saw 
this treasure, and, being incensed, slew in consequence all the 
Bhrigus, whom they regarded with contempt, down to the 
children in the womb. The widows, however, fled to the 
Himalaya mountains. One of them concealed her unborn 
child in her thigh. The Kshatriyas, hearing of its existence 
from a Brahmani informant, sought to kill it, but it issued 
forth from his mother’s thigh with lustre, and blinded the 


* aiair, Vol I, pp. 448-449. 
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persecutors. After u'andcringf about bewildered among the 
inoimtains for a lime, they humbly supplicated the mother 
of tlic diild for the restoration of tlicir sight ; but she referred 
them to her wonderful infant Aurea, into whom the whole 
Veda, witli its six Vedongas, had entered, as the person who 
(in retaliation of the slaughter of his relatives) had robbed 
them of their eye-sight, and who alone could restore it. 
Tliey accordingly had recourse to him, and their eye-sight 
was restored, Aurs'a, hovrever, meditated the destruction of 
all Using creatures, in revenge for the slaughter of the 
Bhrigus, and cntcrctl on a course of austerities which alarmed 
both gods, asuras and men ; but his progenitors (Pitris) 
themselves appeared, and sought to turn Iiim from his 
purpose by snj'ing that they had no desire to be revenged 
on the Kshatriyas- It was not from weakness that the 
devout Bhrigus overlooked the massacre perpetrated by the 
murderous Kshatriyas. * ^\’hcn we became distressed by old 
age, we ourselves desired to be slaughtered by them. The 
money which was burled by some one in a Bhrigu's house 
>ras placed there for the purpose of exciting hatred, by those 
who svished to provoke the Kshatriyas. For what had we who 
were desiring heaven, to do with money ? * They added that 
they hit upon this device because they did not wish to be 
guilty of suidde, and concluded by c^ing upon Aurva to 
restrainhis UTOtli, and abstain from the sin he was meditating: 

* Destroy not the Kshatriyas, o son, nor the seven 
worlds. Suppress thy kindled anger which nullifies the 
power of austere fervour.* Aurvo, however, replies that he 
cannot allow his threat to remain unexecuted. His anger, 
vmless weaked upon some other object, wili, he says, consume 
himself, and he argues, on grounds of justice, expediency and 
duty, against the clemency which his progenitors recommend. 
He is, however, persuaded by the Pitris to throw the fire of 
his anger into the sea, where they say it will find exercise in 
assailing the watery element, and in this way his threat will 
be fulfilled. It accordingly became the great Hayasiras, 
known to those who are acquainted with the Veda, which 
vomits forth that fire and drinks up the waters.” 

The third story concerns the conflict between Arjxina son 
of Kritavirya, the king of the Haihayas and Parashurama 
and the subsequent reconciliation between them. It 
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occurs in the Vanaparvan of the Mahnbharata and runs as 
follows*: 

** Arjuna, son of Kritnvirya and Jang of the Haihayos, had, 
we arc told, a thousand anns. lie obtained from Dattatreyo 
an aerial car of gold, the march of which was irresistible. 

He thus trod down gods, Yakshas, rishis, and oppressed all 
creatures. The gods and risliis applied to Vishnu and lie 
along with Indra, who had been Insulted by Arjuna, dc\’ised 
the means of destroying the latter. At this time, the story 
goes on, there lived a king of Kanyakubjn, called Gadlii, wJio 
had a daughter named Satyavati. The marriage of this 
princess to the rishi Hichtka and the birth of Jamadngni, ore 
then told in nearly the same way as above narrated. 
Jamadagni and Satyavati had five sons, the youngest of whom 
"’as the redoubtable Parashurama. By his father’s command 
he kills his mother (who, by the Indulgence of impure desire, 
had fallen from her previous sanctity), after the four elder sons 
had refused this matricidal ofRce, and had in consequence been 
deprived of reason by their father’s curse. At Parashurama’s 
desire, however, his mother is restored by his father to life, 
and his brothers to reason ; and he himself is absolved from 
all the guilt of murder ; and obtains the boon of invincibility 
and long life from his father. His history now begins to be 
connected with that of king Arjuna (or Knrtaviryo). The 
latter had come to Jamadagni’s hermitage, and had been 
respectfully received by his wife ; but he had requited this 
honour by carrying away by force the calf of the sage’s 
sacrificial cow, and breaking down his lofty trees. On being 
informed of this violence, Parashurama was filled with 
indignation, attacked Arjuna, cut oK his thousand arms, and 
slew him. Arjuna’s son, in return slew the peaceful sage 
Jamadagni, in the absence of Parashurama. Parashurama 
incensed at the slaughter of his father, having vo^ved 
in consequence to sweep away all Kshatriyas from the 
earth, seized his weapons and slaying all the sons and 
grandsons of Arjuna, with thousands of the Haihayas, he 
turned the earth into a mass of ensanguined mud. Having 
thus cleared the earth of I&hatriyas he became penetrated by 
deep compassion and retired to the forest. After some 
thousand of years had elapsed, the hero, naturally irascible 


* >lnir, Vol. I, pp. 449-454, 
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was taunted by Paravasu, the son of Uaibhya and grandson 
of Vishvamitra, in a public assembly in these words : 

‘ Are not these virtuous men, Pratardana and tlie others, who 
are assembled at the sacrifice in the city of Yayati — are they 
not Kshatriyas ? Thou hast failed to execute thy threat, 
and vainly bonstest in the assembly. Tiiou hast ^vithdrawm 
to the mountain from the fear of those valiant Kshatriyas, 
while the earth has ngtun become overrun by hundreds of 
their race.’ Hearing these words, Rama seized the weapons. 
The hundreds of Kshatriyas who had before been spared had 
now g^o^vn powerful kings. Those, however, Parashurama, 
now slew wth their childiren, and all the numerous infants 
then unborn as they came into the world. Some, however, 
were preserved by their mothers. Having twenty-one times 
cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas, Rama gave her as a 
sacrificial fee to Kasyapa at the conclusion of an Ashvamedha.” 
After telling the story of the conflict the author of the 
Mahabharata proceeds to narrate the story of reconciliation 
in the following terms*; 

“ Having one and twenty times swept away all the 
Kshatriyas from the earth, the son of Jamadagni engaged in 
austerities on Slahendro, the most excellent of mountains. 
After he had cleared the world of Kshatriyas, their widows 
came to the Brahmins, praying for offspring. The religious 
Brahmins, free from any impulse of lust, cohabited at the 
proper seasons with these women, who in consequence became 
pregnant, and brought forth valiant Kshatriya boys and girls, 
to continue the Kshatriya stock. Thus was the Kshatriya 
race virtuously begotten by Brahmins on Kshatriya women 
and became multiplied and long-lived. Thence there arose 
four castes inferior to the Brahmins.” 

The above instances of conflicts and conciliations between 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas do not relate to those Kshatriya 
kings who have figured in history as having declared war 
on the Brahmins. To turn to instances of their* stories 
of reconciliation with the Brahmins the first is that of 

» Moil, Vol. I, pp. 4S1.452. 

* I fttn not flnn th»t the hinge mentioned in the epUodes vhioh follow era the 
seme es those mentioned in Chepter IX. 1 refer to them beaense tbe^ belong 
to the Ikshveku femilj. 
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IColmoshapada. He is said to be the son of Sudas*. The 
story is given in the Adi-parvan of the Mahabharata*. 
That part of the story which narrates the enmity between 
Kalmashpada and Vashistha has abeady been recounted'. 
The part of the story which deals with reconciliation 
runs as follows : 

"After roanung about over many mountains and countries, 
he (Vashishtha) was followed home by his daughter-in-law 
Adrisyanti, Shaktri’s ‘ widow, from whose womb he heard a 
sound of the recitation of the Vedas, as she was pregnant with 
a child, which, when born, received the name of Parasara. 
Learning from her that there was thus a hope of his line 
being continued, he abstained from further attempts on his 
own life. King Kalmashapada, however, whom they en- 
countered in the forest, was about to devour them both, 
when Vasishtha stopped him by a blast from his mouth, and 
sprinkling him wth water consecrated by a holy text, he 
delivered him from the curse by which he had been affected 
for twelve years. The king then addressed Vasishtha thus : 

‘ Most excellent sage, I am Saudasa, whose priest thou art, 
what can I do that would be pleasing to thee ? ’ Vasishtha 
answered : ‘ Tlus which has happened has been owing to the 
force of destiny ; go, and rule thy kingdom ; but, o monarch, 
never condemn the Brahmins.’ The king replied, ‘ Never shall 
I despise the most excellent Brahmins ; but submitting to 
thy commands I shall pay thee all honour. And I must 
obtain from thee the means of discharging my debt to the 
Ikshvakus. Thou must give me the offspring which I desire.’ 
Vasishtha promised to comply with his request. They then 
returned to Ayodhya. And Vasishtha having been solicited 
by the king to beget an heir to the throne, the queen ‘ became 
pregnant by Wm, and brought forth a son at the end of 
twelve years.” 

* I am not sure which Sudaa h« l». From the detaiU he seems to bo Paijavsna 
Sudas. 

* Muir.Vol. I, pp. 415-418. 

* See Chapter IX> 

* This U probably a mistake for Sbakti. 

* Her name was Madayanti. She is referred to in the Annahashana Parvanas 
the wife of Slitrasaha, which is another name for Kalmashapada — See Muir. Vol. I, 
pp.418. 423 and 514. 
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The second Instance occurs in tlic Anushasanaparvan of 
the Mnhabharata* ; 

“ At the time the eloquent king Snudnsn sprung from the 
race of Ikshvaku proceeded, after salutation, to make an 
enquiry of his fomity priest Vosishtha, the eternal saint, the 
most excellent of rishis, who was able to traverse all the 
world, and was n treasure o( sacred knowledge; * Wiat, o, 
vcncmblc and sinlcs^s man, is declared to be Uic purest thing 
in the three worlds, by constantly celebrating which one may 
acquire the highest merit ? * Vasishtlm in reply expatiates 
at great length on tlic merit resulting from bestowing cows, 
and ascribes to these animals some wonderful properties so 
that they are the ‘ support of all beings,’ the present and the 
future, and describes tlie cow as ' pervading the universe, 
mother of the post and the future.* The great self-subduing 
king, considering that these words of the rishi were most 
excellent, lavished on the Brohmins very great wealth in the 
shape of cows and obtained the worlds. So here we And the 
son of Saudosa extolled as a salat.” 

The third instance relates to the reconciliation in which 
there is reference to Sudas's descendants. It occurs in 
the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata* : 

** Having received the dominion over the earth, Kosyapa 
made it on abode of Brahmins, and himself mthdrew to the 
forest. Shudras and Vaishyas then began to act lawlessly 
towards the wives of the Brahmins, and in consequence of 
there being no government, the weak were oppressed by the 
strong, and no one w'as master of any property. The earth 
being distressed by the wcked, inconsequence of that disorder, 
and unprotected according to rule by the Kshatriyas, the 
guardians of justice, descended to the lower regions. 
Perceiving her moving from place to place m terror, Kasyapa 
upheld her with his thigh (unt). Prom this circumstance 
she derives her name of urvi. The goddess Earth then 
propitiated Kasyapa and supplicated him for protection, 
and for a king. ‘I have,* said, ‘preserved among 
females many Kshatriyas who have been bom in the race of 
Haihayas ; let them be my protectOTs. There is the heir of 
Pauravas, the son of Viduratha, who has been brought up 

1 Sluir, Vol. I, p. 374. 

• Uuir, Vol. 1, pp. 455-4S6. 
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by bc&rs on the inountnin Ilikshii\’Qt » let him protect me. 
So, too, the heir of Saudasa, has been presen-ed by the 
tender-hearted and glorious priest, Parasara who hod per- 
formed. though a Brahmin, all menial oniccs for him like a 
Shudra whence the prince’s name Sani'akarman. After 
enumerating other kings who had been rescued, Uie Earth 
proceeds: ‘All these Kshatriya descendants have been 
preserved in different places, abiding continually among the 
classes of dyokaras and goldsmiths. If they protect me, 

I shall continue unshaken. Their fathers and grandfathers 
were slain on my account by Rama, energetic in action. It 
is incumbent on me to avenge their cause. For I do not 
desire to be always protected by an extraordinary person 
(such as Kasyapa) ; but I will be content wth an ordinary 
ruler. Let this be speedily fulfilled.* Kasyapa then sent for 
these Kshatriyas who had been pointed out by the Earth, 
and installed them in the kingly office.” 

Such is the evidence. Can anybody accept it as 
reliable ? In my opinion, far from accepting it, one should 
beware of such evidence. 

In the first place, all these stories of reconciliation end, 
for the Kshatriyas, in peace without honour. In 
every case, the Kshatriyas are shown to have undergone 
an abject surrender. The Bharatas are the enemies of 
Vasishtha. Suddenly there is a famine in their country. 
They leave the country and lose their kingdom. They 
implore Vasishtha their age-old enemy and pray that he 
become their priest and save them from the calamity. 
In the story of the Bhrigus and the Kshatriyas, the credit 
is given to the Brahmins as being too proud to fight. In 
the story of the Haihaya Kshatriyas and the Saudasa 
such as Kalmashpada, the surrender of the Kshatriyas 
was so to say purchased by them by offering their women 
to the victorious Brahmins. The stories are all doctored- 
with a view to glorify the Brahmins and humiliate the 
Kshatriyas. Who can take such dirty, filthy, abominable 
and vainglorious stories of reconciliation as ’true historical 
facts ? Only a supporter of Brahminism can do so. 

Such is the general character of the evidence on the 
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question of reconciliation. Coming to tlic particular case 
of reconciliation between the Brahmins and the Shudros, 
the descendants of Sudas, there is ample evidence to show 
that no such reconciliation had taken place. In the first 
place, it cannot be gainsaid that Parasara the son of 
Shakti or Shaktri, tlic son of Vnsishtha, when he heard of 
the way in which his father had met his death — namely, 
that he was burnt alive by Sudas ^ tlie Shudra 
king, — determined to execute a general slaughter of all 
creatures. The general slaughter is, of course, a figurative 
term. What is meant is that Vasishtha took a vow of 
general vengeance against the descendants of Sudas, 
namely, the Shudros. It is no doubt said in the 
Mahabhorata that Vasishtha restrained Parasara and 
persuaded him not to carry out his threat of vengeance 
by telling him how the Bhrigus and the Kshatriyos had 
come into conflict and how the former won against the 
latter by adopting non-violence. But this story cannot 
be true j for, like other stories it is doctored witJi a view 
to bring glory to the Brahmins. 

In the second place, the strongest proof in support 
of the contention that there was no reconciliation between 
the Brahmins and the Shudras comes from the legislation 
enacted by the Brahmins against the Shudras. The laws 
against the Shudras have already been referred to. Their 
growth and their extraordinary character have been 
pointed out. All that remains to do is to say that against 
this background of black laws any suggestion regarding 
reconciliation must appear to be wholly tmfenahle. The 
Brahmins not only did not forgive the Shudras, they 
pursued even the progeny of the Shudras with the same 
spirit of relentless revenge. As many people do not seem 
to have any idea of this, it may be desirable to state a 
few facta regarding the Chandala and the IVishada. . 

The Chandala and Nishada are the issues of mixed 
marriages. Nishada is an anuloma while the Chandala 
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is a Pratiloma. The anulomas* are held to Ijc eligible for 
Upanayana. But curiously enough an exception is made 
to this rule. Nishada who is the son of a Brahman from 
a Shudra woman, tliough an anuloma, is held not to be 
eligible for Upanayana. It is interesting to know why 
this exception was made. The only answer seems to be 
that this arbitrary act is an act of revenge against the 
children of one’s enemy. 

Turning to the Prntilomas*, ^lanu no doubt calls, all 
of them as the basest of men. At the same time, the 
stigma on the Pratilomas is not evenly distributed among 
all of them. In the matter of rights and privileges, the 
Ayogava and the ICshattar are treated with incredible 
consideration, while the Chandala is subjected to un- 
sp«jakable condemnation. As an illustration of this 
discrimination one can cite the following provisions in 
the Manu Smriti : 


As to the Ayogava, the Manu Smriti merely says : 


“ Carpcnting (shall be the occupation) ol an Ayogava.” 
—X . 40. 

As to the Kshattar the Manu Smriti says : 

“ . . . catching und killing animals that live in holes 
(is the occupation) of Kshattar.” — x . 40. 

They are only assigned low occupations. 


^ Tbere are eiz anolomas as shown in the following table : 


Falhtr 

Brahmin 

Brahmin 

Brahmin 

Ksbatriya 

Kshatriya 

Vaushya 


Mother 

Ksbatriya 

Vaubya 

Bhadra 

Vabbya 

Sbndra 

Shvdra 


' Gaut. Dh. B., IV . 21, quoted by Kane. II, Part I, p. 229. 


Name of the progeny 
Murdhavasikta 
Ambashtha 
Xishada 
Mahisbya 
Urga , 
Karana 


Father 
Bhadra 
Shudra 
Shudra 
Vaiahya 
Vaishya 
Ksbatri} a 


M<Aher 

Brahmin 

Ksbatriya 

Vaiahya 

Brahmin 

Kshatriya 

Brahmin 


Name of the case 
Chandala 
Kshattar 
Ayogava 
Bnta 

Vaidohsha 

Magadka 
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Compare with this what the Manii Smrili has to say 
about the Chandala : 

“ A Chandala and a boar, a cock and also a dog, and a 
woman in her courses and an eunuch, may not see the 
Brahmins eating.** — iii . 280. 

“ One may not abide with outcasts, nor Cliandalas, nor 
Pukkasas, nor idiots, nor proud (people), nor with the low- 
born (people) nor witli Antyavasayins.** — iv . 79. 

“One becomes pure by bathing if one has touched a 
Chandala, or a woman in her courses, an outcastc, also a 
woman lying-in, a corpse or one who has touched it.” — v . 85. 

“Slanu declared the flesh of (a beast) killed by dogs (to 
be pure) ; also the flesh of an animal killed by other carni- 
vorous (animals) (or) by Chandala (and) other Dasyus." 
--V.181. 

** Two-fold should be the fine of a criminal sentenced 
■Nvithin a year, and just as much if one cohabit with a Vratya 
woman or a Chandala woman.” — ^\'iii . 878. 

“ The man, however, who foolishly allows this to be done 
by any other (wife) than the one of his o^vn caste when the 
latter is at hand, has been, of old, looked upon as (no whit 
better than) a Chandala.” — ix , 87. 

“ The dwelling of Chandalas and Svapacas (should be) 
outside the village ; they should be deprived of dishes 
(apapatra) ; their property (consists of) dogs and asses.” — 
X.51. 

“ Moreover, Vishvamitra, well knowing right and wrong, 
being oppressed by hunger proceeded to eat the rump of a 
dog, having it from the hand of a Chandala.” — x . 108. 

“ At no time shoxild a Brahmin beg property from a 
Shudra for the sake of sacrifice, for on offering sacrifice after 
begging (from a Shudra) he is bom after death as a Chandala.” 

— ^jd . 24. 

“ On having (carnal) intercourse with Chandala women 
(or low bom woman), on eating their food or receiving 
(presents) from them, a Brahmin (if he has done so) tm- 
wittingly, falls { but (if be has done so) mttingly, he comes 
to an equality (%vith them).” — xi . 175. 

“ The slayer pf a Brahmin enters the womb of dogs, boars, 
asses, camels, cows, goats, sheep, (forest) animals, birds, 
Chandalas and Pukkasas.” — xi . 55. 
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How different is the treatment accorded to the Chandala 
as compared to the treatment accorded to the Ayogava 
and the Kshattar when all of them are Pratilomas ? 
Why should the Chandala be singled out as the most 
infamous of the Pratilomas ? Only because he is the 
progeny of the hated Shudra. It is just an act of revenge 
against the children of one’s enemy. 

All this leaves no doubt that there was no reconciliation 
between the Brahmins and the Shudras. 


IV 

Coming to the last objection, it appears that behind it 
there is a feeling that the Shudras must have been a 
very large part of the Indo-Aryan society. With such 
a feeling it does appear rather strange that the Shudras 
should have suffered silently the perpetration of such an 
act as the denial of the Upanayana. Because the Shudras 
in the Hindu Society form such a vast proportion of the 
population, so the Shudras of the Indo-Aryan Society 
must also have formed a very large proportion of the 
population, can be the only basis for such a feeling. Such 
an inference is without any foundation, for the Shudras 
of the Indo-Aryan Society are absolutely different in race 
from the Shudras of the Hindu Society. The Shudras of 
the Hindu Society are not the racial descendants of the 
Shudras of the Indo-Aryan Society. 

This confusion has arisen because of the failure to 
realize that the meaning of the word * Shudra ’ in the 
Indo-Aryan society is quite different from the meaning 
it has in the Hindu society. In the Indo-Aryans the 
word Shudra was a proper name of one single people. 
It was the name of a people who belonged to a particular 
race. The word Shudra, tw used in the Hindu society, is 
not a proper name at all. It is an epithet for a low 
uncultured class of people. It is a general cognomen of 
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n misccllnncoii'? nnd Iictcro^cncous collcf’lion of tribes nnd 
groups, wlio Imvc nothing in common except tlmt they 
happen to be on n lower pinne of culture. It is wrong 
to call them by the name Shudrns. They have very little 
to do with their namesakes of the Arj’an society, who had 
ofTcndcd the Urahmins. It is n pity that these innocent 
and backward people of later days Imvc been rolled up 
with the original Shudrns and subjected to the same 
penalties for which tlicy had given no cause. 

Tlmt the Shudras of the Indo-Aryan and Ujc Shudras 
of the Hindu Society arc difTcrent and distinct is a fact 
which was present at one time to the minds of the Dharma 
Sutrakarns is quite clear. This is evident from the dis- 
tinction they made hctxvcc^n Snechudra and nsaC'C/itidra 
and between Aniravasita Shudras and NiravaHta Shudras. 
Sacchudra means a cultured Shudra and asaC'Chiidra means 
an uncultured Shudra. Niravasita Shudra means a Shudra 
living in the village community. Anirvasita Shudra 
means a Shudra living outside tlie village community. 
It is quite wong to say as some’ do that this division 
indicates that the condition of Shudras in the eyes of the 
law-givers was improving, in that some were admitted to 
social intercourse when formerly none was. The correct 
interpretation is tiie Sacchudra and Niravasita Shudra 
refer to the Shudras of the Aryan society and the 
asac-chudra and the Anirvasita Shudra refer to the 
Shudras by epithet who had begun to form part of the 
Hindu society. We are concerned wth the Shudra of the 
Aryan society. They have no connection with the later- 
day Shudras of the Hindu society. That being so, the 
fact that the Shudras of the Hindu society form such a 
large number cannot be made the basis for an argument 
that the Shudras of the Indo-Aryans must have also been 
a very large body of people. We do not know exactly 
whether the Shudras were a tribe, a clan or a moiety or 

See Kane, n (I), p. 123, Bis tww (lint this distiAotion impUea that Shudras 
vere being gradoaliy raised from their low etatns U qiiite inconeot. 
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a group of families. But even if they were as big as a 
tribe, they could not have been larger than a few thousand. 
The Bharatas are being expressly spoken of in the Rig 
Veda, vii . 33 . 6, as being small in number. The Satapatha 
Brahmana referring to a horse sacrifice performed by the 
•Panchala king Sona Satrasaha‘ says : 

“ Wien Satrasalia makes tlic Ashvnmedhn offering, the 
Taur\’asas arise, six thousand and six and thirty, clad in mail.” 

If it is any indication that the tribe of Taurvasas 
numbered six thousand, the Shudras could not be very 
many. 

Apart from the question of numbers, what could the 
Shudras have done to prevent the calamity ? If some 
Brahmins whom they had offended refused to perform 
their Upanayana, could they have got the services of other 
Brahmins whom they had not offended ? Such a possibility 
would of course depend upon various circumstances. In 
the first place, we do not know whether all the Brahmins 
had formed a common front and whether it was possible 
to break up that front. We do not know that at the time 
when the issue was a burning issue the Brahmins had 
become a caste. But it is clear* that even in the times 
of the Rig Veda Brahmins were a class by themselves, 
had developed class consciousness and were keen on 
maintaining class interests. In that event it would have 
been difficult for the Shudras to break up the conspiracy 
of the Brahmins. Secondly, it might also be that the 
performance of Upanayana had become the exclusive right 
of the family priest. The story of king Nimi* shows that’ 
the performance of sacrifices had become the exclusive 
right of the family priest. If there is substance in these 
suggestions, then obviously the Shudras could not have 
done much to prevent the common front of the Brahmins 
operating against them. 

> Quoted by Oldenberg — of Suddha, p, 404. 

*Kane. Vol. II (1), p. 29- 

• Supra, p. 17S. 
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Another possibility wns the forcing of n common front 
among all Uic Kshnlriyns which miglit have had the 
effect of weighing down the opposition of the Brahmins. 
Whether such n thing was possible can only be q matter 
of speculation. In the first place, did the Shudras realize 
what tlic effect of the loss of Upanayann was going to be 
on Uicir future status ? I am sure they did not. Secondly, 
were tlic Kslmtriyas a united botly of people ? I doubt 
if they were. Thirdly, had the other Kshatriya kings any 
sympathy for the Shudras ? If the stor>’ of the Basharajna 
Yuddlia told in tlic Big Veda is true, it is quite obvious 
that there was not much love lost between the Shudros 
and the other non*Stiudra Kshalriyns. 

Taking nil these circumstances into consideration, there 
is nothing strange if the Shudros suffered the denial of 
the Upnnaynna by the Brahmins to be a fact. 



Chapter XII 


THE THEORY IN THE CRUCIBLE 
I 

The object of this essay was to trace the origin of the 
Shudras and discover tlie causes of their degradation. 
After an examination of historical material and of theories 
suggested by various writers — orthodox as well as modern 
— I have put forth a new thesis. In the preceding 
chapters, it has been presented in parts for the facility of 
laying the foundation of each part separately. It is 
time these parts were assembled together for a full and 
complete understanding of what the thesis is. It may be 
summarized as follows : 

(1) The Shudras were one of the Aryan communities 
of the Solar race. 

(2) The Shudras ranked as the Kshatriya Varna in the 
Indo- Aryan Society. 

(3) There was a tune when the Aryan Society recognized 
only three Varnas, namely. Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas. The Shudras were not a separate 
Varna but a part of the Kshatriya Varna. 

(4) There was a continuous feud between the Shudra 
kings and the Brahmins, in which the Brahmins 
were subjected to many tyraimies and indignities. 

(5) As a result of the hatred towards the Shudras due 
to their tyrannies and oppressions, the Brahmins 
refused to invest the Shudras with the sacred thread. 

(0) Owing to the loss of the sacred thread the Shudras 
became socially degraded, fell below the Tank of 
the Vaishyas and came to form the fourth Varna. 
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It now remains to assess the validity of this thesis. It 
is usual for the author to leave this to others to do it. 
I propose to make a departure and myself enter upon the 
task of putting my thesis to test. I do so because it gives 
me an opj)ortunity of vindicating my thesis. 


II 

I can well imagine my critics to allege that my thesis 
rests upon a single statement from the Mahabharata in 
which Paijavnna is described as a Shudra ; that identi- 
heation of Paijarana with Sudas is not proved beyond 
the shadow of doubt ; that the description of Paijavona as 
a Shudra does not occur in any other place except in a 
single place In the lilahabharata. How can a theory built 
on such weak foundations be acceptable ? They are 
bound to invoke the usual agreement that a chain is not 
stronger than its weakest Jink. I am sure that my thesis 
cannot be discredited and demolished in such an easy 
manner. 

In the first place, I do not admit that a thesis cannot be 
built up on a single piece of evidence. It is a well-knovm 
principle of the law of evidence that ^vitnesses must be 
weighed and not nximbered. The number of witnesses is 
a less important consideration than the weight to be 
attached to the individual testimony of each or to the 
sum of the testimonies of all taken together. There is 
no reason to doubt the truth of the statement that 
Paijavana was a Shudra. The author of the Mahabharata 
has no reason to give a false description. Writing after 
such a long time, no motive, no partiality could be attri- 
buted to him. The only conclusion one can draw is that 
the author was recording a true tradition. 

The fact that Paijavana is not described as a Shudra m 
the Rig Veda does not militate against the truth of the 
statement which occurs in the Mahabharata. Many 
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explanations can be given for the absence of the word 
Shudra from the description of Paijavana in the Rig Veda. 
The first explanation is that it is %vrong to expect such a 
description in the Rig Veda. The Rig Veda is a book of 
religion. A description such ns Shudra could not be 
expected in a book of rcli^on. It would be irrelevant. 
But such a description may well be expected to occur in 
a book of history’ such as the Mahabharata wherein as a 
matter of fact it does. 

The other explanation for the infrequent mention of the 
word Shudra in connection with Sudas which I can think 
of is that it Was unnecessary. Descriptions in terms of 
kula, gotra, tribe, etc. are really speaking marks of 
identification. Marks of identification arc necessary, in 
the case of lesser people. They arc unnecessary in the 
case of famous men. There is no doubt that Sudas was 
the most famous man of his time. It w’as unnecessary to 
describe him as Shudra for the purpose of identifying him 
to the people. This is not altogether a mere matter of 
speculation. One can cite historical instances. Take the 
case of Bimbisara and Fasenadi, two kings who lived in 
the time of Buddha. All other kin^ who were their con- 
temporaries are described in the literature of the time by 
their gotra name. But these two are just spoken of by 
their personal names. Prof. Oldenberg* who noticed this 
fact explains this on the ground that they were well-known 
and did not stand in need for being described by their 
gotra names. 


Ill 

But it is really wrong to suppose that my theory is based 
on the solitary passage in the Mahabharata or on the 
identification of Paijavana with Sudas. Nothing of the 


' Life of Baddha, p. 414, 
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kind. The tiicsis is not supported by a single chain ant 
therefore the argument that a chain is not stronger fhai 
its weakest link docs notapply to it. The ease is supportet 
by several parallel chains. The weakness of a link in on< 
of tlicm cannot be said to ivcakon the support. Th( 
weakness of one link in one chain throws the whole weiglil 
on other chains. Consequently, before concluding thal 
the theory has broken doum, it is necessary to prove tliat 
the other chains arc not able to sustain the weight. 

The description of Paijavnna as Shudra and the identi- 
fication of Pnijavana with Sudos of the Rig Veda is not 
tlie only clinin which supports the tliesis. There are 
other chains. One of these is the admission in the 
Satapathn and Tnittiriya Bralimanas that there were only 
three Varnas and tlic Shudras did not form a separate 
Varna. The second consists of evidence that Shudras 
were kings and urudsters of State. The third consists of 
evidence that the Shudras were at one time entitled to 
Upanayana. All these are strong chains quite capable of 
taking all extra weight arising out of a possible breakdown 
of the first chain. 

As far as evidence is concerned, absolute certainty 
amounting to demonstration is seldom to be had and I do 
not claim absolute certainty for my thesis. But I do 
claim that the evidence in support of the theory is both 
direct as well as circumstantial, and where it is conflicting 
it is supported by strong probabilities in favour of it. 


IV 

I have sliown what strength there is in the thesis I have 
presented. I will now proceed to show that the thesis 
is a valid one. There is one test which I think is generally 
accepted as the right one by which to appraise the validity 
of a thesis. It is that a thesis which demands acceptance 
must not only suggest a solution, but must also show that 
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the solution it proposes answers the riddles which surround 
the problem which it claims to have solved. It is this 
test that I propose to apply to my thesis. 

Let me begin b}" listing in one place the riddles of the 
Shudra. The following include the most important of 
them : 

(1) The Shudrns are alleged to be non-Aryans, hostile 
to the Aryans, whom the Aryans arc said to have 
conquered and made slaves. How is it then that the 
rishis of the Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda 
should wisli glory to the Shudras and express a 
desire to bo in favour of the Shudras ? 

(2) The Shudras arc said not to have the right to study 
the Vedas. How is it then that Sudas, a Shudra, 
was the composer of the hymns of the Rig Veda ? 

(8) The Shudras are said to have no right to perform 
sacrifices. How is it that Sudas performed the 
Ashva-Mcdha sacrifice ? Why docs the Satapatha 
Brahmana treat the Shudra as a sacrificer and give 
the formula of addressing him ? 

(4) The Shudras are said not to have the right to 
Upanayana. If this was so from the very beginning, 
why should there be a controversy about it ? Why 
should Badari and the Samskara Ganapati say 
that he has a right to Upanayana ? 

(5) The Shudra is not permitted to accumulate 
property. How is it that the Maitrayani and 
Kathaka Samhitas speak of the Shudras being rich 
and wealthy ? 

(6) The Shudra is said to be undt to become an officer 
of the State. How is it then that the Mahabharata 
speaks of Shudras being ministers to kings ? 

(7) It is said that the duty of the Shudra is to serve, in 
the capacity of a menial, the three Varnas. 
How is it then that there were kings among the 
Shudras as testified by the case of Sudas and other 
cases mentioned by Sayana f 
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(8) If the Shudra had no right to study the Vedas, if 
he had no right to Upanayana, if he had no right to 
sacrifice, why was he not given the right to have 
his Upanayana, to read the Vedas and to perform 
sacrifices ? 

(9) The performance of Upanayana of the Shudra, his 
learning to read the Vedas, his performing the 
sacrifices, whether they were of any value to the 
Shudra or not, were certainly occasions of benefit to 
the Brahmins in as much as it is the Brahmins who 
had the monopoly of officiating at ceremonies and 
of teaching the Vedas. It is the Brahmins who 
stood to earn large fees by allowing the Shudra the 
right to Upanayana, the performance of sacrifices 
and the reading of the Vedas. "Why were the 
Brahmins so determined to deny these concessions 
to the Shudras, when granting them would have 
done no harm and would liave increased their own 
earnings ? 

(10) Even if the Shudra had no right to Upanayana, 
sacrifices and Vedas, it was open to the Brahmins 
to concede him these rights. "Why were these 
questions not left to the free will of the individual 
Brahmins ? Why were penalties imposed upon a 
Brahmin if he did any of these prohibited acts ? 

How can these riddles be explained ?« Neither the 
orthodox Hindu nor the modem scholar has attempted 
to explain them. Indeed they do not seem to be aware 
of the fact that such riddles exist. The orthodox Hindu 
does not bother about them. He is content with the 
divine explanation contained in the Purusha Sukta that 
the Shudra was born from the feet of the Purusha. The 
modem scholar is content with the assumption that the 
Shudra in his origin is a non-Aryan aboriginal, for whom 
the Aryan quite naturally prescribed a different code of 
laws. It is a pity that none of these classes of people have 
cared to acquaint themselves with the riddles which 
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surround the problem of the Shudra, much less Jmve they 
thought of suggesting a theory of the origin of the position 
of the Shudra capable of solving them. 

With regard to my thesis it will be seen that it can 
explain everyone of these riddles. Postulates (1) to (4) 
explain how the Shudras could be kings and ministers and 
why the risliis should praise them and desire to be in thch- 
good books. Postulates (5) and (G) explain %vhy there 
was a controversy over the Upanayana of the Sliudru, 
also why the law not only denied the right to the Shudra 
but imposed penalties upon a Brahmin, helping to make 
it effective. Indeed there is no riddle which the 
thesis does not solve. The thesis if I may so is a close 
and a perfect fit. Few tliescs can therefore have a better 
title deed than this. 
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Hefercytces to the word Anja ” (sij) in ih^ Rig Veda. 
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appendix II 

References to the word “ Arya " (oni) 
(I) In the Rig Veda. 
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Dlffrrmi meanings of the mord “ Arya ” (srfj/mmd in the Rig Veda. 
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to creation, BS-98 ; Companion of tbe 
two idealogiea sacerdotal and eeenlar, 

99 ; Writers’ invention of false etymo- 
logies to suit prevalent meaning of 
words, 106; Forgeries of Purusha 
Snkta and Smritis, 152. 

Brabbirs — O rigin of, according to Puro- 
sba Sukta, 2; Are Dwijaa, 5: Superior 
to all other classes m status, 8 and 16 ; 
AeSavamss, Dwij&s and Trairarnikas. 

21 j Their special rights and privileges 
against Shudras, 45 ; Their mdifierence 
or apologetic attitude towards dis- 
abihtiea of Shudras, 45-46 ; Their Law 
eompared with Roman Law is 
communal and arbitrary. 53-56 ; 
Accept theory of Aryan conquest of 
India for it establishes their kinship 
with Europeans. 76; Mentioned t* 
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teparate Varoa aixtpen timea tD Rif 
Veda, 146; Dlipute vith KaUatrivaa, 

; CoQ&iet with Kahatriyasi 154> 
176 ; Tecbtiiqne for degradiog 
Ghudraa: rofoaal of Upaoafaoa, 177, 
244 ; ExclttsiTe right to of&ciate at 
Upanayana, 199*200, 205, 215; 

PesaUies on, for performiag on* 
aothorued TJpanayana. 210, 244 ; 
Instances of denial of Upanayana to 
other Varnaa, 202; Ya. Shiraji, 
202.206, 203-212; Their thesis: no 
Kshatriyaa exist in Kaliyuga, 204 ; 
Alone can determine statns of Utnda, 
205, 214 ; Nerct accepted law of 
precedents, 203-212: Fifty Thousand, 
receive Dakrbina at Shivait’s Coro- 
nation, 208-209 ; Question Kshatriya 
status of Maharajas of Satara and 
Kolhapur, 212-214 ; Degraded Shodra 
eommunity out of revenge against 
Shndra kings, 216-219; Enough 
prevoestion to, for conflict with 
h’hadrss, 219-210, 221 ; Cstslogue of 
piivUeges clsimed by, 220-221 ; 
Challenged by (Sbudra) Kebatnyas 
in their privileges, 222-224 ; Stories 
of their reconciUation with Shodrae. 
224-231. stories to glorify. 231-232; 
Conscious of elass interests in Big 
Vedie times, 237. 

fiBtssaraTi DHaasu SBaSTsa— Disabi- 
lities of Shudras under. 35-36. 
BBtnssratl 8uBm->Disahihtie6 of 
Shudras under, 37. 

BcDnss-^And Buddluem, their inabi- 
lity to shake Cbaturvarnya, 4. 
Bubixb, Db. — O n Shudras' eligibUity 
to become Brahmins, 116. 
CBAjrnat-S— A PrstUoms, 333 ; Bighte 
inferior to other PratUotnss, 233 ; 
Menu's laws against, 234, and reasons 
for their seventy, 235. 

CHaiBSOOTA UPAnsESP — Explanation 
of origin of Vedas from deities. 17 ; 
Desenbes Ristu Janasruti, author of 
Big VedJo hymns as Sbndxa, 114. 
Ceatitbvabhta — ^Ideal of Indo-Aryan 
society, 4 ; Buddha's ineffeotive 
challenge to, 4 ; Mann invests, with 
divinity. 6 ; Basis of, grad^ in- 
equality, S : A political jugglery, 
14-16 : Later development of^ creation 
of fifth Varna and separation of 
Shudras from Traivari^as, 20-21 ; 
One Aryan tribe believer in. the other 
non-believer in. 99 ; See also 27, 75, 
Varna. Aryan, Shudras, Manu. 
Chitbao Shastbi— On list of Sndaa* 
opponents, 137 (foot-note). 
CUBisTiAM— Sacraments and Brahmanio 
Samskaras. 197 ; Emperors, their 
disabilities under Roman Law, 47-48. 
Cbooxs. Mb. Wiu-iae— On Hiodniaa- 


tion of Gurjar tribes into Rajputs for 
repressing Buddhism, 207. 

Das, ilB. A, C.— Identifies Dasas and 
Dasyus with Bhudraa of later times, 
104. 

Dasas — And Dasyus, according to 
Western soholats : (i) a dark race 
^Qerent from Aryans, (ii) conquered, 
enslaved and called Shudras by 
Aryans. 56; Paucity of references to, 
and Dasyus as enemies of Aryans in 
Rig Veda, 69 ; United with Aryans 
against common enemy, 69 ; Conflict 
with Aryan’s, religious not racial, 
69-70 ; And Dasyus — terms not used 
in racial sense, 70-72; Their epithet' 
* Krishnayoni ’ connotes no racial 
distinction with Aryans, 71-72; 
Application of word * Varna ’ to, in 
Rig Veda, 79 ; And Dasyus not 
distinct from Aryans in race and 
complexion, 82 ; And Dasyus as allies 
of one Aryan community and enemies 
of the other, 83-84 ; Can be identified 
with Aai Dahaka of Zend Avesta, 
108-110; A civilised people, 110; 
Cannot be Ideotified with Sbndres, 
111; And Dasyus, their complete 
disappearance from Fost-Vedio 
literature and absorptioD by Atyaas, 
111 ; Term, occurs five times iu Big 
Veda in sense of slave, 118. 
Daseabajka YobDiiA— Account of, 
134-137; A war between Sbudra and 
non-Sbudra Kshatriyas, 238 ; See abo 
Budas. 

Dasyus — Conflict with Aryans religious 
not racial, 69-70 ; Correct interpreta- 
tion of epithet * Mridhravak ’ and 
' Anas,’ 70-71 ; Distinct from Aryans 
not by race but by religion, 107-108 ; 
Existence of, in all Varnas according 
to Mahabharata, i08 ; A contemptu- 
ous term used by Indo-Aiyans to 
designate Indo-Iranians, 108 ; More 
powerful than Aryans, 110. Bee also 
Daaa and Aryan. 

Doabsia Sutsas— Evidentiary value of 
their statements on Shudras, 1 13-1 14 ; 
Their prohibition of Upanayana, 
Vedio ceremonies and eacrificoa and 
Soma drink to Shndras, 115; Evidence 
against their prohibitions from 
Brahmanio literature, 114-117. 

Dtvodaba — 132-133, 140, 141. 

Dd^obs, Jtao BAttADDE — Siddhanta 
Vijaya, 212-213 (foot-note). 

EoYTTiair-— Cosmogony, 2-3 ; Classes in 
their society, 8. 

Ehoyclop^dia of Itxuazon ah'd 
Ethics — 2. ‘ 

Fasboll, Dm-o-Story of Chyavana, 115 
(foot-note). 
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FosTSB, PEoy. MioHiEi,— On hypo- 
thesis, 75, 

Qaoxbeat — O fficiating priest at 
Sbivaji'a coronation, 204 ; Bought over 
by huge Dakafu'na, 208-209 ; His 
twists and turns, 210-211; His 
attempt to prove Kayssthaa bastards. 
211 . 

Gaeoakatb Jha — P urva Mimamsa, 188 
(foot-note). 

Oaxitaua Dbabha Sutra — D iaabilities 
of Shudra under, 35, 37, 39, 40; 
Bnumeration of forty Sanukaras 
&om, 196. 

Qezqbb — Summary of his views on 
original home of Aryans, 63-64. 
Gsaet, Maddisok — 8 (foot-note) ; In- 
troduction of Aryan Language in 
Europe, 102 (foot-note). 

Greses— ^ asB composition of their 
Boeiety compared with ‘Vama’ 
system, 7. 

GRirriTHS, £>B.~Perturbed over Tritsua 
being shown non-Aryana, 142. 

Quea, Dr. — O n two racial stocks of 
Indian people and their distributioo, 
100, lOU 

Habisbcbaedba — 1 57-1 61. 

Kabitausba — Explanation of origin of 
Vedas from eyes, tongue and head of 
God, 28 { Explauatiou of origiu of 
pnests from limbs of God Han. 191 ; 
dtudiont avoidaneo of feet as origin 
of any pnest or Veda. 19 ; Story of 
Tnshaoku, 156-157 ; Story of Vena’s 
conflict with Brahmins, 171-172. 
Hearn, Mb. W. £. — On role of estab- 
lishing nobility among Aryans, 117. 
Hiob Courts nr InniA— CMcutta deci- 
sion about Kayastbas of Bihar being 
Shndias, 186; Allahabad's non- 
acceptance oi validity of Calcutta 
decision, 166-187 ; Calcutta (1916 and 
1926) decision about Bengal Keyas- 
thas being fibudras, 187 ; Patna (1926) 
decision holding Bihar Kayastbas as 
Kshatnyas, 187 ; Madras (1924) 
decision holding Maratbss as Sbndtas. 
187-188; Bombay (1928) decision 
holding five and ninety-six fatnibes 
of tiarathss as Ksliatriyas rest as 
Hbodras, 188; Madras (1929) boldiog 
Yadavas as Ghudras, ISS; Criteria 
adopted by, in deternining Sbndras 
and their reletanee, I^; failure to 
distinguish between ds /ac/a and 
de yure position of eommunltles 
reUtinS to Upanayana, 160; see also 
T’rivy Council. 

Ikdia— D esignated ‘ Bharsta Bhumi* 
after Vedie and not Danshyanti 
Bharstas, 141.142. 

IvDO-AJiVAXs— See Menu. Aiyan, 
Chslorvamvs. Athsrva teds. 


Aupamanyava, Hr. Bopp, Dasas, 
Hasyus, Dr. Cuba, Purosha Snkta. 

iBDO-lBAinANS — ^Xhrce classes in their 
Society, 8 ; Meaning of ‘ Varna ’ in 
their literature, 79-82 ; Identification 
of Aei Dahaka with Dasa, 108-110; 
tee also Daayu. 

Jabali, Sattaeama — H ia story, and 
inferences from it, 202. 

jAiums — CStei Bidari’s contention of 
Shndra’s right to sacrifice, 114, 248; 
Spiritual significance of Samakaras 
according to, 197; His rules in 
‘ Pnrva Mimamsa ’ about property, 
aacrifice and Vedfc mantras, 198-199. 

Jataswal, Dr.— S hudra as a minuter, 
119-120 (foot-notes). 

Jews— Existence of classes in society of, 
10; Diaabilities under Roman 1 a w, 
48 ; A people sot race, 57. 

Jdstimiak — Eafranehisement of slaves, 
49. 

Kauea PcTBAirA — 283, (foot-note). 

KaLuasbapasa — 163.164 ; 224. 

Kanb, Mr.— I dentifies Dasas and 
Dasyns with Shndras of later time, 
104 ; On dsmercetion line between 
Atyans and Sbudras; see also 106, 
178. 180-183, 191, 194, 202, 221, 236, 
237 (foot-note). 

SaTBAEA SaarBira — Dieshilities of 

Shudras under, 29; Statements &oin, 
demarcating Sbodra from Arya, 111. 

EATrATANA Sbauta Sutba— C ommen- 
tary on, admits Shudras' eligibility to 
perform Vedic rites, 114. 

Kadbuitaei BxAmiANA— On enmity 
between Sudaa and Vasuhtha spread^ 
ing to descendants, 170. 

KAsrmYA — His reference to Shndras as 
Aryans in laws of slavery, 1 17 . 

Katastha — S tatus of, of Bengal and 
Bihar. 186-187 ; Status, challenged 
by Brahmins. 202-2IS ; Reaction to 
cbalienge, 205 (tee aUo foot-note) ,* 
Gagebbat’a attempt to prove them 
baatards, 211. 

Kbkuuo — T he shaper in Egyptian 
cosmogony, 2-3. 

KiNEAin, On Maratha Sardars’ 

attitude to SMvaji’a status, 203-204 
(foot-note). 

KonnATUa— Palaco priest's controvervy 
over eligibility of Maharaja to Vedic 
ntes. 213-214. 

KarrAvavA — 225-226. 

KanATRtTAa — Origin according to 

Purutha Sukta. 2; Are Divijos. 5; 
Inferior to Brahmins and snpenor to 
other classes In status, 8. 16; As 
Savamas, Dwijss and TralvarnikM, 

21 ; Though Traivarnikas tbrir rights 
bhudras Very nrgbgibic, 45 j 
Mretum of. nl'ii- limes as sppsrstr 
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Varna in Hig V*eda, 146 ; Conflict 
with Brabmiu. I54'176; King* con- 
flicting with Brahmins belonged to 
hbudra tnbe and solar iine< f76t 
218-219 : Genealogies of Kiop. 

221- 222 5 Of soUr lino superior to 
Brahmins in prowess and learning, 

222- 224 ; Authors of Vedie hjmns. 
223 ; Of Lunar line an imbeede people, 
222; Stories of their reconciliation 
with Brahmins, 224-231 ; Knmlty 
between Shudra— and non-Shudra — 
238. 

KcsTaroTi— 214 (foot-note). 

LasBES — Uia identification of Shodraa 
with Sodari tribe, 107. 

Law, Db. B. C.— 107 (foot-note). 
MauaBoanaTa — Idealogy relating to 
creation, 92-94, 94-95 ; On eiLstcnce 
of Oasrus in all Vamas, 103 ; Shudra 
inrited at coronation of Vudfaishthira, 
119; On mlnlitcn of four Vamas. 
119; Collation of etanaa referring to 
Vaijavana, 121, 123-124; Katuro of 
its raanuscripta and recensions, 122; 
Results of scrutiny of texts of the 
stanza, 124-126; Story of Kslmsaha- 
pads, 163-164 and 229 ; FuraraTSs* 
conflict with Brahmins. 172 ; Bharatss 
reeoncihatioa with Vasishtha. 
224-225 ; Confllet and reconeilistioo 
of Kritarirya with Bbrigus, 225-226. 
with Farashurama, 227-228 ; Saodasas* 
reconciliation with VasUhtha and 
Brahmins. 230-231 ; Its statement 
about Faijarana record of true 
tradition, 240 . 

5 IaBA&AanTBA Dmaka Kosna — Meaning 
of Varna,78 (foot-note) ; Identification 
of Dssa with Azi Dahaka, 1 10 
(foot-note) : Appendices I— VI. 

247-252. 

Maitrataki Sasiuta — U ieabLlitica of 
Bhudraa under, 29 ; Reference to 
Shudra's wealthiaeas, 119, 

Mawh — O n diTine origin of four Varnsa, 
5. 6 ; On disabilities of Bhudras, 31, 
33-43 ; On Bhudras’ eligibility to 
Brahmindom, 115-116; Uw ininne- 
tions to Brahmins against Shudra 
Kings. 119; On eoniliets between 
Kings and Brahmins. 175-176; Laws 
against Chandala, 234. 

Mahc — T he progenitor of Indo-Arrnns. 

12 . 

Matbta Pdsasa — O n Manu the 
progenitor of Aryans, 12 - List of 
Ksbatriya authors of Big Vedic 
hymns, 223. 

Mzuitewbaueas Race— T raits of, 59 ; 
Facts about, 101. 

Mots, Ds. — His failure to realize 
conflicts between Brahmins and 
KshatriyaH as one between Brahmins 


and Bhodns, 176 ; sco also 13, 14, 17, 
18. 23-28, 45. 85. 87-89, 92. 94, 96-98, 
106, 114. 144, 146-148, 156, 157. 
162-167, 169-171, 175, 217, 221, 224, 
225, 227, 230 (foot-notes). 

Max Mcixer, I'Bor.-^On dlisppointiog 
nature of Bnhmaasa as literary 
productions. 28 ; On meaning of 
Arya. 60 ; IIU insUtcnce on rratnetion 
of term Aryan to Fhilologv. 61 ; His 
interpretation of term ’ Anas,' 71 : 
Oft iirabmsnle etymologies, 106. 114. 
NAHcauA— 172-175, 222|foot.note}, 224. 
Ntui— 175, 224. 

NisnADA— An Anuloma, 232-233 ; HU 
ineligibUity to Upansyana, 233, an 
arbitrary exception ano why, 233. 

Old TrsTAjtEST— Oencsii, 3; Cora- 
pariaon of GeneaU with Faruaba 
Hokta. 10 . 

Oldkxsxbo, Pnor. — ^Absence of Ootn 
name in description of famous men, 
241.237 (foot-note). 

Padua Fcbana — 1S4. 

Paoass — D liabilitica nndcr Roman 
Law, 48-49. 

Palaebes— S tatus obaUenged by Brah- 
mins. 202.215. 

Pakohalas— S tatus challenged by 
Brahmins, 202, 215. 

FAWenavnisa BKanktiirA— Disabilities 
of Sbud/aa nndar, 29 ; On Shudra's 
wealthiness, 119. 

ParscY— Its forgeries, 152. 
PATtrASAYITBIXa— 1 92. 

PESawAS— Discontinued llajyabhisheka 
era, 217; Directed Upanayana of 
Shahu II to be performed by Furanir 
rites, 212-213. 

PmoLz, Mdbo?aiit— Opposed to 
Shiraii's coronation, 203-204 ; Huge 
presents to, at coronatioo, 219-210. 
P 1 .AT 0 — On class distinction, an ideal 
social structure, 7. 

PaaTArsixaA II — Challenge to his 
Kshatriya status by Brahmins. 213. 
Pbatiloma— W ho are, 233-234 (foot- 
note) ; Dneren distribution of Stigma 
on, 235 i see Cbandala. 

PnzHi Katqusaha — 184, 

ParvY Couwen.— Decision on existence 
of Kshatriyas in modern times, 185. 
Ptoueatab— 172, 222 (foot-note). 224. 
Ptoub— 140. 

PORUSHAETHA— Magazine, 194 (foot- 
note). 

PtmusHA SUETA— Text of. 1-25 As 
lado-Aryaa cosmogony, as explana- 
tion of origin of, and at mandatory 
mjusetion prescribing four Varnss, 
3 - 4 } Its influence on Indo-Aryan 
Bociety, 4 ; Examination of its claim 
umquencss ’ and ‘ extraordinan'- 
ness, 6.9; Explanation of origin of 
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classcB—Sts diCerenco with other 
coemogooles, 10; ContradJota Beeukr 
theory of Rig Veda of origin of 
•ociety, 10>12; Its preference for 
eommunahsm and Qationaliam, 14 ; 
Its political jugglery in making 
Chaturrarnya a sacred Institution, 
14.16; Its equation of classes with 
limbs of Furuaba deliberate and 
malicious, 17>19 ; A later iutcxpolation. 
145‘151, 154 ; A forgery by Brshmiiia. 
1S2. 

Baoe— Jews an illustration of people 
mistaken for, 57 ; A body of people 
poeseasing certain typical hereditary 
traits 57.58 ; Traits constituting a, 
old and modern views, 58 ; Cephalio 
Index and Facial Index, ^-59; 
Application of anthropometries) 
method to European Races, a Table 
59, and 62 ; Is there an Aryan — , 60 ; 
Mediterranean, 101 j Alpine, 161*1^. 

BAMATAKA'—Idealogy relating to crea- 
tion, 96-97, 99 i Story of Trisbanku, 
167 i See footnote 12. 

RiBanx, P 80 V.-<-Theocy of Synduonona 
Composition of Vedic Literature, 153. 

Bio vsda— F utusha Sukta, 1.2; 
Another cosmogony besides Parasha 
Sukta, 9 ] Companion of its two 
cosmogonies, 9 ; its seoulst theory of 
origin of classes, 1 1 ; Conseloasness of 
diruion of labour, 12 ; On fire tnbes 
of Indo. Aryan nation, 13.14 ; Does 
not use term Asya in racial sense, 62 ; 
On united front of Aryans and Passs 
against common enemy, €9 ; Pesenp- 
tion of Paayna as people belonging to 
cult difieient from that of Aryans, 

69- 70; Occurrence of terms 'Anas' 
'Mridhra vak* and 'Krishna yoni,’ 

70- 72 ; On absence of racial dis- 
tinction between Aryans, Passs and 
Pasyns, 72 ; On sbseoce of etdonr 
prejudice amongst Aryans, 77-7Si 
Occurrence of word ‘ Varna' in, 78-79 , 
Supports existence of two opposing 
Aryan oommunitiee, 83-84; One of 
the two Vedas, 84 ; Description of 
Pass in, 120; Pssfaaraiaa Yuddba, 
134-137; Praise of Sodas' philan- 
thropy, 138-139 ; HSribea in sad Sndas* 
relation to them, 140 ; On enemity 
between Bbsratss sad Tntiasr 224 ; 
Reasons for absence of word ‘ Sbudra* 
in its description of Paijarsn, 240. 

RiPLTT, PBor. W. E.— On difference 
between a race and a people. 57 ; 
Rti table of Eoropean Racial Typra. 
59; Pieproret theory of Canesaia sa 
cradle of Aryan race, 64-65 ; On dark 
oozsplaxion of earliest European^ 
78.77 ; 60. 75, 101 (footnotes). 

RrszjCT, Sin Rsbsxbt— O n anthropo- 


metrical survey finds people of India 
mixture of four races, 100. 

Romabs — Classes in their society, 8; 
Need far comparisoa of Brahmaoio 
Law with theirs, 46*47 ; Classes and 
persons under their Law, 47 ; Basis 
for rights and disabilities : Capnt and 
Existimatio, 48*51 ; Was their Law 
rrgnlated by communal considera. 
tions T 51*53 ; Their removal of social 
and poLtieal disabilities of Piebians, 
51*53; Difference with Brahmauic 
Law on Equality of Law in Criminal 
matters and extinction of disahilities, 
53-55. 

Roy, Mr. — O n authenticity of his 
Mahabharata text, 122. 
SADorRUsmSHVA — ^Reasons for Sndas’ 
cruelty to Sakti according to, 169-170. 
Sakti — Vide Sadgurushishya and Satya- 
yana Brahmana, 

Sasdesai Bao Babaddur O. S, — On 
Peahawa's discontinuation of Bajya* 
hhisheka era, 212 (footnote). 

SABrr, Laxuav — Edition of Nighantu 
and Nirdkta, 126 (footnote). 
Battayava BsAEUARA--5tDry of Sodas' 
atrocity on Sakti. 169. 

Saaissaba OANAfAtz — ^Its acceptaacs of 
Sbudra's eligibility for Upauayana, 
195. 

Sahsxabas — Namea of forty, 196 ; 
Jaimim's view on necessity of, 197; 

In narrower sense only sixteen, 197 ; 
Spiritual in significance in earlier 
times, 197 ; And Christian Sacraments, 
197. 

SsuA VxDA— A different form of Rig.^ 
Veda, 84. > 

Saukasaobarya, Kabvib — EiB refusal 
to recogniae Eayaatbaa as Kahatriyaa, 
216 ; Va. Royal House of Kolhapur 
on eligibility to Vadic rites, 219. 
Savaxras — jure Connotation of, 
20.21 ; Who are. 21. 

Sataraqbarta — His interpretation of 
term ' Anas,’ 71 ; I4at of Kings— 
eotbora of Big Veda Hymns, 138, 

137 (footnote). 

SxwART, Faov,— On social organizstion 
ofVedio times, 143-144. 

Shabu IklABAXAAA — Cootrorersy with 
palace priests and Sankaracharya 
regarding eligibiLty of Vedic riles, 
213.. 

Sbataxatba BsiEHAiTA — ExplsDation 
of four Varnsa, 2S.26 ; Disabilities of 
Shudras under, 29; Idealogy relating 
to creation 8S-88 ; Disorimmation in 
mode of address to djiTcrent Vamas 
at sacrifices, 144. 243; Explanation 
of creation of three Varnas only, 140 ; 

Oa strength of Tureaaa Tnbe, 237. 

&HIVAAI — Vs. Brahmius, 202 ; Corona* 
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tion by Vedio rit« dependent on 
leceptanee of Kahatriya Status by 
Brahmins, 203 ; and on their per* 
fotmanee of his Upanayana, 203: 
Regarded by Brahmin Ministen and 
Maratha Sardars aa Shndra. 203*204 
(and footnote), 210; King at mercy 
of Brahmins. 205 ; Ilia two eorona- 
tions 204*205 (footnote); Genealogy 
connecting him to Suom)’a Rajpota, 
205*206. 210*211 ; Money paid to 
Brahmins at coronation, 203*209: 
nu descendants vs. Brahmins. 212* 
214 ; Beahwaa discontinue bis Itajya* 
bhiaheka era, 212. 

SsBCmrasA iTCKoaB. M*. P. T.— On 
rare occurrence of word *Arya* in 
P>ig Veda : a proof against theory of 
Inraaion of India by Aryans, 68; 
Reference to, 69 (footnote) j On 
Cirdization ofOa^us, 110. 

8qudba3 — Riddle of, 1, 21 ; Genesis of. 
according to Furusha Sokta, 2, 3 ; 
Position of, according to Apastambha 
Dharma Sutra, 4*5, Vaslshtha 
Dharma Sutra, 5, and Manusmrit!, 6; 
Their status 8, 16 and 17 ; Was their 
ioclusion implied in Rig Veda re* 
ference to fire tribes 14 ; Aro Saramas 
but not Birijaa and Traivamikas, 21 ; 
Disabilities and penalties under Sara* 
hitas, Brabmanas, Sutras, Smritis, 
29*43 ; Gist of penal legislations 
agdsst, 43*44 s Comparison between 

f rivileges of Brahmins and-~, 45; 
oeqouty and permanence of Dis* 
abilities, 54*55 ; Derivation of word, 
in Yayu Purana and Vedanta Sutra, 
105*106 ; Proper name of a tribe, 106 ; 
Lassen’s identification of, with Sodari 
tribe defeated by Alexander, 10^ 
107 ; Associates of Abhirs according 
to Patanjali, 107; A separate tribe 
according to Brahma Markendeya, 
and Vishnu Pnranaa 107 ; Vedas 
Silent on, and later literature full of, 
111 ; Basis of argumenta that, were 
non-Aryans, 112. and, Aryans, 113; 
Statements showing basis of equality 
with Brahmins, 113, and eligibility 
to become Brahmins, 115*117 ; Aryan 
by birth according to Kantilya, 117 ; 
not slaves. 117 ; Participation in 
coronation of Kings during Brab* 
manic period, 118; Members of poli- 
tical assemblies, 119; As kings and 
ministers, 119, 121, and 242; Their 
Wealthiness 119, 243 ; Qnestians on 
assnmption of their enslavement, 
120 ; Were Aryans of Kshatriya class, 
121, 144,154; Significance of term- 
clan, phratry or tnbe 1 142; Conflict 
with Brahmins 154*172 ; not mention- 
ed as separate Varna in Rig Veda, 


154; Degradation to fourth Varna 
due to conflict with Brahmins, 155- 
239: Right to Upanayana, 190*195; 
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